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I'RKJ’ATOI'Y NOTE 


Much has go i to ho said on the work of Mcdhntithi nnd the 

causes that have contributed to (ho hopeless muddling of its 
text. All these remarks, however, have to be reserved for the 
final introduction. # 

The first two volumes of the translation, comprising the 
first four discourses, an; in the press. Four years having 
elapsed since the resolution of the Senate, it has been thought 
desirable to send out to the world of scholars the first part of 
the first volume with a view to show that the person entrusted 
with the task has not been idle. It is estimated that the 
translation of Medhatithi, which is now ready in manuscript, 
will occupy four volumes, and the notes, which it has been 
advisedly decided to print separately, will, it is hoped, fill, 
at least, two more volumes. The note's will be divided into 
three parts: Part 1— Textual- —dealing with the readings of 
the texts and allied matters; Part II— Kvplanatorij —contain¬ 
ing an account of the various explanations of Mann’s text, 
provided not only by its several commentators, but also by 
the move important of the legal digests, such as the Mitaksara, 
the Mayiikha, and the rest; Part HE - -Cotuparafice —setting 
forth what the other Smrtis -Apastambha, Bodhayana, etc., 
have got to say on every one of the more important topics 
dealt with by Maim. Under this head, the writer expects to 
trace some sort of a historical sequence in the evolution of 
Hindu 1 tiw, at least up to the point reached by the institutes 
of Mann. 

I take this opportunity, to oiler my heartfelt thanks to the 
above-mentioned authorities who have lent me the manuscripts 
and to my friend Palm (Jovindadasa of Benares, the ‘walking 
encyclopedia of bibliographic lore, whose experienced advice 
has been constantly and ungrudgingly given. To the Ilon’ble 
feir Asulosh Mookerjee, I am specially beholden, not only for 
the constant encouragement that J have received from him, 
but also for the active interest that he has taken in the present 
undertaking, which has turned out to be more stupendous 
than I bad imagined, and which 1 expect to be able.* to 
complete only through his guidance. To him, and also 
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through him to his colleagues on the above-mentioned Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate, 1 tcmlrn' my humble thanks. 

The first part of Vol. IT also is expected to he ready before 
the end of the year. 

• With this short prefatory note, I lay my work at the feet 
of those to whom I owe all that I am and over shall he — 

Sanskrit College, A 

Benares : l C .VACA-NATIIA J11A. 

October 21 (Vijin/o) 19'>0. J 




DISCOURSE I 

Origin of the Work.—Creation of the World.—Summary of 
Contents of the Book. 


I. Question of the Sages 


VERSE I 

Tub Great Saues, hvvino approvched Mvnit, paid tiiriii 

RESPECTS TO HIM IN DUB FORM, \ND FINDINli HIM SEATED 

WITH MIND CA T.M AND COIjUKO l'El), ADDRESSED HIM THESE 

words—(1). 

BhTtsya 

Salutation to the Supreme Hrahman ! His real character 
can he known only from the Vedanta texts ; lie is the cause 
of the throe worlds; and He destroys all evil. 

The first four verses describe the fact ol the treatise being 

the work of a highly qualified author, and of its providing 

instiuctiens hearing upon such ends of man as are not 

knowahle hv means of anv other source of knowledge; and 
*’ * 

this is done for the purpose of indicating its importance 
(and raising it in the estimation of men). W hen a treatise 
lias secured high position in the estimation of men, its author 
obtains fame, and also heaven; and both these continue 
to exist as long as the world exists. A scientific treatise has 
its position established only when people engage in studying, 
in listening to lectures on, and in pondering over, it. Intelli¬ 
gent persons cannot undertake the said study, etc., until 
they have satisfied themselves as to the purposes served by 
them. It is for this leason that the Teacher has composed 
the four verses with a view to point out that the Treatise is 
put forth for the puipose of making known the means of 
accomplishing the ends of man. 
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It would not l)e right here to argue as follows :—“ Even 
without the purpose of flic Treatise being stated at the very 
outset, we could easily ascertain what that purpose is, 
by examining the several parts of the Treatise going to be 
propounded; what then is the use of making an effort to 
describe that purpose':' Eurther, even if the purpose is 
stated at the very outset, one cannot bo sure of it until 
he has fully examined the subsequent portions of the Treatise ; 
as a matter of fact, all the assertions that a man may make 
do not always bring conviction. Nor is it necessary that 
('very undertaking must be preceded by the knowledge of 
purposes served by it ; for instance, we lied pupils undertaking 
the study ol the Veda, without knowing beforehand the 
purposes to be served by that study. In the works of human 
authors also, the practice ol stating the purpose is not 
always followed, for instance, the levered IYuiini begins 
his Sutras with the words ‘ Now follows the teaching of 
words,’ without having stated the purpose to be served 
by his treatise.” 


Oui answer to the above is as follows; — l 7 nless people 
have ascertained the purpose served by a particular Treatise, 
they would not, in the first place, take it up at all; and 
unless they take it up, how could they examine the whole 
of it ?' Then again, that same idea w hich is got at by (lie 
examination ol the entire Treatise, becomes more easily 
comprehended if it lias been briefly indicated in the beginning. 
It is x' i11 1 relerence to this that there is the assertion that— 


in oidin,u \ experience, flu* learned always consider it desir¬ 
able to carry ideas in their minds brief!v as well as in greater 
detail.’ 

As legalds the argument that—“even when the purpose 
lias been stated there can be no certainty about it, for the 
simple reason that we do not derive conviction from the words 


ol human beings, in whose ease the idea that we have 
is rtiat this man knows flit? matter as lie says, and not that 
the fact is i cully as he assorts, ’—our answer is that we do not 
quainl o\ ei the question as to whether the words of human 



Verse i :—a fekoacji of the sages 


beings do, or do not, bring about conviction ; because discussioi 
over this question would swell the size of our work. But 
as a matter ot fact, even though it is possible for a man to liavt 
recourse to a certain course of action, even when he b 
in doubt as to the exact purpose served by it,—yet until 
there is some statement as to the purpose served by a parti¬ 
cular action, even doubts could not arise in regard to it. 
In fact, if some statement had not been made in regard 
to the purpose to be served by the present Treatise, the doubt 
that would arise in men’s minds would he (not as to whether 
or not it was going to serve any useful purpose, but) as to 
whether it is a treatise on Law or on Leouomics, or an 
aimless attempt in the nature of an examination of such 
subjects as the ‘Crow's teeth’ and tin; like 1 . On the other 
hand, when the aim of the work has been stated, the 

idea arising in our minds is—'the. author of this work 

asserts that he is going to show us the path leading to our 

welfare,—there, is no harm done by our undertaking the study 
of the work,—well, let us look info it 1 ; and forthwith we 
take up the work. 

Next as regards the case (cited by the opponent) of 

pupils taking up Vedic study (without being told of the 
exact purpose to be accomplished thereby),—the fact of 
the matter is that the action of tire pupil is due to 1 1 Is 
being urged to it by his Teacher, and not to his recognition 
of the fact that if behoves him to take up the study (for the 
accomplishment of any purpose of his own) ; in fact being 
quite a child at the time (of beginning Yedic study), it is not 
possible for him to have any idea as to his being entitled to the 
study (by virtue of his having an aim that could he served 
only by that study) ; and his activity, therefore, is brought 
about entirely by the direction of another person (his Teacher); 
who does not bewilder him by pointing out to him that he is 
entitled to take up the study ; and when once the boy has 
taken up Vedic study (entirely under advice of his Teacher), 
the motive for further study is provided by the desire to 
know the meaning of the Vedic texts studied ; and thus the 
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study continues to be carried on. [This is the case with the 
study of the Veda/J As regards the study of the present 
Treatise (on Law), only such persons are entitled to it as have 
already studied the Yeda, as is clearly indicated by the text—- 
‘ the twice-born person who, without having studied the Vedas, 
devotes his energies to other subjects [becomes a Shudra]’ 
(Manu, 2.10S) ; and by that time the pupil has bis intelli¬ 
gence aroused, and consequently seeks to know what purpose 
is to be served by any further action that he is going to 
undertake. 

As regards the revered Panini, bis aphorisms are 
extremely brief ; so that there is no possibility of their having 
any other meaning (or serving any other purpose) than the 
one directly expressed by them ; and further, the fame of 
I’anini is well known to even the smallest boy ; so that the 
purpose served by his work is too well known to need reitera¬ 
tion. The present treatise (of Manu) on the other hand is on 
an extensive scale, abounding in several (commendatory 
and condemnatory) ‘ Descriptions, 5 and it helps in the 
accomplishment of all human ends ; so that if its aim is 
stated in easily intelligible words, there is no harm done. 

Of enquirers (and students) there are two classes,—one 
following reasoning, and another following tradition. The 
former of these take up the study of Mann ; because they know 
the importance and greatness of the author and his work from 
such texts as--‘whatever Manu said is wholesome’ (Kuthaka, 
11.5), and ‘Mami has said all that has been said in the 
llgvcda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the Mantras of the 
Atharva, as also by the Seven Great Sages.’ And those of the 
latter class undertake it merely under the influence of the 
tradition, the source of which they have carefully investigated 
— that the treatise has been composed by Prajapati himself. 
And for the sake of such persons, the mentioning of the 
name of the Author also is a factor leading to action (towards 
study). 

It is fov those reasons that we have here the laying out 
of the aim of the Treatise', in the form of question and 
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Answer : The Great Sages are the questioners, Prajapati is 
the expounder, and the subject is Dhanna, which being not 
amenable to the ordinary means of knowledge, can be kuowri 
only from the Shastras (Scientific 'Treatises), — it is so difficult 
that even the Great Sages have doubts in regard to it. That 
Prajapati is the actual expounder is indicated by the words of 
the text itself, which says — ‘ He, being questioned by them,’ 
and not ‘I, being questioned by them’ ; and of himself again 
Manu speaks (12.123) as being the natural image (representa¬ 
tive) of Brahma. Thus an effort is necessary for the expound¬ 
ing of the Law. Such is the sense of the livst four verses. 

In what manner the present 'Treatise is made up of 
Instructions hearing upon the ends of man we shall show by 
the interpretation of the words of the text. ' 

Now, in the text we have the declarations — (L) ‘the 
Great Sages, having approached Manu, said to him—do 
please expound to us the Duties of Man,’ and (2) ‘being thus 
questioned by them, lie said— lis'en and these two—the 
question and its answer in their import, are expressive of the 
one idea that the Treatise expounds the ])harates ; the word 
‘ Dharma ’ is in common parlance used in the sense of that 
means of accomplishing one’s good which is not cognisable by 
any of the ordinary means of knowledge, with the sole 
exception of ‘word.’ I fence when it is said 4 listen to Dharma,’ 
what is meant is that what is going to lie expounded is 
conducive to the fulfilment of the higher ends of man. 

‘ Mann ’ is the name of a particular person know n in 
long-continued tradition, as having studied several Vcdie 
texts, as knowing their meaning and as practising the precepts 
therein contained;—‘ Having approached' him, i.e., having 
gone forward near him, intentionally, giving up all other 
actions, and not by mere chance, having met with him ; — the 
special effort made by the Sages to get near Manu shows the 
importance of the subject-matter of their question, as also the 
authoritative and trustworthy character of the expounder ; 
a man who is not capable of rightly expounding a subject is 
never questioned by persons going up to him for that purpose. 
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_‘ \Yhose mind was culm and collected —‘Seated with mind 

calm and collected i. e. t whose mind was in a tranquil state ; 
a ,ul it does not mean that lie was actually seated upon a mat, 
or some such seat ; as there would be no point in stating this ; 
in fact the word " seated merely connotes calmness , it is 
only when one’s mind is calm that he is capable of answering 
questions .—Haring approached, f -—has for its object simply 
‘ Maim ’ ; ‘ sealed with mind calm and collected ’ being an 
adverbial clause modifying the act of ‘ questioning ’ (by the 
sages). The sense of the sentence thus is—‘they said to him 
the following words, on finding, from the manner in which 
he engaged into eonversation with them in making enquiries 
about their welfare, that his mind was not preoccupied, but 
calm and collected, and he was therefore attentive to their 
qnest idling.’ 

The term 'ck'tgro,' by ordinary usage, connotes immobility ; 
what is meant by the term is steadiness of the mind, it being 
concentrated upon the contemplation of the knowledge of 
truth, following upon the cessation of all doubts and illusions 
of the piw-ion in whom the contact of all defects of passion 
and the like is set aside by inhibition. It is only when one 
has his mind in this condition that he is capable of appre¬ 
hending sound and other objects that lie within reach of his 
senses ; which is not the case when he is in doubt as to the 
object being a real entity or otherwise.—Or, etymologically 
the term ‘ uyru ’ denotes the mind, by reason of the fact that in 
the act of apprehending tilings it is the Mind that goes before 
(ayraoCtini) the l£ye and other sense-organs ; and in ordinary 
parlance that which acts first or goes ahead , is called 
Of grid ;—so that the compound ‘Zdrayra ’ is to be expounded as 
‘ he who has las agra, or Mind, fixed upon one perceptible 
objectthere being nothing incongruous in a Bahuvrlhi 
compound being taken, if its sense demands it, as referring to 
things that are not co-existent. By this explanation also 
‘ ekagra ’ connotes absence of distraction. 

‘ Haring paid (heir respects in due form ’—‘ Due form’ 
stands for the rule prescribed in the scriptures ; and they did 
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not transgress any such rule ; the scriptures have laid down the 
rule that on first approaching his Teacher, the pupil should 
offer his obeisance, attend upon him, and so forth ; and it 
was in this prescribed manner that the sages paid their respects 
to Mann ; which means that they showed due devotion and 
respect. 

The great sages. —The word j-sid means the Veda-, and the 
word ‘i'si ’ is applied also to a person, by virtue of his possessing 
excellent knowledge of the Veda and all that is prescribed 
therein and acting up to these. The lists, sages, who 
approached Matin, were great ; the said persons become 
‘great,’ when the above-mentioned qualities become developed 
in them Io a very high degree ; just as Yudhisfhira is called 
the ‘ greatest of the Kurus ’ (because he possessed, in a very high 
degree, the qualities that distinguished the members of the 
Kuru-raee).—Or the sages may be regarded as ‘great,’ by 
virtue of their superior austerities, or of the groat respect and 
fame enjoyed by them. 

‘ The>/ addressed these words.'- ‘ / (trait t * is that hg which 
something is spoken of ; this refers to the question formulated 
in the second verst*; those being tin* nearest ‘words’ art; whata.ro 
referred to by the pronoun ‘those.’ Some people have held 
that the pronoun ‘ this ’ always refers to something directly 
perceived at the time ; for these people also the question may 
be regarded as ‘'perceived,’ on account of its being present in 
the mind.— Or t varana,' may mean that which is spoken of-, 
and in that ease it would stand for the subject-matter 
questioned about. If it he taken as referring to the sentence 
(and, not to the subject-matter), then the meaning would be 
that ‘ they pronounced this sentence.’—If the term h; acanad 
means that which is spoken of, the sense is that ‘ they asked 
the following question ’ ; and in that ease the verb ‘ abruvanj 
‘addressed,’ would have two objects,— 4 Mann ’ being the indirect 
object. In fact, Mann is the object of all the three verbs in 
the sentence {approach, pay respects to and address). — (1). 



VERSE II. 


May Tiioit, O Blessed One, explain to us, in due form 

AND IN PROPER ORDER, THE DUTIES OF ALL CASTES AND 
INTERMEDIATE CASTES !—(2). 

The second verse, describes what the sages said to Manu, 
after having approached and worshipped him. 

The term ‘ him get’ ‘ blessings,’ is used for superiority, 
magnanimity, fame, strength and so forth ; and ‘ bhagavaud is lie 
who possesses all this ; that is (in the present context) Mann ; 
hence if is he who is addressed by the term ‘ O blessed one.’ 

The term ‘caste 1 ’ is applied to the three castes, *Bridnnana 
1 Ksattriya' and ‘ Yaishya' 1 ; — the term ‘all’ has been 
added for the purpose of including the ‘ Sttdra 9 ; if this was 
not done, then, the question, emanating from the Great Sages 
(who represent only the three higher castes), Mould be res¬ 
tricted to the three castes only. 

v 

1 Intci mediate'’ means middle-, from the mixture of tu r o 
castes there arises another imperfect caste ; those that are barn 
out of those imported unions are the ‘intermediate castes,’ 
born in the natural order or the reverse ; those known under 
the names ‘ Murdhurasiktaj ' Amhttsfha* ‘ Ksattg‘Vaidchika 5 
and so lorth (Vide, Manu 10.7 at, seqj, these could not be 
classed under the caste either of the mother or that of the 
father ; just as the Mule born out of the union of the Horse 
and the Ass is a distinct species, it is neither the ‘ horse ’ nor 
the ‘ ass’ ;—on this ground these Mould not be included under 
the ‘ castes ’; hence they have been mentioned separately. 

Objection —“ But the offspring of the union of castes 
mixed in the natural order is regarded as belonging to the 
caste of the mother.” 
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It is not so, we reply. From what is said under 10.6 as 
to these castes being ‘ similar,’ it is clear that they are only 
‘ similar ’ to the caste of the mother, and not quite the same as 
this latter. The functions of these intermediate castes also are 
such as can be learnt only from scriptures ; they cannot bo 
ascertained entirely from their natural inclinations (as in the 
case of lower animals) ; and in as much as these functions 
cannot be ascertained by the help of any other source of 
knowledge, they fall under the term ‘Johanna,' ‘duties,’ and 
as such deserve to be expounded in the scriptures. Of the 
intermediate castes born of unions in the reverse order, such 
duties as ‘ not harming others ’ and so forth are going to be 
described (by Manu himself under 10.(id). When they are 
spoken of as being ‘ without any duties,’ the ‘duties’ meant 
are such as Observances, Fasts and so forth. 

‘ Yathmvat,’ ‘ in due form.' —The suffix ‘■vail' denotes 
propriety ; the meaning being—* in the form in which perform¬ 
ance would be proper.’ 'This * propriety ’ also includes such 
details as—‘this is compulsory, that is optional,’ ‘this is 
primary, that is secondary,’ as also rules relating to substance, 
place, time, agent and so forth. 

‘ Anupurvashali,’ ‘in due order.’’ —‘ Order ’ means sequence ; 
the meaning is—-‘ please explain also the order in which the 
several duties have to be performed.’ The order meant is such 
as—after the performance of the ‘ Birth-rite,’ come respectively 
‘ Tonsure,’ ‘ Initiation ’ and so forth. The phrase ‘ in due form ’ 
implies completeness in regard to subject-matter; ‘order’ 
does not form part of the subject-matter, hence the qualifica¬ 
tion ‘ in due order’ has been added separately. 

The word ‘ dharrna,' ‘duty,' is found to be used in refer¬ 
ence to—(1) the injunction of what should be done, (2) the 
prohibition of what should not be done,—both these bearing 
upon transcendental purposes,—and also (3) action in accord¬ 
ance with the said Injunctions and Prohibitions. Whether the 
denotation of the term applies equally to both, or it applies 
primarily to one only, and to another only secondarily,—this 
we do not discuss on the present occasion ; and we have already 

2 
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discussed this in detail in another work (the Smytiviveka ), and 
it has no direct bearing on the present context. In any case, 
when it is declared that ‘the Astakds should be performed,’ 
what is clearly understood is the propriety of performing in 
relation to the Astakas ; and when it is declared that ‘ the 
meat of the animal killed by a poisoned arrow should not be 
eaten, 5 what is clearly understood is the impropriety of per¬ 
forming in relation to the eating of the said meat. "Whether 
the action of the As taka is regarded as ‘duty,’ or the propriety 
of performing that act ,—it does not make any difference in the 
ultimate result. And when the form of ‘ duty ’ has been duly 
expounded, that is contrary constitutes ‘Ad Jumna ’ (sin) 
follows naturally by implication. Thus what is meant is that 
‘j T)harma ’ ‘Duty,’ as also ‘ Adharma, ‘sin,’ both form the 
subject-matter of the scriptural treatise : the performance of the 
‘ Astakil ’ is a Duty , as also is the acoidance of Brahmana- 
murder 5 ; the non-performance of Astaka’ is a sin, as also 
is the performance of Brahmana-murder ’; such is the distinc¬ 
tion (between ‘ Duty ’ and ‘Sin ’ as described in the scriptures). 

‘ Arhasi,’ ‘ may youA —indicates ability in the shape of 
possessing the requisite capacity ; and as such expresses the 
fact of the teacher being a lit and proper person for the ex¬ 
pounding the duties ; the sense being ‘in as much as you are 
fully able to expound the Duties, hence you are a fit and 
proper person for that work,—as such you are entreated by us 
to explain to us the said Duties’; it follows by implication 
that when a man is a fit and proper person for doing a certain 
act, that act should be done by him. The term of entreaty 
‘do please explain to us’ is supplied from without.—(2) 
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VERSE 111 

Thou alone, O Lord, art conversant with what ought to 

BE DONE, WHICH FORMS THE TRUE IMPORT OF THIS ENTIRE 

Veda—which is eternal, inconceivable and not 

DIRECTLY COGNISABLE.—(3) 

Bhasya. 

At this stage the following question arises—“It has heen 
said that the term ‘Duty’ is used in the sense of only that 
activity which tends to accomplish a transcendental purpose ; 
and such activity may consist in the performing of the 
As/aka, as also in bowing to Chaityas and such other acts 
(prescribed in the heterodox scriptures) ; and what sort of 
Duties is going to be expounded in the present Treatise ? ” 

In answer to this we have the third verse, which serves the 
purpose of pointing out what Duties are going to be expounded 
and also of further indicating the aptitude of Manu already 
mentioned. 

‘Thou alone ’—without any one to help you; without a 
second. 

‘Sarvasya vidhanasya kdryatattvartha Kit. ’—The term 
‘ Vidhuna,' meaning that by which acts are enjoined, stands 
for the scripture ;—it is called ‘ svay amblin' in the sense that 
it is eternal, not a product, not the work of man ; and its 
name is ‘ Tonin' ;—‘ entire ’ i.e., including the text which is 
directly found in the Veda, as also that the exact words of 
which are only inferred; for instance, (a) in the text—‘ one 
shouhl perform the Agnihotra, it pertains to thousand men ,—- 
by means of this verse one should worship the Ahavanlya’— 
we have the Veda directly enjoining what is to be done ; the 
term ‘by meiins of this,’ ending as it does with the instrumental 
case-termination, serving to point out the employment of the 
mantra text directly quoted ;— (b) while in the case of the 
injunction ‘the Astakas should be performed,’ which is found 
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in the Smpti, we infer, on the strength of this Snipti, the 
corresponding Veda text; — similarly, when we read the 

Mantra-text, ‘I am chopping grass, the seat of the Gods,’ we 
at once infer, on the basis of the indicative power of the 
words of that text, the Vedic injunction that ‘the said text is to 
be employed in the chopping of grass ;’ this Mantra is found 
in that section of the Veda which deals with the Darsha- 
purnamdsa sacrifice, and the chopping of grass is laid down 
as to be done in course of that sacrifice ; but there is no 
such direct injunction as that ‘the chopping should be 
done with such and such a Mantra and the above-mentioned 
Mantra-text is found to be capable, by its very form, of 
indicating the chopping of grass ; while as regards its being 
connected in a general way, with the Darsha-pvrrjanidsa 
sacrifice, this follows the fact of its occurring in the same 
‘context’ as the injunction of that sacrifice; and it is by 
virtue of its own indicative force that it comes to be 
employed in the chopping of grass. The idea arising in the 
mind of the student (on noticing the above facts) is as 
follows:—‘From the context it follows that the Mantra-text 
in question should be used in the performance of the Darsha- 
purnamdsa sacrifices ;—how is this to be done ?—well, the 
natural answer is that it is to be used in the manner in which 
it is capable of being used ; the capacity of a thing, even 
though not directly mentioned, always helps in determining 
its use ;—what then is the Mantra-text capable of doing ?— 
it is capable of indicating the chopping of grass ; —hence 
from the context, and from the capability of the Mantra itself, 
it follows that it should he employed in the chopping of 
grass’ ;—as soon as this idea has been arrived at, the corres¬ 
ponding words, ‘by this Mantra the chopping of grass 
should he done,’ present themselves to the mind ; because as a 
matter of fact, every concrete conception is preceded by the 
corresponding verbal expression. The said verbal expression, 
thus presenting itself to the mind, is called the ‘ inferred Vedic 
text.’ The Text thus inferred is regarded as ‘ Veda,’ by virtue 
of the fact that it owes its existence to the force of two other 
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Vedic texts— viz., the text laying- down the Darshapurnamasa 
and the Mantra-text referred to above. Such is the opinion of 
Kumarila. 

Or, the term ‘vidhana’ may be taken as equivalent to 
‘vidhi’, meaning actual operation, the accomplishment of 
purpose ; this is called " svayambhn ’ in the sense that it is 
eternal, i.e., handed down by beginningless tradition,—or that 
it is prescribed in the eternal Veda ;—‘ entire' — i.e., what is 
prescribed in the directly available verbal texts, and what is 
only implied by the force of what is directly expressed by 
the words of the texts. The Vedic injunction is of two 
kinds :— (a) There is one kind of injunction which is directly 
expressed by the words ; ex/., ‘desirous of Brahmin glory, one 
should offer the Sunrya-Charu ' ; here what is expressed is that 
one who desires Bralnnio glory is the lit and proper person 
to offer the Saurya-Charu ; and when one proceeds to secure 
Brahmie glory by means of the said ottering, he learns that 
the procedure of the oil'ering is analogous to the Agneya 
offering (which is the archetype of all Churn-offerings). In 
both these cases the idea got at, being derived from the words 
of the texts, is regarded as ‘derived directly from words 
though the former is derived directly from the words and the 
latter from what is ‘expressed by the worlds,’ yet, this 
difference, due to the removal of the latter by one step, does 
not deprive it of the character of ‘ being derived from words.’ 
For instance, when the water in the pool is struck by the hand, 
and it in its turn strikes against some other place ; and yet 
this latter place is regarded as being struck by the hand, 
though not directly ; similarly when pieces of rubber are 
thrown down, they rise and fall, and all the subsequent acts 
of rising and falling are the indirect effects of the first 
downward impulse imparted to them. Exactly’ analogous is 
the case of the injunctions in question : Every ectypal 
sacrifice is related to a particular form of procedure (borrowed 
from its archetype). Similarly when we meet with the 
injunction ‘one should perform the Vishvajit sacrifice,’ we 
argue that no injunction is possible except in reference to 
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a fit and proper person capable of (and having a motive for) 
performing it, and hence come to the conclusion that the 
person so capable is one who desires Heaven ; this idea being 
thus implied by the force of what is directly expressed by the 
words of the text. It is in view of this two-fold character of 
injunctions (and enjoined acts) that we have the term ‘entire.’ 
In fact the purpose of adding the epithet * entire’ is to indicate 
that Smfiis have their source in the Yeda. This we shall 
explain under Discourse II. 

An objection is raised :—“As a matter of fact, Vidlii is 
something in the form of what should be done, expressed by 
the injunctive and such other verbal expressions; and this, 
in all cases, must be directly expressed by actual words ; 
under the circumstances, what do you mean by saying that 
there are two kinds of injunction,—that the term ‘one should 
offer’ denotes something to be done, and tire procedure of 
the offering is indicated by implication in the manner 
described above ?’’ 

There is no force in this objection. As a matter of fact, 
in the case of the injunctive words ‘ iiirvape/,’ ‘should offer,’ 

‘ yajeta ,’ ‘should sacrifice’ and the like, even though what is 
expressed by the verbal root itself may be comprehended, 
the full conception of what is to be done is not obtained until 
we have comprehended the other factors,—such as the 
character of the person fit for the performance,, the procedure 
to be adopted, and the actual details of the act to he per¬ 
formed ; it is only as equipped with all these factors that the 
Injunction becomes comprehended in its complete form. In 
view of this fact, there is nothing incongruous in regarding 
the said factors also as denoted by the Injunctive word. 

This is what the text means by the epithet ‘ achintya" 
inconceivable which means ‘not directly perceptible.’ What 
is directly perceived is said to be ‘ apprehended,’ and not ‘ con¬ 
ceived, or remembred ’ (so that if the Yeda were something 
directly perceived, the epithet ‘ inconceivable ’ would have no 
force ; things like the \eda can only be conceived of, and the 
Yeda isnot even that]. 
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‘Not directly cognisable — -i.e., that which has got to be 
assumed or interred, as forming the source of several asser¬ 
tions made in the Smyti; as a matter of fact, such Yedic 
texts are not perceived , hence it is called ‘ not directly cognis¬ 
able.’—Or ‘ not directly cognisable ’ may be taken in the 
sense of incapable of having its extent exactly defined, by 
reason of its being very extensive ; the Yeda being divided into 
several rescensions, cannot be exactly defined by all persons ; 
and on this account also it may be called ‘ inconceivable 
even in ordinary parlance, people are found to say—‘ what 
to say of others; this cannot be even conceived of.’ The 
mind can conceive of all things ; but the Veda is so extensive 
that it cannot be conceived of even by the mind. Tims the 
two epithets ( ‘ inconceivable * and 1 not directly cognisable ’) 
serve to indicate that the Yeda is beyond the reach of the 
internal as well as the external organs of perception ; i.e., it is 
very extensive ; and this mention of the extensiveness of 
the Veda serves as an inducement to the Teacher ; the mean¬ 
ing being—‘ it is you alone who have learnt the Veda which is 
so extensive, hence you alone are con versa at with what ought 
to be done, which forms the true import of the said I'eda .’ 

The term ‘ Karya ,’ ‘ what ought to be done,’ stands for 
the act to be performed ; in reference to which the man is 
prompted to be the performer, (in sue!) terms as)—‘ this 
should be done by you,’ ‘ this should not be done by you,’ 
‘ the Agnihotra should be performed’ ‘ the eating of the flesh 
af an animal killed by a poisoned arrow should not be done.’ 
Avoidance also is a kind of ‘ acting ; ’ e.g., the ‘ non-doing of 
Brahmana-murder ’ constitutes the ‘ performance ’ or ‘ acting ’ 
)f the avoidance (of Brahmana-murder). Activity is 
acting ; ’ so is also * desisting from activity ; ’ and the name 
acting ’ is not restricted to only that which is accomplished 
>y means of instruments and agents set in motion ; in fact, 
vhen such ‘ acting ’ is possible, if one desists from it, this 
lesisting also is * acting.’ For instance, when it is asserted 
hat ‘the man who takes wholesome food lives long,’ what 
4 meant is that the man who takes his food at the proper 
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time, and who does not eat at the improper time ; as desisting 
from eating is also ‘ wholesome.’ 

Or, the word ‘ Karga' may be taken as indicating the 
Injunction and the Prohibition ; as these alone form the 
essence of the Veda; the other parts of it, which are merely 
descriptive of certain happenings, —such passages for instance 
as ‘ he wept, and because he wept, he became known as 
Eudra,' —are not true ; they are not meant to be taken in 
their literal sense, they are meant to be construed along with 
an injunctive passage and serving the purpose of commending 
what has been laid down in that injunctive passage. For 
instance, the descriptive passage just quoted—beginning with 
‘ he wept ’ and, ending with ‘ there is weeping in his house 
within a year ’—-is to be construed with the injunctive passage— 
‘Therefore silver should not be placed on the grassand 
being deprecatory of the placing of silver, it serves the pui’pose 
of commending the prohibition of that placing of silver. This 
is what is meant by the dictum —‘the Veda is an authoritative 
source of knowledge in regard to ichat lots to be accomplished, 
and not whal is already accomplished f and what is mentioned 
in the Arthavada or Descriptive Passages is what is already 
accomplished ; and what is already accomplished cannot be 
cognised as something to be done ; what however is cognised is 
that the description is supplementary to some injunction; if 
then it were taken to be true in its own literal sense, it could 
not be supplementary to any injunction ; and this would militate 
against the syntactical connection between the two passages— 
descriptive and injunctive; and so long as two passages can be 
taken as syntactically connected and constituting a single 
compound sentence, it is not right to take them as two distinct 
sentences. [The reverse process of taking the injunction as 
supplementary to the description would not be right ; for] as a 
matter of fact, what is yet to he accomplished could not be 
subservient to what is already accomplished ; specially because, 
if this were so (and the in junction itself were not literally 
true), then the Veda would contain no injunction of anything 
at all; and it would thereby cease to be an authoritative 
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source of knowledge. This would involve the further 
incongruity, that we would have to deny the well-recognised 
fact of the injunctive and other words denoting injunction. 
It is with a view to all this that the revered Mann has declared 
‘something to he done’ as the ‘ essence’ of the Veda. Jaimini 
also in the Vurvamlmdnsa-Sutm (1.1.2)—‘ Duty is that desirable 
thing which is prescribed by the Yedic injunction’—has 
distinctly declared that the Veda is an authoritative source of 
knowledge in regard to what is to be done. 

The term of address ‘ Lord’ has been used on the under¬ 
standing that the personage, addressed is well-known to bo 
possessed of the capacity to expound duty,—such capacity 
being due to his being endowed with a high degree of 
knowledge of all things. The meaning thus is—‘ O Lord, 
may you, who are fully able to expound Duty, explain 
the Duties to us.’ 

Being thus questioned by means of the first three verses, 
he promised, in the following verse, what he was asked to 
do. (3) 



II. Manu’s Answer 


VERSE IV 

Being thus questioned by the high-souled Great Sages, 

HE, POSSESSED Of ILLIMITABLE VIGOUR, RECEIVED THEM 
WITH REVERENCE, AND WITH PROPER COURTESY ANSWERED 

them — 1 Listen.’— (t) 


Bhdsya. 

* Vie' —Manu— 'possessed of illimitable rigour, being thus 
questioned by the high-souled Great Sages, <tnswend them — 
“ Listen .” ’ 

‘ Thus ’—in the aforesaid manner ; the word ‘thus’ which 
denotes method, includes the matter as well as the manner of 
the question; hence ‘ thus questioned ’ means ‘ thus questioned, 
i.e., questioned about Duties—he answered.’ 

Or, the word 1 thus ’ may he taken as denoting manner only. 
Asa matter of fact, however the word ‘questioned’ already 
brings to the mind tlie details (matter as well as manner) of 
what has been questioned about; hence the meaning is—‘what 
he was questioned about, that ho answered;’ thus the question 
and the answer come to have the same objective. 

Under this explanation the word ‘thus’ becomes super¬ 
fluous, and only serves the purpose of filling the gap in the 
metre. Under the former explanation however, the word 
‘thus’ itself serves the purpose of showing that the 
‘questioning’ and the ‘answering’ have both the same 
objective. 

The word ‘ Sam,yak’ ‘ with proper courtesy’ qualifies 
the answering : ‘ he answered with proper courtesy ’— i.e., 
gladly, not with anger or any other form of displeasure. 
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‘Possessed of illimitable vigour ’—with undiminished 
power of speech; he whose ‘ vigour,’ power, capacity of 
exposition, is ‘ illimitable,’ infinite. 

The epithet ‘ high-souledf serves to show that there is no 
incompatibility in the persons being ‘ Great Sages,’ and at the 
same time ‘questioners’ (as if 1 liey themselves did not know 
what they were asking about!; hence it is said ‘ he answered 
the Great Sages.’ Tt is the philanthropic person that is called 
‘ high-souled,’ hence the meaning is that though they them¬ 
selves knew all about Duties,—otherwise they would not be 
‘ Great Sages,’—yet they questioned Maim for the benefit of 
other people; the idea in their minds being as follows— 1 Manu 
is a Sage whose authoritative character is better known,—what 
he says is always respected by people,-—he is always approach¬ 
ed with trust and confidence,—hence for the expounding of 
the treatise, we shall make him our Teacher,—and when he is 
questioned by us, he will be regarded by the people as still 
more trustworthy.’ 

It is this explanation that justifies the statement in the 
text regarding Manu having received them with reverence .’ If 
it were not as we have explained, what would be the meaning 
of the ‘ reverence ’ shown by the Teacher to the Pupil ? The 
word of the text which means ‘having received with reverence ’ 
must be explained as a participle formed of the root ‘ arch ’’ 
(to worship)with the prefix ‘ a ’ and the participial affix 
‘ lgap ’ [as without the prefix, the form would be ‘ archayitvd ’]. 
Another reading (which removes the difficulty) is ‘ arch ay it va 
tan.’ 

In connection with the present verse, the following 
question has been raised—“ If the whole of this Treatise 
has been composed by Manu himself, it is not right to 
attribute it to another person, as is done in the state¬ 
ment—‘ being questioned by them, he answered ’ ; the proper 
form would have been—‘ being questioned by them, I 
answered.’ If, on the other hand, someone else is the 
author of the Treatise, then why should it be called 
‘ Manava ’ (of Manu) ?” 
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There is no force in this objection. In the first place, 
it is a well known fact that in most cases the authors 
of Treatises state their own views as if emanating from 
other persons,—making use of such expressions as—‘ in this 
connection they say ’ or ‘ they meet this argument thus,’ 
and so forth ; and the form ‘ being questioned hv them I 
answered ’ would not be in keeping with such usage ; the 
reason underlying this fact is that the older the person tire 
more authoritative he is regarded to be by the people ; 
it is for this reason that we find Jaimini (1.1.5) stat¬ 
ing his own view as emanating from ‘ Badarayana.’ 

Or (another explanation is that) the Treatise is a compilation 
made and related by Bhrgu ; and since the original Smrti 
[which is, in the present Treatise related by Bhrgu] was 
compiled (from teachings received directly from Prajapati) 
by Manu,—it is styled ‘ {Minima ’ (of Manu). 

He answered the great sages ;—what was the answer ? 
—‘ Listen to what I have been questioned about.’ (1). 



III. Origin of the World 


VERSE V 

This (World) was tn existence in the form, as if were, 
of dense Darkness,—unfeuckived, fndifferentiated, 

INCOG ITA13LE, (HENCE) 1NCOGNI/.A RLE ; VS IT WAS WHOLLY 
MERGED IN DEEP SLEEP. (5). 

Ill/asi/a. 

At the very outset there arises an objection Whore we 
began and wliereto we are carried ! Maim was asked 
to expound the duties laid down in the scriptures, and he 
promised to expound them; under t he circumstances, the 
description of the world in its unditVerentiated state 
(with which the present verse begins) is wholly irrelevant 
and purposeless. In fact it becomes a true case of the 
well-known 'proverb—‘ Being questioned about mangoes, he 
describes the Kovidara tree.’ Further, there is no authority in 
support of what is here described ; nor is any useful 
purpose served by it. So the whole of this First Discourse 
need not be studied at all.” 

Our answer to the above is follows :—What the First 
Discourse does is to describe the fact of the Treatise 
having an extensive scope ; so that what is described here 
is the whole range of the cosmic process, beginning with 
Brahman down to the inanimate objects, as forming the 
basis of D/tanna and Adharma , Bight and Wrong ; for 
instance, verse 49 describes the vegetable objects as ‘ wrap¬ 
ped in manifold Darkness, the result of their own acts ’ 
[which shows that plants also arc related to, and affected 
by, Right and Wrong] ; and later on, again in Discourse 
1 , verse 23, it will be stated that ‘ having recognised, by 
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moans of his intellect, these transitions of the individual 
sou], through merit and demerit, (Right and Wrong), one 
should fix his attention upon the Right.’ From all this 
it follows that Right is the cause of superiority (in the scale of 
existence) and Wrong of the reverse; thus the present treatise, 
expounding the exact nature of Right and Wrong, serves an 
extensive purpose, and as such should he studied. Such is the 
purport of the First Discourse. 

'The authority for what is declared in the present verse con¬ 
sists of Mantra, Arthavada and Inference. As for the Mantra ; 
we have the following (in llgveda, 10.129.3)—‘ Darkness 

existed, enveloped in darkness, uncognised in the beginning ; 
this whole existed in a fluid state ; the gross was con¬ 
tained in the subtile ; the one entity that existed came 

to be born, by virtue of austerities.’ The meaning is as 
follows:—‘At the Universal Dissolution, the Sun, the Moon, 
the Fire and other sources of light having been destroy¬ 

ed, there existed Darkness alone ; —this (subtile) Darkness 
was ‘ enveloped,’ wrapped, in Darkness in the gross form ; 
at this time there was no cogniser ; hence, there being no 

one to cognise things, there was no cognition of anything ; 
therefore Darkness is described as enveloped in darkness ; 
—‘ in the beginning,’ i.e. before elemental creation, it was 
‘ uncognised,’ unknown ; ‘ this whole existed in the fluid state,’ 
i.e. every active or mobile object was motionless ; the 
‘ gross,’ the larger, ‘ was contained in the subtile,’ the 
smaller ; i.e. every differentiated object was 1 ‘esolved into 
its original evolvents ; this indicates the undifferentiated 
state of the world ; and the last foot of the Mantra de¬ 
scribes the earliest stage of evolution ; that ’ ‘ one entity ’ 
which ‘ existed ‘ came to be born, by virtue of austerities,’ 
i.e. by the force of austerity it became manifested in 
differentiated forms ; i.e. under the influence of past acts, 
it came into existence again ; or, it may mean that under 
the conditions described, Hiranyagarbha, came into existence 
by himself, bv virtue of his austerities ; as described later 
on (verse 6) —‘ Thereupon the self-born &c. &c.’ 
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The possibility of Universal Dissolution is proved by 
Inference: That which has been found to be destroyed 
in one part is also iound to be destroyed in its entirety ; 
e.g. at one time a single house is found to be burnt, and 
at another time the entire village is burnt (this is the 
Major Premise) ; all such things as are produced by active 
agents,—such for instance, as houses, palaces and the like 
are found to be liable to destruction (this is the second 
step in the inferential process) ;— this world, consisting 
of rivers, oceans, mountains &e., is the work of an active 
agent (this is the third step) ;—hence it.follows that, like 
the house &c., the whole world will come to destruction 
(this is the final conclusion). It will not be right to 
argue that the fact of the world being the work of an 
active agent is itself not vet established ;—for that fact 
also is deduced from the fact of the world having, like 
the house and such things, a particular shape;—all this 
constitutes the Inference (upon which the statements in 
the present verse are based). 

We do not make any attempt either at clarifying 
(discussing and strengthening) the said proofs, or at refut¬ 
ing (the counter-arguments) ; because the present treatise 
does not deal with proofs and reasonings ; and reasonings 
could not be fully grasped until they have been fully stated 
and examined ; and if all this were done, the work would 
become a treatise on ‘ Reasonings,’ not on ‘ Daw ; ’ and 
further, it would become too prolix. 

This subject (of Creation and Dissolution) in its details 
shall be found described (in verses 7 et tseq.) and the 
process described shall be in some places in accordance 
with the Puranas and sometimes in accordance with 
the Sanlchya doctrines. But the knowing or not knowing of 
those details does not make any difference in Right and 
Wrong ; hence we are not going to deal with it in detail. 
If any person stands in need of the detailed account of 
the process, he should search for it in the said sources 
of information. What we undertake to do is to construe 
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yn(l explain the words of the text, and this is all that 
we shall do. A brief exposition of the purport of the Discourse 
we have already given. 

‘This,' world, ‘was in existence? 1 in the form of dense 
Darkness’— i.e. as if it were dense darkness; the term ‘ bliTita? 
which lias several meanings, is here used to denote similarity', 
just as in the statement ‘ //at tad bhinnesvabhinnam chhinnesva- 
chhinnam samuny<d>lwlani sa shabdah ’ (‘ that which remains the 
same oven though the things denoted by it are diverse ; which 
remains undestroyed even when the things denoted are 
destroyed, which is, as if it were, a Generality , this is the 
Word ’), the word ‘ samTinyahhTilah ’ means ‘as if it were a 
generality.’ 

“ What is it that constitutes the similarity of the World 
to Darkness V ’’ 

The answer is given bv the next word ‘ unperceired •? in 
as much as all the products with their diverse differentiated 
forms are at the time resolved in the Fvolvent Original, the 
world is not perceived. 

It might have been cognised by means of Inference; but 
that also is not possible; as it is ‘ undifferentiated''-, the ‘differen¬ 
tial’ meant is that character which distinguishes one thing from 
another ; and this also is dissolved at the ti me; for the simple 
reason that all products, with their distinguishing features, 
have been destroyed. 

‘ lueogitable ’——that form in which the World existed 
was not capable of being even thought of, in that form; 
‘cogitation’ here stands for all forms of Inference; the 
meaning being that at the time there was no kind of 
Inference—neither from generals to particulars, nor from 
particulars to generals- -available, by means of which the 
World could bo cognised.—For these reasons it was 
also 'incognizable.' 

From all this it might follow that the World did 
not exist at all, and it was only a non-existent World that 
came into, existence (subsequently) ; w ith a view to preclude 
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this, the text adds —‘as if wholly merged in deep sleep.' 
As a matter of fact, the existent can never conic into exis¬ 
tence out of the non-existent ; it lias been declared in the 
Upanisads (the Chhandogya )—‘0 dear one, this was, in the 
beginning existent; how could the existent lie born out of 
the non-existent ? ’—All that is meant is that the World is 
incognizable by the instrumentality of the ordinary means 
of cognition, which operate through, and bear upon, only differ¬ 
entiated things; that such is its condition is known from the 
scriptures, which also are as transcendental in their character 
as the ante-natal condition of the World. 

‘As if merged in deep sleep ,'—‘deep sleep ’ stands fo rthat 
condition of repose which is beyond the conditions of waking 
and dreaming; and it lias been cited only by way of illustration; 
the meaning being—‘ just as the soul, in the condition of 
deep sleep, remains entirely unconscious of any thoughts or 
sufferings, and free from all notions of diversity,—and yet 
it cannot be said to be non-existent, because on waking, 
it is recognised as being the same that was asleep, as shown 
bv the idea T have slept soundly ,—exactly the same is 
the case with the World, as is shown by the scriptures 
that describe things as they have actually existed, and also 
proved, for those tvlio depend upon reasonings, by what appear 
to be sound Inferences.’ 

‘IPas in existence ’—the past tense has been used, because 
the condition described can never be known by any person ; 
hence it is that it has been described as ‘incognizable.’ 

‘ Wholly ’—this shows that the dissolution is not partial 
but total. (5) 
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VERSE VI 

Thereafter, the Supreme Being Hjranyagakbha, self- 
150 RN, UNMANIFEST AND BRINGING INTO VIEW THIS 
(UNIVERSE), APPEARED,—DISPELLING DARKNESS AND HAVING 
HIS (creative) POWER OPERATING UPON THE ELEMENTAL 

Substances and other i kings. (0) 


.Bhasya. 

After the above described Great Night ;—the ‘Self-born,’ 
be who comes into existence by himself; i.c. who takes up a 
body by his own will, his taking the body not being dependent 
upon his past acts, as it is in the case of beings undergoing 
births and deaths. 

‘ Umnanifest ,’—not cognizable by people devoid of ability 
to contemplate and other powers produced by the practice of 
yoga. Or, it would be better to read ‘ aoyaklmn’ (in the 
Accusative), making it an epithet of 4 ulam’ ‘this;’ the 
meaning being 4 this universe which was in its unmanifest 
condition.’ 

4 Bringing into view ’—making it perceptible in the form 
of the grosser products ; that is, he by whose wish the World 
comes into existence. 

‘Appeared’ —the term 4 Pradnh ’—denotes visibility. 

4 Dispelling darkness ,’— 4 darkness ’ stands for the state of 
dissolution ; be dispells, sets aside, that state ; he creates the 
World afresh and is therefore said to 4 dispel darkness.’ 

‘Elemental Substances,’ earth and the rest. 

‘Other things’ —refers to Sound and other qualities of the said 
substances;—he has his ‘power’ i.c. creative power—‘operating,’ 
acting, upon the said substances &e. The Elemental Substances 
by themselves are incapable of producing the World; when 
however the requisite potency is instilled into them by him, 
they become transformed into the shape of trees and othyr 
things. The term 4 Elemental Substances ’ here does hot 
stand for the substances, which at the beginning of ‘creation,’ 
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exist in the form of potencies lying latent in Primordial 
Matter. 

Another reading is ‘ mahabhutdnnvi'ttanjah ‘ anuvyttam, 
meaning bent upon ; the meaning of the epithet remains the 
same as before. (6) 


VERSE VII 

He,— who is apprehended beyond the senses, who is 

SUBTILE, UNMAN IEEST AND ETERNAL, ABSORBED IN ALL 

CREATED THINGS AND INCONCEIVABLE,-APPEARED BY 

HIMSELE. (7) 

Mhdsya. 

\Ile, who’ —these two pronouns refer to something well- 
known, that is (in the present context) the * Supreme 
Brahman,’ lie who is described, in the Vedanta texts as 
also in other philosophical systems, in the Itihasas and 
Puranas, as having the qualities going to lie described in 
the present verse. 

‘He appeared by himself'—i.e. took a body for himself; the 
root ‘bha,’ having several meanings, is here used in the sense 
of coming into existence ; or, it may be taken in its usual sense 
of shining ; the meaning being that he was self-elfulgent, and 
did not need the light from the sun or other sources. 

« Atlndriya ’ means that which is beyond the senses, the 
compound being taken as an Aryaylbhara ; the compound 
‘atlndriya grahyah' being included under the general rule 
of compounds formulated in Panini’s Sutra 2.1.1; the mean¬ 
ing being that he is apprehended beyond the senses, he never 
comes within range of the senses ; it is an entirely different 
kind of cognition, the intuitive cognition of the yogin, by 
which he is apprehended. Or, the compound 4 that which is 
beyond the senses ,’ may he taken as standing for the Mind, 
which, being imperceptible, is not perceived by the senses; 
it is for this reason that the Vaishesilcas have held Mind to 
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be £ cognisable by means of Inference,’ as stated in the Nydya- 
suira (1.1.IG)—‘The fact that cognitions do not appear 
simultaneously is indicative of the Mind.’ And it is by means 
of this Mind alone that the said Being is apprehended. Says 
the revered Yyasa also—‘lie is not perceptible by the eye, 
nor by the other senses; he is apprehended by means of 
the clear Mind, by persons endowed with subtle powers of 
cognition ’ ;— i.e. not sullied by the defects of passion &c.;— 
by persons who have acquired the powers of subtle percep¬ 
tion, by virtue of their being entirely devoted to the worship 
of the said Being. 

‘Subtile’ — i.e. as if he were ‘subtile,’ small; inreality 
he is not the substratum of any such finite or concrete 
predications or concepts as ‘ large ’ or ‘ smallhe is, in fact, 
beyond all such predications ; as is declared in the following 
passage—‘ He is free even from the semblance of all predi¬ 
cations ; he has been variously conceived of on the strength of 
scriptures and inference, ho is beyond all taint of duality, 
beyond affirmation and denial, beyond sequentiality and 
non-sequentiality, beyond reality and unreality; he is the 
very soul of the universe, and becomes cognised only by 
means of discriminative wisdom.’ 

Because he is ‘ subtile,’ he is * un)uanifest, eternal ; ’ being 
of subtilt; nature, he is endowed with beginuimrless and 
endless puissance, borne people have held that the position 
of ‘ Iliranyagarbha is attained by (ordinary beings) through 
(meritorious) acts ; according to these people also he is ‘ ever¬ 
lasting,’ in the sense that, though lie has beginning, he has 
no end ; because his condition, which consists in being the 
oxparieneer of the fruits emanating from his original act of 
bringing about creation, never comes to an end. 

He is described as ‘ absorbed in all created things ’ in the 
sense that he is the very soul of things, having his mind 
intent upon the idea that ‘ all things are to be created by 
me ; ’ when for instance, the jar made of clay, having its 
bodj built out of clay, is said to be ‘ absorbed in (consisting 
of) the clay; ’ similarly when a certain person ponders too 

A 
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much over a thing, he is described figuratively, as * absorbed 5 
in that thing ; as we find in such expressions as—‘ this person 
is absorbed iu women,’ ‘ he is absorbed in the Rgveda,’ ‘ he 
is absorbed in the Yajurveda,’ and so forth. Or, it may he 
in view of the Advaita, ‘ Nominalistic,’ Philosophy, by ivhich 
sentient as well as insentient things have no existence apart from 
Iliranyagarbha, all being his illusory modifications; so that 
these modifications consisting of the created things, and these 
being noil-different from him, it is only right that he should 
be described as ‘absorbed in (consisting of) created tilings.’— 

“ But how can the single entity undergo illusory modifica¬ 
tions ? It would be inconsistent with its unity.” 

The answcrjgiven by the upholders of the theory of ‘ illusory 
modifications’ is as follows :—When the surface of the sea 
is struck by the winds, high waves rise out of it, and these 
waves are not entirely apart from the sea, nor are they totally 
• absorbed in it; and they cannot bo described ns either ‘ different ’ 
or c non-different ’ from it; exactly similar is the case with the 

‘ illusory modifications ’ of Brahman. 

The term ‘also ’ may also be supplied to the words of the 
text; the sense being—‘even though, in his own pristine 
form, he is imperceptible, he becomes perceptible in the form 
of the ‘modifications;’ similarly with the epithet ‘ subtile ; ’ 
the implication of ‘also’ being that lie is gross in the form of 
the grosser modifications; similarly, he is ‘ nnvmnifest ’ and 
also ‘ manifest,’ ‘eternal’ and also ‘ not eternal,’ ‘ absorbed in 
created things' and also ‘ free from their forms (and limita¬ 
tions) ;’ all this being in reference to him in the condition of 
* modifications.’ 

‘ Inconceivable'— i.e. his character is marvellous, he being 
possessed of remarkable powers.—(7) 



IV. Creation of Water 


VERSE VIII 

HeSIIIING TO CREATE THE SEVERAL KINDS OE CREATED THINGS, 
He, IN THE BEGINNING, BY ME BE WILLING, PRODUCED, 
OUT OE HIS OWN BODY, WATER; AND IN THAT HE THREW 
THE SEED.—(8) 

Bhasya. 

1 Tie ’—who,—by virtue of the qualities described in the 
preceding verse, and also by virtue of such Vedic texts as 
‘ In the beginning there appeared Hiranyagarbha &c.’ (llgveda 
10.121.1)—acquired the title of ‘ Hiranyagarbha. 3 

‘ Several kinds of created things ’ —things possessed of 
various forms. 

‘ Desiring to create ,’—wishing to bring into existence. 

‘ In the beginning first of all— 4 produced,’ called into 
being— 4 w ter ; ’ ‘out of his own body ,’ i.e. f the body assumed 
by himself (on manifestation). Or, according to the Advaita 
Philosophy, 4 Primordial Matter ’ is the 4 body ’ of Hiranya- 
garblia here spoken of ; it is 4 his own ’ in the sense that it 
follows his wish, and is the cause of the production of all 
bodies. 

The next question that arises is— 44 When he created the 
body ol all living beings, did lie do so by means of some 
physical act, such as digging with the spade and so forth (as 
the potter does in the making of the Jar) ? ” 

The answer is no. — “ How then ? ”— 4 By mere willing 
by the mere act of wishing 4 let water be produced.’ 

The following further question is raised— “ Since the 
Earth and other things were non-existent at the time, what 
was the receptacle or standing ground of the water that was 
produced ? ” 
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The question is addressed to the winds i rut » ■ 
good as addressed to others!]. It might just as well l, »,« “ 
what is the receptacle or standing ground for the s 
“ himself when he has assum/d ato™ If it £ ex IZ 
that so far as the powers of the creator himself are concerned^ 
no questions arise, for the simple reason that he is pcZstd 
of unique powers,-the ,1 the same may he said i—d 

fo water and the other products also, which may he „3ed 
as having similar unique powers. farcied 

semem (gf ^ «« ««t the 



V. Birth of Brahma 


VERSE IX 

That became the golden egg, resplendent like the 
Sun ; IN THAT (EGG) HE (III RAN YAGA ItB H a) HIMSELF 
WAS BORN AS BllAHMA, THE ‘ Git AN D-FATII HR ’ OP THE 
WHOLE WOltLl).—(9) 


First oP all Primordial Matter develops in the form of 
Clay; i.e., on account of the contact of lliranyagarbha’s 
‘ seed,’ it become solidified ; and this is what is described as 
having become an ‘ egg ?— ‘ <i olden, ’ of gold, made up of 
gold ; i.e., in its brilliance it resembled the thing made of 
gold. 

“ But this statement (that the egg was of gold) is 
contained in the scriptures, and wo do not find any such term 
as ‘ like 5 or ‘resembling 5 (which would have justified the 
interpretation of ‘ golden 5 as ressemhling gold), —how then 
can wo, in the absence of any other authority, explain the 
term figuratively ? ” 

Our answer to the question is as follows:—Later on we 
find the statement— 4 by means of the two forces, he created 
Heaven and Earth 5 (Verse 13); and as a matter of fact, this 
Earth is found to consist of clay, and not of gold entirely ; and 
it is in view of this fact that we have taken the epithet 
‘ golden 5 figuratively. 

‘ Sa/iasi'ams/iKfi,’ lit. 4 thousand-rayed,’ is the Sun;— 
4 muslin 5 means rays; and the resplendence of the egg was like 
that of the rays of the Sun. 

‘ In that egg he himself ions horn' came into existence, as 
Brahma,' —Brahma is Hirapyagarblia himself the exact 
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signification of the term e himself ’ has already been explain¬ 
ed ; the meaning is that he had originally (as Hiranyagarbha) 
assumed a body by the force of occult powers, he gave up 
that body and entered within the egg.—Or, it may be that 
when he created water, Hiranyagarbha had no body, hence 
he took up a body within the egg.—Or again, the being 
spoken of as ‘ he who ’ (in verse 7) was diiferent from the 
Brahma who is described here as being born in the egg; this 
would be in keeping with what is going to be stated (in 
verse 11) in regard to the latter being ‘ created by him,’ i.e., 
created by the Supreme Lord (described in verse 7). 

“ But (under this last explanation) how could he be said 
to be ‘himself born V ’—and the text apparently speaks, as 
‘ Brahma,’ of him who was $ him self horn' (in the egg).” 

This does not ail'ect the position ; the son is often called 
by the name of the Father, when he is described as the 
‘self being born out of itself.’ 

The fact of the matter however is that what the Teacher 
has asserted is based upon scriptural texts, which have no 
bearing upon the matter at all [for being mere slrthanada, 
they are not meant to describe what is directly expressed by the 
words]; so that we need not lay stress upon what is said (in the 
text) in this connection ; specially because, so far as the 
expounding of Duties is concerned, it does not matter at all 
whether Hiranyagarbha himself was born in the egg, or he 
created some other being. 

‘ The grand-father of the whole world ’—is a proper name, 
applied figuratively. That it has to be taken so is proved by 
the fact that the Being described is not literally the ‘ Grand¬ 
father ’ of the people; what the attributing of this proper 
name is meant to indicate is that the being described is an 
object of great reverence, the term ‘ Grand-father ’ being 
chosen, because the Grand-father commands greater reverence 
than even the Father. (9). 



VI. Meaning of the term ‘ Narayana’ 


VERSE x 

Water is called ‘ Nara,’—Water being the offspring 
of Nara ; since water was the first thing created by 
(or, the original residence of) that Being, he is, on 
that account, described as ‘Narayana.’—(10 ) 

Bhasya. 

The Being just described is the same who, here and there 
in the scriptures, is described under the name ‘ Narayana , as 
possessed of a superior degree of creative and cognitive powers, 
and hence being the Personal Creator of the world ; the mere 
difference in names does not necessarily imply difference in 
the things denoted ; so that the Beings described under the 
names ‘ Brahma ,’ ‘ Narayana ’ and ‘ Maheshvara ’ are one and 
the same; though they form the objects of diverse forms of 
worship, yet they do not differ among themselves; as we shall 
show under Discourse XII. 

How this is (i.e. how Brahma is the same as 'Narayana') 
is explained now '‘ Water is called Nara ,’—described 
under the name of,—‘ Nara.’ 

In answer to the objection—“ There is no such usage 
current among experienced persons; nor is it generally known 
that water is called Nara” —the Author adds :—‘ Water being 
the offspring of Nara ,’— the supreme Being (Hiranyagarbha, 
described in verse 8 as having created water) might well 
be known under the name ‘ Nara ,’ Berson ; and water is his 
' offspring hence water is spoken of as ‘Nara,’ the name of the 
father is often applied to the child, e.g , the ‘ sons of Vashistha,’ 
the revered sages Tarabhrn, Maiulu and Lomaka , are spoken 
of as ‘ Vashisthah and such usage is based upon the 
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figurative identification of the child with the father.—' Since ’ 
because—‘ Water,' known as ‘ Nara,' was 1 the first thing 
created by ' —or it was his container when he lay in the womb 
(egg)—‘Ae is, on that account, described as Narayana.' 

In the sense of ‘ he whose container is Nara ’ the compound 
should he ‘narayana \ hut the first vowel may be taken as 
lengthened according to Panini’s Sutra G.3.134, which justifies 
such lengthening in several other cases also,; just as we 
have in the word ‘ purusa’ (which is a variant for ‘ pimtsa') ; 
—or we may have the lengthening due to the affix ‘ an ’ in 
the sense of ‘ mass’ [so that nara would be ‘ mass of water,’ 
and ‘ he who has this mass of water as his container, ay an a,' 
would he ‘ narayana’]. (10). 



VII. Nature of Brahma 


VERSE XI 


That which is the cause—unmanifest, eternal and 

PARTAKING OP THE NATURE OF THE EXISTENT AND THE 
NON-EXISTENT,—THE BEING PRODUCED RY THAT (CAUSE) 
IS DESCRI15ED AMONG PEOPLE AS ‘BRAHMA.’— (11) 

Bhdsga. 

The 4 cause ’ spoken of here is one who is always the cause , 
never the product; the formation of his body is not dependent 
upon the will of any other being; lie is endowed with a 
natural supremacy all his own ;— 4 unmanifest and eternal ’ 
as already explained (under verse 7);—‘ pertaking of the 
nature of the existent and the non-existent ’ ;•—‘ mdasat ’ stands 
for the ‘sat,'' ‘existent,’ and the 4 a satnon-existent' ; and the 
said 4 cause ’ is one whose ‘ nature ,’ character, consists of 
the said ‘ existent and non-existent.’ 

“ But how can a single entity partake of the two contradic¬ 
tory characters of the ‘ existent ’ and the ‘ non-existent ’ ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows :—In as much as people of 
the present day cannot form any idea of such a being, the 
cause becomes incapable of being spoken of as 4 existent,’ 
and hence is described as 4 partaking of the nature of the 
non-existent ; and yet, in as much as the fact of the said 
being being the cause of the entire world is known from 
the scriptures, it is described as 4 partaking of the nature 
of the existent thus the description of Brahman as both 
(‘existent’ and ‘non-existent’) is not incongruous, being based, 
as it is, upon the difference in the character of the persons 
conceiving of it. 

“ As a matter of fact, this is true of all things; everything 
is 4 existent 5 in its own form and 4 non-existent ’ in the form 
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of other things; why then should it be stated that this is not 
incongruous in the case of Brahman only ?” 

■The ansAver to this is as follows:—Under the philosophy 
of ‘Non-duality’ nothing except Brahman being ‘ existent’ 
what is that other thing which (while existent in its own form) 
could be spoken of as ‘ non-existent’ in the form of Brahman ? 

‘ The being produced b// that,’ —being brought into exis¬ 
tence, being created within the egg; this Being ‘ is described 
among people as Brahma ’; the being, who is found mentioned 
in the Mahabharata and other works as seated here and there 
for the purpose of granting boons to such Doras, si suras and 
Rsis as have performed severe austerities,—he was the 
first to be created by the afore-mentioned Supreme Being, 
the Highest Brahman. 


[ d different explanation of corses 3-1.1 ] 

Other people have explained verses 3 el seq. in a different 
manner. 

‘ Th is ’ (in verse 3) refers by direct gesticulation to the 
world ; —the ‘ vidhdna,' creation, ‘of this entire’ world is of -— 
i.e., belongs to—the ’■self-born .'—-It is '■inconceivable,' marvellous, 
wonderful, very extensive ;—‘ not directly cognisable,' ‘ aprame - 
yam,' incapable of being known by all persons. This is 
what is stated in the Veda also—‘Who knows it? Who has 
described it here ? Whence have these been born ? Whence 
this creation ? ’ (Bgveda, 3.54.5). That is to say,—Does this 
entire world come into existence through some material 
cause ? Or is it all a mere Idea, as held by the Bauddha ? 
Is it dependent upon the will of a Supreme Being ? Or is it 
dependent only upon the acts of the beings born ? Or is it 
merely a natural process ?—All this cannot be rightly 
ascertained: similarly it cannot be ascertained whether the 
creation of the world proceeds from the ‘ JtTahat ’ downwards 
(as held by the Sankhyas ) or from the Diad downwards (as 
held by the Taisheyikas).—’Of all this,' ‘you know (A.) the 
‘ Jcarya ’ product, (B) the ‘ tattva ’ real character and (C) the 
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‘ artha ' true purpose ,’—‘ Karyatattvdrthamt.' (A) ‘ Product,' 
— i.e. ( a ) the ‘ Principle of Egoism’ is the ‘ product ’ of Mahat,' 
(b) the subtile c Rudimentary Elements ’ are the product of 
the ‘ Principle of Egoism,’ (c) the Five gross ‘ Elementary 
Substances ’ are the product of the £ Rudimentary Elements,’ 
(d) the eleven Sense-organs are the product of the * Principle 
of Egoism ’; (e) of the gross substances the product consists of 
the ordinary material objects, from Brahma down to the tuft 
of grass,— a fact that is clearly recognised.—(B) £ Meal 

character ’—nature,—for instance, (a) the £ Mahat' consists of 
mere materiality , the entire Primordial Matter in the state of 
modification being called £ Mahat,' according to the declaration 
(in Sahkhya-Karikd 22) that £ the Mahat proceeds from 
Prakpti,' —this £ prakrti' being synonymous with ‘ Pradhdna,' 
‘Primordial Matter;’— (b) the real character of the ‘Principle 
of Egoism ’ consists of the mere ‘ notion of I ; ’—( c ) the real 
character of the subtile elements consists in their forming the 
objects of unspecified or undifferentiated cognition.—(C) 

‘ Purpose '—the fact that—' this thing is for the purpose of 
man, it serves man’s purpose in such and such a manner, 
it accomplishes such and such a purpose.’—Though as a 
matter of fact, for one who is seeking for the knowledge 
of duties, the fact of the Teacher being cognisant with the 
process of the world’s creation is of no use at all,—nor 
does it form a proper subject for enquiry,—yet, in view 
of the fact that the process cannot be learnt from any other 
source, and that there is diversity of opinion among the 
Great Sages themselves, it does become a fit subject for them 
to ask and for Manu to explain. Thus what the verse means 
is this—‘ The subject that does not come within the range of 
any of the six Means of Cognition, that also you know with 
your intuitive eye,—as for Duty it is described in the Veda, and 
as such it must be known to you ’; and this is an eulogy of 
the Teacher, bearing directly upon the main subject-matter. 

Being encouraged by the above eulogy, the Teacher pro¬ 
ceeds to explain the subject of World-creation—‘ A sit idam 
' this teas in existence,' etc. (verseS);—‘ thereafter the self-. 
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born , etc., etc.’ (verse 6). It is Primordial Matter that is re¬ 
ferred to by all these terms.—(1) It is 1 self-born ’ in the sense 
that it is by itself that it is ‘ born,’evolves, undergoes modi¬ 
fications, in the form of ' Mahat ’ and other principles ; there 
is no such self-established being as ‘ the Supreme Lord,’ whose 
will Primordial Matter obeys ; on the other hand, it is in the very 
nature of things that Primordial Matter, in the form of the Root 
Evolvent, undergoes modifications; just in the same manner 
as milk (which is a non-intelligent entity), modifying into 
co-agulated milk, becomes solidified in the form of the Curd. 
—(2) Primordial Matter is called 4 supreme being ’ in the sense 
that it is master of its own activity.-—(3) It operates upon 
things like the elemental substances and other things [this is 
what is meant by the epithet ‘ having its power operating upon 
elemental substances and other things’] ; ‘ power ’ stands for 
capacity or energy for its own activity ; the term ‘ adi 5 (‘ and 
other things ’) signifies method and restriction , so that the 
unmanifested Primordial Matter becomes the cause of Mahat 
and other things [which it would not be if ‘ maluibhutadi ’ 
were taken as 4 things beginning with the elemental sub¬ 
stances ’].—(I) It is described as 4 dispelling darkness ’ in the 
sense that when Primordial Matter changes from its pristine 
subtile (non-evolvent) condition into the evolvent condition, 
it becomes resplendent with light.—The masculine gender of 
the epithets referring to Primordial Matter, Pradhana (which 
is Neuter) may be explained as due to the word 1 purma,’ 
(‘Being’) understood (which is Masculine); and the word 
‘ purtisa * is often found to be used in the sense of Primordial 
Matter and other things, as for instance in verse 1.19, where 
we have the expression 4 of the said seven purugas, etc.’ 

‘ He who ’ (verse 7) is explained as before. 

‘ So’bhidhydya ,’ 4 by mere willing ’ (verse 8)—the willing 
is purely figurative; for Primordial Matter being non-intelli¬ 
gent, actual willing is not possible for it; what is meant by by 
4 mere willing ’ is that Primordial Matter, in evolving, acts by 
its own inherent force, independently of the will of a Supreme 
Lord, just in the same manner as a certain person accom- 
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plishes an act by himself, by his own will, independently of 
any extraneous thing.—‘ Ee in the beginning produced water ’ 
—water is called c first ’ in comparison with the other ele¬ 
mental substances; it does not mean that water was produced 
before Mahat and other principles ; the real process is going 
to be described under verse 1*19, where it is stated that it 
is the Principles that are produced first, and then the 
elemental substances.— ‘In that he threw the seed ’—that 
Primordial Matter, which is the intended Nominative, threw 
the ‘ seed ’— i.e., its energy. 

In the production of the earth and other Elemental Sub¬ 
stances, Primordial Matter becomes solidified all over, and 
assumes the form of an egg; this is what is meant by the 
words ‘ that became the egg ’ (verse 9). Just as the Prin¬ 
ciples are, in the beginning, produced without any intercourse 
between the male and the female, in the same manner (with¬ 
out intercourse between male and female) was Brahma also 
born, under the influence of his previous acts; his body is 
due to his own powers, and is not born out of any womb; 
just as the bodies of the mosquito and other insects are not 
born of wombs. 

‘ 7 he Being produced by that' (verse 11) —produced by 
Primordial Matter; the body of Brahma is described as ‘ pro¬ 
duced by that ’ in the sense that it consists of Primordial 
Matter. The rest is as before. 

The real meaning of these verses we have already ex¬ 
plained ; that is to say, they are mere ‘ arthavada,’ ‘ eulogistic 
descriptions ’ ar.d as such are with difficulty construed figura¬ 
tively. (11). 
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VERSE XII 

» 

That Supreme Lord, having dwelt in that egg for a 

YEAR, HIMSELF, BY HIS OWN THOUGHT, BROKE THAI' EGG 

INTO TWO PARTS.—(12) 

Bhasyct. 

‘ That Supreme Lord,’ Brahma ,—'for a year,' during a 
year,—‘ having dwelt in that egg ,'—the omniscient one, who 
had come into existence and was seated in the egg, thought 
of the way in which lie would come out of it ; —‘ he broke the 
egg into tiro parts ’ ;—one year is the time which the embryo 
takes for its development; so that after a year the egg, having 
reached its full development, burst (really) by reason of its 
full development having been reached. It is thus a chance 
coincidence that the egg burst just at the time that Brahma 
was thinking of coming out; and it is in view of this coinci¬ 
dence that he is described as having broken the egg into two 
parts. —(12) 



VIII. Creation of Heaven and Earth 


VERSE XIII 

Out of those two pieces (of the egg) he formed 
Heaven and Earth, and, between them, the Akasha, 
the eight quarters and the eternal receptacle of 
WATER—(13) 


Bhasya. 

1 Two places ’—the two halves of the egg-shell; out of these 
two pieces of the egg-shell ,—he formed,’ produced,— 1 Heaven 
and Earth ’; the lower half being earth [and the upper half 
Heaven];—‘ between them Akasha ,’ empty space,— 4 the eight 
quarters, the East and the rest, along with the intermediate 
points of the South-East, etc.;— 4 the receptacle of water ,’— 
(1) in the atmosphere, (2) the Ocean and (3) the Akasha 
within the Earth and the Nether Regions.—(13) 



IX. Creation of the World from ‘ Mahat' 

downwards 


VERSE XIV 

Fhoml out of himself he brought forth the Mind, 
WHICH PARTAKES OF THE NATURE OF THE EXISTENT AND 
NON-EXISTENT ; AND BEFORE THE MlND, HE BROUGHT UP 
THE ALL-POWERFUL PRINCIPLE OF EGOISM, WHOSE 

Function consists in self-consciousness.—(14) 

Bhasya. 

The creation of the Elemental Principles is now described. 
What forms the constituent factor of what, and in what 
manner, has been already explained by implication. 

« From out of himself'—i.e., from out of Primordial Matter, 
which forms his body, ‘ he brought forth Mind .’ The creation 
of the Elemental Principles is set forth here in the reverse 
order ; the meaning thus is that ‘ before the mind he brought 
up the Principle of Egoism, whose function consists in self- 
conscious ness' ; the consciousness of self, appearing in the 
form of the notion of ‘ I,’ is a function of the Principle of 
Egoism ; it is called all-powerful in the sense that it is capable 
of accomplishing its work.—(14) 

VERSE XV 

Also the all-pervading * Mahat ’ (the ‘ Great 1 rinciple 
of Intelligence) ; as also all those things that 

CONSIST OF THE THREE CONSTITUENT ATTRIBUTES, AND 
IN DUE COURSE, ALSO THE FIVE ORGANS OF SENSATIOJf 
WHICH APPREHEND OBJECTS.—(15) 

t Bhasya. 

‘ Mahat' is the name applied by the Sankhyas to one of the 
Elemental Principles ‘ all-pervading ’ qualifies the ‘ Mahat * ; 
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this Principle of Intelligence is called ‘ all-pervading ’ because, 
it actually pervades through the entire material creation. 
This he brought out before the Principle of Egoism ; this 
construction being in accordance with that adopted in the 
pi’eceding verse (in connection with the Principle of Egoism 
being produced before the Mind);— ‘as also all those things that 
consist of the three constituent Attributes' ; all that has been 
described, as also all that is going to be described.— i.e., all pro¬ 
ducts or evolutes,—are constituted by the three Attributes; these 
‘ Constituent Attributes ’ being ‘ Saftva’ (Harmony), ‘ liajas ’ 
(Energy) and ‘ Tanias' (Tnertia) ; it is only conscious entities 
that are free from these three Attributes ; while all that is 
evolved out of Primordial Matter is constituted by the three 
Attributes.— ‘The fire organs of sensation, which apprehend ,’— 
bring about the perception of,—Colour, Taste ' Odour, Touch 
and Sound), which form the respective ‘objects, ’ the ‘five,' whose 
specific names are going to be described later on, in 2.90-—‘ Also ’ 
is meant to include the ‘objects' themselves, in the form 
of Sound, Touch, Colour, Taste and Odour, and also the 
Earth and other elemental substances.—(15) 

VERSE XVI 

Having combined the subtiek components or the said 
six Principles of illimitable potency with their 
own evolutes, he created even all beings.—( 16 ) 

Bhasya . 

The said six principles of their own respective evolutes,— 
to these he joined their subtile components, and thus created 
all beings. 

The number ‘ si.r.' (mentioned in connection with the 
Principles) is made up of the five ‘Rudimentary Substances,’ 
to be described later on, and the ‘ Principle of Egoism ’ already 
described. 

The ‘ own envolutes' of these Principles, are their 
respective products ; i.e., the elemental substances, which are 
the products of the ‘ Rudimentary Substances,’ the Sen pp.nrtrorto 
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which are the products of the ' Principle of Maoism.’ The 
Earth and the other Elemental Substances being present, like 
so many ‘ bodies,’ lie joined to them tlie ‘ subtile components' ; 
i.e., the Rudimentary Substances and the Principle of Egoism ; 
that is, lie placed them in their proper places, and thus 
‘■created all beings,’ —Gods, men, animals, birds, trees and so 
forth. 

The meaning is as follows : -The six subtile components 
are productive of one portion of the entire world, the whole 
of which is evolved out of them ; that they an* ‘ subtile ’ is 
proved by the fact of their being ‘ rudimentary ’ in their 
character ;—these he ‘ combined,' i.e., brought together, with 
their own encolutes,’ i.e., their respective products; he pro¬ 
duced the material substances and the organs (of action), 
and through these, the entire material world ; these latter 
being indicated by tlie word ‘even.’ 

Tn place of ‘ mat/ami ' if is better to read ‘ mat rabbi h .— (16) 

VERSE XVIT 

Because the six subtile components of die frame (of 

Primordial Matter) enter into (produce) these, 

THEREFORE THE WISE ONES HAVE DESCRIBED THE FRAME 

of that (Primordial Matter) as ‘body.’—-(17) 

Bhasga. 

‘Frame’ —body; the ‘ components’ of it are those things 
that constitute it ; these are ‘ subfile’ the ‘six'’ already des¬ 
cribed {viz., the live Rudimentary Substances and the Principle 
of Egoism), which are called ‘arishesa,’ the undifferentiated. 

_ Tani ashrat/anti — i.e., the organs and the elemental substances 

going to he described ‘enter into ’ the said components ; which 
means that they are evolved out of them ; i.e., the evolution 
of the organs &c., has for its substratum flic six subtile 
components; this is what has been described in tlie words 
‘ the five elemental substances are produced out of the five 
Rudimentary Substances ’ ( Sankhga-karikd, 22). Because they 
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enter into them, therefore the ‘ frame of that,’ i.e., of Primordial 
Matter,—has been described as ‘ Body.’ 

Mauasvinah, ‘ manlsa ’ is wisdom ; those possessed of wisdom 
are ‘ mandarins ,’ i e., the wise ones. 

[The above explanation makes ‘ tdinlmdni ,’ the organs and 
substances, the nominative, and the ‘components ’ the objec¬ 
tive ;—this construction is found to be incompatible with 
the nominative ending in ‘ avayavah ,’ ‘ components ’; hence the 
Bhdsya puts forward another construction, which has been 
adopted in the rendering of the text.] - Or, the relation of the 
‘nominative’ and ‘ objective’ may be reversed : the ‘ subtile 
components’ being the nominative, and the ‘organs’ the objec¬ 
tive (of the verb ‘ dshrayanti ’) ; the meaning of ‘ dshrayanti ,’ 

‘ enter into,’ being that the subtile components serve as the 
substratum —‘ dshraya ’—of the organs ; just as in the phrase 
‘ he has been fed (upon) by many men,’ the man doing the 
feeding is spoken of as ‘ fed.’—Or, since verbal roots may have 
several meanings, ‘enter into ’ may be explained as 

‘ produce.’—-(17) 

VERSE XVITt 

The Great Elemental Substances, along with their 

UTINCTIONS, AS ALSO THE MlND, ALONG WITH ITS SUBTILE 

COMPONENTS, ENTER INTO THAT WHICH (ON THAT ACCOUNT) 

IS THE GENERATOR OP ALL THINGS AND IMPERISHABLE — 

( 18 ) 

lihasya. 

‘ That,' ‘ Primordial Matter—is ‘ the generator of all things ’; 
—it is ‘ imperishable; i.e., in its original (causal) form it is 
indestructible. 

“ In what way does Primordial Matter generate all 
things ? ” 

Because all these enter into it. 

“ What are all these that enter into it ? ” 

Eirst of all ‘ the Mind along with its subtile components 
—i.e., along with the Rudimentary Substances, the Principle 
of Intelligence, the Principle of Egoism and the Sense-organs; 
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—and. then, the Great Elemental Substances —called ‘ Earth,’ 
‘Water,’ ‘Fire,’ ‘Wind,’ and ‘Akasha alon</ with their 
functions ; —(1) sustaining, (2) conglutination, (3) cooking, 
(4) configuration and (5) making room (unobstruction) 
respectively are the ‘ functions ’ of Earth, &e. Of these (1) 

' sustaining ’ means upholding, keeping in their places, things 
that are prone to falling ; (2) ‘conglutination ’ means bringing 
together things that are loose and disjointed; e.y., loose and 
disjointed dust-particles are brought togther, cemented into, a 
mass by means of water;—(3) ‘Cooking’ is the well-known 
effect produced by fire upon such things as medicine and 
herbs, &c.; (4) ‘Configuration’ means conformation, shaping; 
—(5) ‘ making room’ means non-obstruction by another body ; 
in a point in space where one body is already present, thei’e 
can be no room for another body ; <?.</., no object can find room 
within a piece of gold. 

‘ Mind ’—-is meant to indicate all the organs of sensation ; 
and the term ‘ Karma ’ may be taken as referring to the organs of 
action ; or again, in the first line of the text, the term ‘Karma ’ 
may be taken to mean the ‘ products ’ of the elementary siib- 
stances; the sense of the passage being that ‘ subsequently the 
products of 'the elemental substances, along with the subtile 
components, enter into the great elemental substances ’— 
‘as also do the organs of sensation,’ this latter being indicated 
by the word ‘Mind? —(18) 

VERSE XIX 

From out op the Subtile constituents op the frames 
OP the said exceedingly potent principles is produced 
this (Gross Body)—the perishable proceeding prom 

THE IMPERISHABLE.—(19) 

Bhaqya. 

All that is meant hy saying" that ‘ the perishable proceeds 
from the imperishable' is that the Gross is produced out of 
the Subtile ; and it is not meant to emphasise whether it is 
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produced out of the particles of six or seven Principles ; in fact 
there are twenty-four Principles, all of which form the cause 
of the origin of all things. Or, the meaning may be that in 
the production of the gross object only seven Principles 
form the principal cause, e.g., the six lion-differentiated 
Principles (the live Rudimentary Substances and the principle 
of Egoism) and the seventh, the Great Principle of Intelli¬ 
gence. Out of these (seven) are produced the Elemental 
Substances and the Organs ; and when these latter have been 
produced, the gross body becomes formed. 

[It has been said that] from out of the imperishable 
Primordial Matter,—which in its unified form, contains within 
itself the possibilities of all its evolutes,—-is produced this world, 
which is multifarious in its character and appears in all 
possible forms. 

Now the question arises — Does the Primordial Matter 
become modified into all its gross evolutes at one and the 
same time? And the answer to this is ‘ No;’ what really 
happens is described in th<5 present verse—‘ From out of the 
subtile , Sj'C., Sped The order in which the things are produced 
is the same as that which lias been described before ; that is, 
from out of Primordial Matter is produced the Great Principle 
of Intelligence;—-from this latter the Principle of Egoism; 
and from this latter again the ‘ group of sixteen ’ ( Sfuikhya - 
karikii, 22). 

The term ‘ Pnnisa ’ lias been used in the sense of the 
Principles, on the ground that these latter subserve the 
purposes of the Pnrusa (Soul). 

'Exceedingly potent ’-—capable of producing their effects; 
it is because they are the cause of innumerable products that 
they have been called ‘ exceedingly potent.' 

The said principles have certain ‘ subtile constituents of 
their frames ’ ;—‘ niurti ’ is frame ; the constituents that go 
to form that frame are called ‘ constituents of the frame' ; from 
out of these is horn 4 this ’ (the gross Body). It is in reference 
to this that it is added— ‘the perishable proceeding out of 
the imperishable.’ 
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Question~“What are the ‘ subtile constituents’ of the said 
Principles ? Certainly the Rudimentary Substances have no 
other ‘constituents’ (save those that are subtile), in reference 
to (for the exclusion of) which such specification could be 
possible (as that intended by the epithet ‘subtile’).” 

Answer —The qualification ‘subtile’ is not in relation to 
the constituents of any single Principle itself ; what is meant 
is that (one principle is ‘subtile’ in relation to, in comparison 
to, another, i.e.) the Great Principle of Intelligence is subtile 
as compared to the Rudimentary Substances, and the Root 
Evolvent (Primordial Matter) is ‘subtile’ as compared to the 
Great Principle. 

[Another explanation of the verse is given below, in the 
form of an introduction to verse 20].—19 

VERSE XX 

Among these (Elementary Substances), each succeeding 

ONE ACQUIRES THE QUALITY OE WHAT PRECEDES IT ,’ AND 

EACH ELEMENTAL SUBSTANCE IS ENDOWED WITH AS MANY 

QUALITIES AS THE PLACE IT OCCUPIES (iN THE ORDER IN 

WHICH THE SAID SUBSTANCES ARE SET FORTH).— (20) 

lihasya. 

In the preceding verse some people oiler a different 
explanation of the number ‘seven’:—(1) The five organs of 
sensation, the Rye and the rest, taken together from a single 
group; they are regarded as ‘one’ on account of their possessing 
the common character of being the instruments of perception; 
— (2) similarly the five organs of action ; these two, foi’ming 
two groups, are ‘ two principles’;—(3-7) the five elemental 
substances, being treated individually, by reason of their 
functions being distinct from one another, arc the ‘ seven 
principles’ ; and the five Rudimentary Substances and 
the principle of Egoism are the ‘subtile constituents’ that go 
to make up the ‘ bodies ’ of the said seven ;— i.e., these seven are 
the products of evolution from the said six.—The rest of the 
verse is explained in the same manner as set forth above. 

7 
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Thus, in accordance with this explanation, the Elemental 
Substances having been spoken of in the preceding verse (19), 
the pronoun ‘esdm,' 1 among these,' refers to those same sub¬ 
stances. Though there are several words intervening (between 
the mention of Elemental Substances in verse (19) and the 
pronoun ‘among these' in the present verse), which are 
in closer proximity to the pronoun, yet, as a matter of fact, 
what is described in the present verse,—the fact of‘these’ 
being endowed with a particular number of qualities derived 
from well-defined sources—is applicable only to the Elemen¬ 
tary Substances, and not to other things; even though these 
latter may form the subject-m itter of the context (and may 
as such, bo capable of being referred to by the pronoun in 
question). 

The meaning of the verso thus comes to this :—‘ Among 
these' Elemental Substances,—which arc set out (later on) in 
a definite order of sequence, one preceding the other—the 
‘ succeeding one ’ acquires the quality of the preceding one, 
through its connection with it. —The term ‘ quality ' here 
stands for the five, Sound and the rest the ‘ preceding ' 
(and ‘ succeeding ’) is in reference to the order in which the 
names of the Elemental Substances are set forth in verse 75 
below, where it is said that ‘first of all Akasha is produced 
&c., &c.’ The fact of sound Ac., being the qualities of these 
substances will also bo described in that same verse.—Among 
Akasha and the rest, each one occupies a definite place in 
the order in which they are set forth; the term ‘ ydvatithah’ 
means the number of the place occupied by it ; the word being 
formed by the adding of the affix ‘ ithitk,' by Panini’s Sutra 
5.2.53. The meaning is that each substance becomes endowed 
with as many qualities as the place, second or third , &c., 
occupied by it ; that is, the substance occupying the second 
place in the order of sequence has two qualities, that occupy¬ 
ing the third place has three , and so on. 

The first half of the verse means that among the 
Elemental Substances, each succeeding one acquires the 
quality of its predecessor; and each of them is later on (under 
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verses 75 &c.) described has having one quality inherent 
in itself; for instance, ‘Akasha is known as possessing the 
quality of sound’ (verse 75) ; ‘Eire is described as possessing 
the quality of colour ’ (verse 77), and so forth; so that acquiring 
one quality from its predecessor (and having one inherent in 
itself) each substance would appear to be endowed with 
only two qualities,—with the sob' exception of Akasha 
(which, having no substance ‘preceding’ it, would have the 
single quality of Sound, which is inherent in itself) ; hence 
with a view to preclude such an idea, the author has added the 
the second half of the verse— Each Elemental Substance being 
endowed with as man// qualities 3,'C. 8,'c., —which means that 
Wind has two qualities, Eire has three, Water has four, and 
Earth has fee. 

“Why does the Author use the form ‘ adyadyasya'? The 
correct form should he i ad//asgad//as//a\ the repetition of the 
term ‘ adyasya being necessitated by Panini’s Sutra 8.1.4; 
just as we have in such expressions as ‘parah parah .’ ” 

The form used is due to the exigencies of metre; and 
exigencies of metre justify the non-observaneo of rules.—(2<1) 

VERSE XXI 


At the outset tie designated distinct names FOR ALTi 

THINGS; AND DEVISED ACTS AND LAWS, ON TIIE OASIS OF 

THE WORDS OF THE VEDA.-(21) 

B has// a. 

i He,' Prajapati, ‘designated the names of all things '; just in 
the same manner as people assign names to new-born children, 
or to other things also, for the purpose of speaking of them in 
ordinary business; as we find done in such assertions as, ‘at 
and aie//are called I fddhi’ (Panini 1.1.1), or ‘ Ehi-shri-stri Ifc .’ 
(Pingala). What is meant is that he established a connection 
between a certain thing and a certain term,—such terms, 
for instance, as ‘ gauh ’ (Cow), ‘ A shrah ’ (Horse) and iPurusah ’ 
(Man). 
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He devised also the acts, known as ‘ Dhm'ma-Adharma ’ 
(Virtue-Vice),— i.e., such acts as the Agnihotra and the like 
which lead to transcendental results. 

Having devised the acts, he devised also the ‘ laws ,’ the 
rules, governing them ; such for instance, as, 1 such and such 
an act should be done by the Brahmana only, at such and such 
a time, for the purpose of obtaining such and such a result.’— 
Or, ‘ laws ’ may be taken as referring to the rules governing 
the ordinary acts with visible worldly results; such, for 
instance, as ‘ cattle should graze in such and such a place,’ 

‘ this water should not be given for purposes of irrigation of 
crops to such and such a village until we have secured such 
and such a benefit from it in return.’—He devised also those 
acts that accomplish only visible results; but those acts that 
accomplish transcendental results he devised on the basis of 
Vedic declarations. 

Objection-^-' 1 As a matter of fact, all things have been 
created by Brahma; and since he is the only independent 
agent, the proper statement would have been that ^e devised 
the Veda for the purpose of safeguarding the performance of 
acts in fact the devising of the Veda by Brahma is going to 
be described even in the present context (in verse 23).” 

Answer —On the subject of the origin of the Vedas, 
several theories have been propounded: (1) Some people hold 
as follows :—Brahma studied the Vedas in a previous cycle;— 
at the following Universal Dissolution, they disappeared;—in 
the succeeding cycle at first they were recollected by Brahma, 
just as if he had gone to sleep and had risen from it; in the 
same manner as people remember a verse that came to their 
mind during a dream the A r eda having been thus recollected 
by him, he remembers the words of such passages as “gaitrann- 
bandhyah-ashvastuparo ftirgah’ (Yajurveda-Vajasa. 24.1), and 
immediately there come to his mind the things denoted by 
these words ; so that as soon as these things are found to have 
come into existence, he decides that, inasmuch as such as 
was the name of this thing in the preceding cycle, it may 
have the same name in this cycle also. So that be devi««»a 
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the names as well as the acts, botli on the basis of the words 
of the Veda. —-(2) The other theory is as follows:—Even at 
universal Dissolution the Vedas do not disappear at all; they 
continue to exist for ever, just like the Supreme Being postu¬ 
lated by certain philosophers. This same Supreme Being 
created within the egg the being named Brahma and taught 
him the Vedas ; and this Brahma, on the basis of the words of 
the Vedas, devised every thing. 

What the real truth on this point is we have already set 
forth above; while for one who seeks for an account in 
accordance with the Puranas, wc have just described the two 
theories that have been propounded. 

l Adau,' ‘ at the outset' —at the time of world creation ; or, 
* udav,' may be taken to mean ‘ever-lasting,’ referring to those 
names whose original form has not become corrupted, as 
distinguished from such corrupted names as ‘ gavl ’ and the like, 
which owe their origin to the incapacity of men (to pronounce 
the eorect forms). 

‘ Distinct ’—the names designated were in accordance with 
that configuration of the body peculiar to each species; what 
he 'designated was not merely a collective name (applicable 
to all animals),—but a distinct name for each species.—(21) 
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VERSE XXII 

Eor the sake oe living beings intent upon action, he 

CREATED THE ETERNAL SACRIFICE ; AS ALSO THE HOST OF 

Gods and the subtile multitude of the lesser 

divinities, the Sadhyas.— (22) 

Bhasya. 

‘ Living beings intent upon action ’—stands for human 
beings intent upon the performance of actions; for the aeeom- 
jflishment of the purpose of these, ‘ he created the sacrifice. ’ 
Those men are called ‘ intent upon action ’ who, not giving 
themselves up to the worship of Brahman, still hanker after 
such results as the obtaining of sons and cattle, etc., and 
accepting the philosophy of Dualism, engage themselves in 
the performance of actions.—The Genitive ending also (in 
the words ‘ Karniatnianion praninam) signifies ‘ for the sake of’; 
hence the meaning is that ‘he created the sacrifice for the sake 
of the said beings.’—‘ The hosts of gods' also he created for the 
sake of sacrifices.—The particle ‘eho' is misplaced after 
‘ Karmatmanani' ; its proper place is after ‘ decanam ’; the 
meaning thus being—•* lie created the sacrifice, and for the sake 
of the due fulfilment of the sacrifice, he created also the hosts 
of gods, such as Agni, Agni-Soma, Indra-Agni and so forth.— 
He also created the multitude of the divinities called ‘ Sadhyas ’ 
—the word ‘ ganam ' being construed with ‘ Sadhyanam ’ also. 
The Sadhyas are mentioned apart from the ‘ Gods,’ because they 
are not entitled to partake of the sacrificial offerings,—they 
being entitled only to having hymns addressed to them. That 
the Sadhyas form a particular class of divinities is shown by 
such passages as ‘ In the beginning there were the gods named 
Sadhyas’ (Rgveda 10.90,16).—Or the separate mention of the 
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‘ Sadhyas ’ may be explained on the analogy of such expres¬ 
sions as « bra hmana-pari c raj aka ’ and the like [the ‘ Parivrajaka’, 
‘wandering renuneiate ’ is a ‘ Bmhmana’ with some qualifica- 
tions; similarly the Sadhyas are Renas with the further 
qualification that they are not entitled to a share of the 
offerings],— ‘Subtile ’—the multitude of Sadhyas is Subtile 
in comparison to such deities as the Murids and the 
Rudrangirases .—The mention of the Sadhyas is meant to in¬ 
clude all those deities that have no connection with sacrificial 
offerings, such, for instance, as Menu, (?) Snnlti (?) and so 
forth. 


[Another explanation of the rerse.\ 

Some people construe ‘ Karndttinanani-durauam-praninam* 
together, taking them as co-extensive. The ‘gods’ being called 
‘ Karma t man ah’ in the sense that they are of the nature of 
actions , actions form the very essence of their nature ; they 
are so called, because they help in the accomplishment of 
sacrificial acts, or because they constitute the most important 
factor in the sacrificial act. Among the gods there are some 
who are described in the Itihasas, in connection with sacrifi¬ 
ces, as possessed of distinctive forms; to this class belong 
the gods, Indra, ltudra and Yisnu ; there are others who are 
gods, not in their own forms, but only at sacrifices ; to this class 
belong the ‘ Alya ’ (wheel-axle), ‘ (trarau ’ (Pebbles) and the 
Rathunya (the wheels, or the constituent parts of the chariot). 
As regards Indra &c., we find in the ]\[<ihabhdrata descrip¬ 
tions of such deeds of theirs as fighting with Yrttra and other 
Asuras; but there is no description of any such acts in 
connection with the Wheel-axle &c. ; and yet in the Yedie 
hymns connected with sacrificial offerings we find these 
latter spoken of as ‘deities’; for instance, the wheel-axles 
are referred to as deities in the hymn ‘ prunepuma f c ’; 
( Rgneda , 10.31.1) ; the Pebbles are spoken of as deities in 
the hymn ‘ prai/e vadantu fed ( Rgneda , 10.91.1)—the Wheels 
are spoken of as deities in the hymn ‘ v ana spate nidnaixja fed 
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(Rgveda 6.47.26).—It is in view of (with a view to 
exclude) these latter (which are inanimate) that we have 
the epithet ‘ prmimm ’ (Animate). There are two kinds 
of gods; some are animate, others inanimate; e.g., 
Indra and others are described in the ‘ Burma’ 
as having human bodies and endowed with life; but the 
wheel-axle &e. are not found so described. All this concep¬ 
tion of the creation of things is based upon Itihasas. An 
additional ‘cha,’ also, has to be taken as understood; the 
meaning being ‘ animate and also the inanimate.’ According 
to the Nirukta also there are three kinds of deities— Horses, 
mentioned in the hymn ‘via no mitra Sfe' (Bgveda , 1.162.1), 
Birds mentioned in the hymn ‘Kanikmdat 8fc.’ (Bgveda 

5.83.1), and Bulls mentioned in the hymn ‘ dgavo agman ’ fyc. 
(Bgveda, 6.28.1) ;—all these deities are animate ; and the 
inanimate ones have been already described. 

The epithet ‘ eternal ’ qualifies the ‘ sacrifice the sacrifice 
having existed in the previous cycle also, there is a continuity 
of tradition in regard to it; and it is on this ground that it is 
regarded as eternal. —(22) 



XI. Creation of the Vedas 


VERSE XXITI 

Erom out of (the three deities) Aoni, Vavu and Ravi, 

HE EXTRACTED, FOR THE DUE FULFILMENT OF SACRIFICES, 
THE ETERNAL BRAHMAN, THREEFOLD, IN TUB FORMS OF 
‘ Rk,’ ‘Yajus’ and ‘ Sam an. 5 —(23) 

Bhasya. 

There are only three deities, Agni, Vayu, and Ravi,— 
say the followers of the Nirukta ; even though these three have 
several names ; and in accordance with this theory the text 
would mean as follows :— For the due fulfilment of the 
sacrifices, ' to these three deities, —the Dative ending (in the 
term ‘ agnicdyuravibhyah ’) being due to the fact of these 
three deities being the recipients of the sacrificial offerings,— 
‘he milked the Brahman ,’ called ‘Veda’, ‘in the forms of 
Rk, Yajus 1 and Saman.' 

But as a matter of fact, the root (in ‘ dud oh a ’ ‘ milked’) 
is one that should have two objects ; it has its primary object 
in the form of ‘ tray am ’ ; and it should have a second, the 
secondary, object; but there is no such secondary object in 
the sentence. Hence we conclude that the term ‘ agnivayn- 
ravihhyali ’ should be taken in the Ablative case ; the meaning 
being—‘ From out of the three deities, Agni fe, he extracted ’ 
—made to flow, produced—[the Veda]. * 

Question :—“ How could the words, the mantra-toxts and 
the Brahmana-texts (of which the Veda consists)—which are 
made up of letters—come out of Agni and other deities ? ” 
Answer :—Why is this not possible ? In regard td in¬ 
visible forces, who can say that they do not exist ? 

[An objection is raised against the second interpretation 
preferred by the Bhasya]—“It is not right to alter the 
8 
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meaning of the verb (‘ dudoha ,’ ‘milked ’) ; so that (if the root 
retains its own meaning) how could we have the Ablative 
(in ‘ agniraynrarihhyah ’) r It should take the Accusative 
ending, according to the grammatical rule under Panini’s Sutra 
1.1.51, which lays down that the roots ‘ duhi,’ ‘ yachi ’ &c., take 
two objects, and the source from which the ‘ milking ’ is done 
is the secondary object. Further, the mind of reasonable men 
is not satisfied when what is described as having happened in 
the past is something that is not compatible w ith the ordinary 
sources of knowledge.” 

This incongruity becomes explained away when wo take the 
statement as referring to the framework of the Yedas ; the mean¬ 
ing being that the ligreda came out of Agni, the Yajurveda 
out of Yayu and the Samareda out of Ravi. Then again, 
it has to be borne in mind that Agni and the rest are deities 
endowed with superior potencies, and Prajapatj is possessed 
of unexcelled powers; so fhat what can be impossible for 
these? Under this explanation full significance should attach 
to the Ablative; so fhat the case-relation being already 
expressed (by the Ablative), and the Ablative being duly 
significant, it is the Ablative that is used [and not the Accu¬ 
sative, which has been laid down in Panini 1.1.51 as to be 
used only in eases where the case-relation is not otherwise 
expressed]; this has been fully justified in the Bhasya (of 
Patanjali). 

Quest inn : - Tf the said theory be not accepted, what 
would be the explanation of the word ‘ a y nirdyn ravibhyah ’ 
then?” 

Answer :—In that case, we have already said that it couldg 
be taken as the Dative ; and (as regards the necessity of the 
verb 1 dndohn,' ‘milked,’ having a secondary object) it has to 
be borne in mind that all that is here stated is mere Artha- 
edda. So that (physical impossibilities being not counted) 

‘ at man ’ may be taken as the required secondary object,— 
the meaning being that ‘ Prajapati milked himself (of the 
Veda) ’ [\for the soke of Agni, Yayu and Ttavi ’]. And 
further, ‘ milking 5 may be taken in the sense of 
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which resembles the act of milking in consisting of transfer¬ 
ring a thing from one receptacle into another. [So that the 
passage would mean that ‘ he taught the Veda to Agni &c.’] 
Even when the word * agnmtyitrar.ihhyah' is taken as 
Ablative, the statement can be justified on the ground that 
the opening verses of the Jig red a speak of Agni,—this fact 
being what is meant by the statement ‘ the Itgveda came out 
of Agni.’ Similarly, the opening verse of the. Yajurveda is 
‘ Ise toorje ’ &c\, whore the term ‘ it ’ (the base in 4 is? ') means 
food, and food is produced by Vayu, which is present within 
the food, by the bestowing (upon it) of rain ; ‘ ark' (the base 
in the second word ‘ nrje ’) means life-breath, and this is Vayu 
(Air) itself ; thus since the Yajurveda opens with the des¬ 
cription of the effects of I age, we have the metaphorical 
expression that ‘ it came ont of ISujnf Or, the duties of the 
Adhvaryu and the functions of the ll/oiks (which form the 
subject-matter of the Yajnrreda) all consist ol so many forms 
of activity; and all activity proceeds from rage ; hence it is 
on the basis of this similarity that the Yajurveda is spoken 
of as coming out of f r ?gn. Lastly, as regards the. Soma redo, 
the singing of the Sainan cannot be done except by persons 
specially qualified for it; hence the Soma roses are such as 
can be duly read by only the best among men, and Kavi (the 
Sun) occupies the highest point in space [and on this fact 
is based the statement that the Santareda came out of llavi\. 



XII. Creation of Time 


VERSE XXIV ' 

[He created] also Time, the Divisions of Time, the Lunar. 

Mansions, the Planets, the Rivers, the Oceans, the 

Mountains and the tracts of land, plain and 

rugged.— (24) 

Bhasya. 

The author mentions Time, because it belongs to the same 
category (of ‘ action ’) as Duty. It is only according to 
Vaisesikas that Time is a mbs! a nee ; according to others it 
is a form of notion ; it consists in the extension of the 
motions of the Sun and other planets, and is liable to return. 

‘ .Dirisionn of lime ’—such divisions as into ‘month,’ 
‘season,’ ‘half-year,’ ‘year’ and so forth. 

‘ Ruitar Mansions ’ --.such as Kfttiko (Pleiades), 1loliinl 
(Aldeharan ) and the rest. 

1 Planets' —Sun and the rest. 

1 Ricers ' —streams. 

‘ Oceans ’—seas—and ‘ Mountains.’ 

‘ hren lracls of land ’—such tracts of land as are of one 
uniform form, devoid of ditches and holes.— 4 Rugged tracts 
of laud ’—such as are high and low.—(21) 



XIII. Creation of Happiness 


VERSE XXV 

Being desirous of fringing into existence these crea¬ 
tures, ITe created this entire creation (comprising) 
austerity, speech, happiness, desire and anger. 

1J has if a. 

4 Happiness 5 —Satisfaction of the mind ;—‘ Desire *— 
Longing or Love ; the rest are well known. 

‘ Ji e created this creation ,’ comprising the things 
mentioned and others ol the same kind. — lhe term this 
ret'ors to the creation of things mentioned in this verse as 
also that described in the foregoing verses. 

‘ Being desirous of bringing into existence these creatures ' 

_such, for instance, as the l)cc</\' and Asnras, the 1 ak$a, 

the Raksasa, and Gandharca and other beings, the vehicle of 
these beings, in the form of the body equipped with the 
soul and characteristics, and also Dharma , these he created 

first of all. 

“ What sort of verbal expression is this— 4 he created the 
creation 

It means exactly what is meant by the expression ‘ he 
wrought or did the creation 5 ; as a matter ot lact, all veibal 
roots express some particular form of action , denoted by the 
root ‘Kr’; <?.//., ‘cooks’ is synonymous with ‘does the 
cooking ' ; ‘ sacrifices ’ is the same as 4 does the sacrificing 
in the expression under question the peculiar form of the 
action ( of creation) having been already expressed by the 
verbal noun (‘creation’), the root contained in the verb 
(‘created’) comes to denote only the action. To guard against 
such an expression being open to the charge of being a need¬ 
less repetition, involved in the action being spoken of by 
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means of the root in the verb, after it lias been already 
expressed by the verbal noun,—we may take the mention 
of the verb to he for the purpose of expressing the tense and 
the voice (which could not be expressed by the verbal 
noun).—Or, the term ‘creation’ may be taken as standing for 
the particular created things known by the ordinary means 
of knowledge and forming (he object of the, general act of 
creating expressed by the verb ‘created’; such usage being 
analogous to the expression 'sna/mam piis/a/i,’ ‘reared the 
rearing by oneself’ (where the rearing qualified by ‘self’ 
forms the object of the verb ‘ reared’, which denotes rearing 
in general).—(25) 



XIV. Differentiation of Virtue and Vice 


VERSE XXVi 

"FOR. THE HUE DTXCRIMTNATIOX OF ACTIONS, HE 1)1 KEERENTIA’I F.1) 

Virtue and Vice; and he connected these creatures 
WITH SUCH PAIRS OF OPPOSITES AS PlKAsURK-Pa IN AND 
THE LIKE.— (2(5) 


lihdsi/a. 

‘ fie differentiatcd Virtue end Vice ’—IE 1 fixed their 
character hv due distinction, i.e., as distinct from each other; 
in such form—‘ tliis is Urine , that is t ice.' 

Objection :- 1 '\ n reality however, there is no such hard 
and fast distinction; there are several actions that partake 
of the nature of both and are both virtuous and vicious fsinful); 
for instance, they say that the actions (of sacritiee) laid down 
in the Veda are of mixed character, bein'? accomplished, as 
they are, by means of animal-slaughter ; the di/otistome 
sacritiee for instance, is by itself a virtuous or meritorious act, 
but by reason of animal-slaughter forming one of its factors, 
it is vicious or sinful.” 

Itis in view of this objection that the text has added the 
phrase —‘ For the dm discrimination of actions'-,--the term 
‘action ’ here stands for the actual process, the performance of 
actions; as a matter of fact, the same act , if performed in a 
different manner, acquires an entirely different character; i.e., 
an act which is virtuous (when done in one way) becomes 
vicious (when done in another wav), and vice vevsd ; e.g. the 
act of animal-slaughter itself; animal-slaughter, when 
done apart from a sacrificial performance, is vicious, sinful,— 
forming as it. does the subject of such Vedic prohibitions 
as ‘One should not kill any animals ’; hut when done 
within the sacrificial altar, during the Jynisomlya offering, 
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it is virtuous, meritorious—being an act that forms the subject 
of injunctions. Similarly, Austerity (in itself) is virtuous-, 
but when it is performed through hypocrisy, or by a person 
unfit for performing it, it is vicious. Similarly again, for 
women, intercourse with the husband’s younger brother is 
sinful ; but when under orders from her elders, a woman 
desiring children lias intercourse with her brother-in-law, 
who is besmeared with clarified butter &c. (as laid down in 
the scriptures), it is virtuous. 'Thus then, even though the 
action be one and the same, there is a distinction based upon 
the way in which it is actually performed. The sameness 
of the action however is only apparent; in view of other 
sources of knowledge the acts (done in different ways) ai’e 
different. 

Further, the term ‘ action ’ may bo taken as standing for 
the effects of the actions,—the cause being figuratively spoken 
of as the effect. Thus the meaning comes to be as follows :— 

‘ He differentiated actions for the due discrimination of the 
effects of actions.’ 

In view ol the question as to what is the ‘ discrimination 
of the effects of actions,’ it is added—* he connected them icith 
pairs of opposites, in the shape of Pleasure-Vain and the 
like ’ ;—* Pleasure ’ being the effect of ‘Virtue’ and ‘ Pain ’ of 
‘ Vice.’ It is thus that people performing both kind of 
actions become associated with these pairs of opposites; by 
performing virtuous acts they become associated with pleasure, 
and by performing vicious acts they become connected with 
pain. 

The term ‘ drandva’, ‘Pair of opposites,’ is, by usage, 
applied to such mutually contradictory sources of pain as * Heat- 
Cold,’ * Rain-IIotweather,’ ‘ Hunger-Satiation,’ and so forth. 

The phrase ‘and the like ’ refers to the general and special 
forms of the said sources of pain. For instance, the terms 
‘Pleasure-Pain,’ in their general form are denotative either of 
* Heaven-Hell,’ or of * excessive joy and sorrow while in their 
special form, they stand for the ‘obtaining of heaven, of 
landed property, of sons, of cattle and so forth’ (‘ Pleasure ’) 
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and the ‘ being deprived of these ’; all these being implied by 
the terms ‘ Adi' ‘ and the like.' 

The creation of Actions having been described before 
(in Yerse 18 et seq.), what is described in the present verse 
is that Prajapati brought about the distinction in their actual 
performance, as also the discrimination of their effects; thus 
there is a difference between what was said before and what is 
said now.—(26) 



XV. Creation of Gross and Subtile things 


VERSE XXVII 

The evanescent subtile constituents of the half-ten 
(Elemental Substances) that have been described,— 
ALONG WITH THOSE, THIS WHOLE (WORLD) COMES FORTH, IN 
DUE ORDER.— (27) 


Bhdsya. 

This verse sums up what lias gone before. 

‘Of the half-ten' — i.e., of the five elemental substances ;— 
‘thesubtile,’ —minute,—‘ constituents ,’—parts;i.e.,the ‘Rudimen¬ 
tary substances’; these are ‘ evanescent —they are called 
* evanescent ’ (liable to destruction) in the sense that, being 
liable to undergo modifications, they take up grosser forms.— 
‘ along with those,’ ‘ this whole ’ —world,—‘ comes forth,' —is pro¬ 
duced;— ‘in due order,’ —in proper sequence; i.e., from the 
subtile the gross, and from the gross the grosser; or in the 
order in which they have been described (in the foregoing 
verses).—(27) 



XVI. Creation dependent upon ‘ Karma * 


VERSE XXVIII 

Each being, when created again and again, naturally 

CONFORMED TO THAT SAME ACT TO WHICH THE LORD 

HAD, AT FIRST, DIRECTED HIM.—(28) 

Bhasya. 

The meaning of this verse is as follows :—Even though 
Prajapati, being the supreme director of the creation of things, 
can create living creatures just as he chooses, yet } as a matter 
of fact, he creates them, not without reference to the actions 
done by them during the preceding cycles; he makes the 
creature born in that family of creatures which is indicated by 
the act done by it during the previous cycle,—and never in 
any other family ; if the creature has, in the past, done a good 
act, it is led to be born in a family in which it would be 
enabled to 'experience the good results of that act,—in such 
families for instance, as ‘ God,’ ‘ Man ’ and so forth ; if, on the 
other hand, the acts of the creature have been bad, it is born in 
such families as ‘ animals,’ ‘ evil spirits ’ and the like. What 
happens is that at the beginning of each new creation, the acts 
done by creatures in the previous cycle come out, after 
having, during Dissolution, lain latent within their source; 
just in the same manner as the Elements, the Organs and the 
Constituent Attributes come out at the beginning of each 
creation, after having lain latent within their source, in the 
Root Evolvent. And the reason for this lies in the fact that 
the law relating to the ‘residue of the past’ (affecting the 
future) applies with equal force to the case in question also. 

Question : —“ If the coming into existence (of a creature) is 
dependent upon its ow r n past acts, where then does the 
almighty power of Prajapati come in? Of what sort too 
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who directs all animate beings to be the doers of actions; 
hence even past good and bad acts are done by them only in 
obedience to the directions of Praj;lpati ; this has been thus 
declared:—‘They become agents Avithout being masters of 
their oAvn actions; to the good or the bad act they are led on 
by God’; and again ‘this ignorant creative has no control 
over his pleasure and pain ; it is only as led on by God that ho 
goes to heaven or to hell.’ ” 

To the above we make the following reply :—If the sug¬ 
gested explanation Avere accepted, (1) it Avould mean the 
abandoning of the idea of an inseparable connection between 
Actions and their results,—(2) it Avo\ild also mean that all human 
effort is useless (everything being determined entirely by the 
independent will of God),—(3) and it Avould mean that the 
injunctions of the Agnihotra and such acts, as Avell as the 
worshipping of Brahman, are entirely futile ; in fact it Avould 
come to this that actions for visible or invisible results 
Avould be undertaken by only such men as are ignorant of 
the nature of God ; Avhile those aaIio are of opinion that the 
doing of actions and the enjoying of their results are depen¬ 
dent on the Avill of God Avould never engage in any form of 
activity ; they Avould keep aAvav from activity under the im¬ 
pression that ‘even though an action may be done, its result 
may not folloAV (if God so Avished it), and even though Ave may 
not do the act, avc may enjoy its results (if God so Avilled it).’ 
Especially because the desire for being the doer of a certain 
act does not arise in the man forcibly through the prompting 
of God, as illness arises from umvholesome food ; on the other 
hand, if the said desire is held to be determined by the con¬ 
nection betAveen the action and its result,—the idea being 
that ‘ this result folloAvs from this action ’—then it Avould not 
be true that ‘ the Lord directed the man to the act ’ (as the 
text says). 

The direction by God, spoken of in the text can be ad¬ 
mitted only on the authority of the scriptures ; and in the 
statement—‘ that action to which the Lord directed him at 
first ,’—the phrase ‘ at first ’ is used in reference to the present, 
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since the world is beginningless (so that ‘ at first ’ could not 
mean at the beginning of creation '); and as regards the 
£ direction ’ or e supervision 5 by the Lord, this extends oyer 
all things (not only to Actions), he being the efficient cause 
of Time and Space (within which all things have their being). 
[In this way the idea of God’s supervision is not incompatible 
with the theory that results accrue to men from their own 
acts.] 

Other people offer the following explanation of the verse :— 
When a personality happens to be born in a different animal- 
species (from that in which it was born in its former life), 
it does not require the effects of its former conditions ; nor 
is there the resultant continuity of its former nature; when, 
for instance, a certain personality happens to be born in the 
feline species, which species God originally prompted to such 
acts as the killing of others and the like,—it renounces the 
quality of mercy which it may have practised during its 
human existence, and acquires the quality of that species in 
which it is born, even though this latter quality may not have 
been taught by any one. What is meant is that the actions 
due to the nature of the personality being ordained by God 
are extremely potent, and make the personality forget its 
former habits. 

The idea contained in this verse is further expanded in the 
following verse.—(28) 


VEltSE XXIX 

JtlURTFULNESS OR HARMLESSNESS, TENDERNESS OR IlARD- 
HEARTBDNESS, VIRTUE OK VlCE, TRUTHFULNESS OR TRUTH- 
LESSNESS,—EACH OF THESE ACCRUED TO THAT BEING IN 
WHICH 1IE IMPLANTED IT AT CREATION. —(29) 

Bhasya. 

* Hurtful * is that which deprives living beings of life, such 
for instance, as the Serpent, the Lion and the Elephant;— 
the opposite of this is the * Hai'mlcss ’; for instance, the 
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several species of the Deer, the Burn, the Ppsat and the 
like;—‘ Tender * is that which is kind, which causes 
no suffering to any one;—‘ Ilard-hearted ’ is that 
which causes pain to others ;—the rest are well known. 

Out of the said pairs of the line of actions, that which 
‘ he* Prajapati, in accordance with its previous conduct, 

* implanted ,’ assigned, ordained,—in a being,—‘ at c> cation ’ — 
at the beginning of creation,—that line of action the created 
living being acquires by itself. 

No significance is meant to be attached to the past tense 
in ‘ accrued' : for even now-a-days wo find the qualities 
inherent in a certain class of beings coming to the individual 
without teaching, spontaneously.—(29) 

VERSE XXX 

Just as on - the approach of the turn of the Seasons, 

EACH SEASON, BY ITSELF, ACQUIRES ITS OWN SEASONAL 

CHARACTERISTICS,-SO IN THE SAME MANNER LIVING BEINGS 

TAKE UP THEIR RESPECTIVE LINES OF ACTION.-(30) 

JJkasi/a. 

In support of what has been said in the foregoing verses, 
.an illustration is cited. Just as even inanimate things have 
their character fixed by the law' of God,—so animate beings 
also do not go beyond the law laid down by Prajapati, in 
accordance with the past acts of men ; they have recourse 
to that same line of action which has been assigned to the 
family of beings in which they arc born ; any other line of 
action they cannot take up, even though they may wish 
to do so. 

‘ The seasons ’ —Spring and the rest;—‘ it8 own seasonal 
characteristics’ —in the form of leaves, flowers, cold, heat, rain 
and so forth.—‘ at the approach of the turn ’—when the turn , 
the occasion for functioning, of a particular season arrives,— 
that season acquires its character, by itself ; and it does not stand 
in need of any act of man. Por instance, at the advent of spring. 
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mango-blossoms bloom forth by themselves, and they do not 
stand in need of watering at the roots. In the same manner 
the ‘ lines of action ’ of men—which exist in their ‘ unseen 5 
or latent form—[operate by themselves]. As a matter of 
fact, there is no such thing as is not affected by the ‘ acts ’ 
(of men) ; for instance, it is in the nature of the Itainy 
Season that there should be rain, and yet on account of the 
faulty action, either of the king or kingdom itself, there is 
sometimes drought. From all this it follows that the force 
of ‘ action ’ is irrepressible. 

The frequent repetition of the term ‘ /■/«,’" season,’ is 
due to the exigencies of metre. 


Others offer a different explanation of these three 
vet868 . they assert that these verses describe the limitations 
of the powers of action. 

A definite result having been assigned by Prajapati to 
an action, whenever that particular action is brought into 
existence, that is, performed, it naturally bears, i.e., imparts, 
that same result. This means that whenever a sacrifice 
that has been performed bears its fruit, it does not stand 
in need of anything else. Even in the case of kin°-s 
(who arc supposed to be all-powerful), [such ordinary acts 
as] Service, even though done well, depends (for its fruition, 
m the shape of rewards from the Master, the King) upon 
the words (favourable reports) of Ministers and Priests: — 
not so the act of ‘Sacrificing 5 ; all that it requires is the 
visible act; that is to say, though all effects are found to be 
introduced by two sets of causes,—seen and unseen—the 
effect brought about by the sacrifice does not require (for its 
fruition) any other unseen cause. (Verse 28).— Actions 
bringing about desirable results form the subjects of Injunc¬ 
tions, while those leading to undesirable results are the 
subjects of Prohibitions ; these two kinds of Actions are 
described in verse 29, beginning with 1 Surtfulnp** ~~ 
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Uannlessne^ ‘Hurtfulne.s’ is prohibited ; and it is known 
that !t must lead to hell, as we gather from such sentences 

as he who threatens the Brahmana, and who threatens my 
people, should be punished with a hundred/ and so forth ; and 
he act of hurtfulness’ never renounces its character of 
loading to the undesirable results. Tn fact, the several actions 
mentioned in the verse are only particular forms of ‘Virtue’and 
; Vice’ ; what is enjoined is ‘Virtue,’ and what is prohibited 
ls ' CB ’ and ‘'faithfulness and Truthlessness’ and the rest 
are only particular forms of Virtue and Vice: ‘Truthfulness’ 
is what is enjoined and ‘ Truthlessness’ is what is prohibited • 
similarly m each of the several pairs mentioned, the former 

is a particular form of what is prescribed, and (he latte, a 

particular iorm of what is prohibited. (Verse 2!)) —'Ihat 
Actions are never found to fail in their causal operations ‘is 
( escribed by means of an example (in Verse 30)—/«#/ „ 8 ( p 

the approach of the turn- of tho reason* Jr. The rest is ns 
already explained.—(30) 


10 



XVII. Creation of the Brahmana and 
other castes 


VMSK XXXI 

Win I A VIEW TO THE IIEVEEOI’.UENT OE THE (THREE) REGIONS, 

He DROUGHT INTO EXISTENCE THE BRAHMANA, THE 

Ksattrfva, the Yaishva and the ShTDRA, FROM OUT OF 

His mouth, arms,thighs andfeet (resrectiveev). —(31) 

lih a,s'i/d. 

‘ II Uh a t'tetr to the tlcrelojiiticiil of the regions,' terrestrial 
and (lie rest; — ‘ (let'etoptncnl' stands for Nourishment and 
expansion ; it is only when tin 1 four castes, Brahmana and 
till! rest, are there that there is development ot tin* three 
regions; lor the Gods live upon offerings made by these castes, 
—these castes alone being entitled to the performance of 
sacrifices ; so that the action done hy these nourishes the 
two regions (celestial and subterranean) ; then again, the Gods 
also are prompted hy men's action to act; from the Sun- 
God comes rain ; and thus the said creation (of the Brahmana) 
tends to tin' nourishment of (his (terrestrial) region also. 

‘ He brought unto existence ' —i.e., produced, the Brahmana 
and other castes,' -‘fro u on! of his mouth , anm, thighs tint/ 
feet,' respectively ; i.e., the Brfihmana from out of his mouth, 
the Ivsattriya out of his arms, the Vaishya out of his thighs 
and the Shndra out of his feet.---The a (fix ‘ t«si’ ( hi ‘ mul’ftu- 
bu/iTtriipudalah ’) has the sense of the Ablative ; the effect is, 
as it were, drawn out of the cause; and this implying 
a sort of separation. the use of the Ablative becomes fully 
justified. 

It was only a certain primeval Brahmana whom 
1’rajapati produced, hy his divine power, out of the com¬ 
ponent particles of his own mouth; because so far as the 
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lirahmanas of the present day are concerned, they are all 
actually found to be produced by intercourse between human 
couples, out of the material principles. 

In reality however, what is stated here is merely commend¬ 
atory, intended to show the relative superiority and inferiority 
of the castes;—the meaning being—‘ of all beings Praja- 
pati is the highest,—among all the limbs of Prajapafi, 
the mouth is the highest, -similarly tin* Brfihmana is 
the highest, most praiseworthy, of all the castes; ’ and on 
the basis of this similarity the Brahmana is described as 
produced out of Brahma's mouth. 

Or, the description of (lie Brfihmana coming out of 
Brahma’s mouth may he due to the fact that the work of 
the mouth, such as teaching and the like, belongs pre¬ 
eminently (o the Brfihmana; to the Ksatlma belongs the 
work of the arms, lighting ; to llie Yaisliya the work of the 
thighs, such as wandering about with the cows, when tending 
cattle, and also travelling for trade on land and water; and 

to the Khiidra belongs the work of the I'cel, i . r -., service. g.‘il) 



XVIII. Creation of the Male and the Female 


VERSE XXXII 

Having divided iiis body into two halves, with the one 

HALE, THE IiOKD BECAME M.ALE, AND WITH THE OTHEll 

hale, Female ; eiiom iieii he ekoduced Vibaj.--(32) 

llham/a. 

The creation described hereis apparently of another Being; 
but others have held that it is of the same Brahma • the 
meaning being that the body that came out of the Egg being 
divided into two halves, ‘ with one half he became Male ’— 
i.e., he became a male being, capable of instilling semen—and 
‘milh the other half he became the Female’; that is, his bodv 
assumed the form of the Hermaphrodite, like (Jaarl-Shankara 
(combined in a single body). Or, it may mean that he created 
the Female apart (from the Male). Having created her, 
he produced, from her, by the act of procreation, that being 
whose well-known name is Mira/:' 'What is meant is that 
Erajapati had recourse to his own daughter. 

This mention of the bifurcation of Prajilpati’s body is 
based upon the tact that the hushand and \\ ife ditier only in 
their bodies, and in all functions (hey aie entirely united.—-(32) 



XIX. Creation of Manu 


VERSE XXXIEl 

0 bust of Braiim.vn vs, know me, tkk creator of this 
WHOLE (WORLD), TO 1SE THAT WHOM THE SAID BeINH VlltA.J 
HIMSELF, AFTER UVVIXO EE It FOR M E D V USTEIUT1 ES, l*UO- 
DUCEI).— (33) 


Jfhd.s/ja. 

‘ The saul Viraj, haring performed a ash ril ies,’ produced a 
person; know — l.e., recognise—that person to lie myself;— 
there is nothin" that is not already known to yon, h t y tradi¬ 
tion, which I could describe to yon; all that the speaker 
intends to point out is the purity of his o\wi birth. 

The phrase ‘ the a eator of tins trlade world ’ indicates his 
almighty character. The idea, of the speaker is that ‘the 
describing''of myself as one of excellent birth and superior 
powers of action will make me more trustworthy.’ 

Or, the mention of his own birth might be for the purpose 
of carrying conviction (remov ing all donbls); that such may 
be the sense is shown by the fact that, though the origin of 
Manu is already known from other sources, yet he himself 
mentions it; for instance, even though a person is already 
known from other sources (as the son of a certain person), yet 
he is asked—* are you Devadatta’s son ? ’—and he answers 
* yes’; whereupon certainty ol conviction is brought about. 

Poets are not ashamed of describing the nobility of their 
own birth, even though their glories may be already well 
known. 

‘ O best of Brdhmarjas is the form of address; * best ’ 
means most perfect , most superior.—(33) 



XX. Creation of Marichi and other Sages 


V EHSES X X XIV—X X XV 

Being jjesi nous ok bringing into existence the (various 

KINDS or) (.'RE VTE D BEINGS, I, AT THE VERY OUTSET, PER¬ 
FORMED MOST A RDUOUS AUSTERITIES AND CALLED INTO 
BEING T1IE TEN G BEAT SAGES, THE DIRECTORS OF ALL 
CREATED THINGS; ('M)--vi:-. MarIcih, Al’Rl, Angjras, 
PULASTYA, PliLAHA, KlIATU, PrACIIETAS, YaSITIsTHA, 
Bn rg ii and also Narada.—(35) 

Bhasj/n , 

/ called into being,' — produced, —‘ the ten (1 real so yes , ’ 
who ;vro ‘ the directors of'at! ,■rented things'; — ( at the renf 
outset , having performed most ominous anslerities ’—austerities 
that wore performed with great dillicully-; i.e., w hich bring 
suffering and take a Ion”' time. 

The ten great sages are. mentioned hy name (in verse 
35). - (3 1-35) 


VERSE XXXVI 

These mighty (Sages) called into being tiik seven Manus, 

GODS AND GODS’ HABITATIONS, As ALSO (I BE AT SAGES,_ALL 

POSSESSED OF ILLIMITABLE POWER.— (3(‘>) 

Jfhdsgo. 

T'he aforesaid Great Sages ‘catted into being the seven 
Manus'; ‘ Mauu ’ is the name of the office; that person is 
called ‘Maim’ who, during a particular ‘ Mativantara' (Cycle), 
controls the creating and maintaining of all created things 
in the manner described. 

' Bhuritejasah; ‘ mighty,’ and ‘ amitoujasoh,' ‘possessing 
illimitable power,’—both terms mean the same thing; the 
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former with the nominative ending qualifies the creator,, and 

Ihe Litter with the aecusative ending, qualifies those created 
Manus and the rest. ' ’ 


Q^afion:- “But the gods were created by lh-ahma 
lumseJl (as already described in Verse 2'2) ” 

Answer : True; Imt not ..Iloniu,™'; ,1,™ are „,„lle ss 
Kinds or gods. 


‘ Gods’ habilalions 
Celestial Region, the ‘ 
(36) 


i lie abode ol the gods, 
Region of Rrabman,’ and 


such 

so 


as the 
forth.— 



XXI. Creation of the Semi-divine Beings 


YliltSE XXXVII 

I TlIEVCA LLED INTO being] also Ya ksas, Uakna.sa.s, Plsiiacilas, 
IiANDItARVAS, A BSA BASES, AsUBAS, NaGAS, SaBPAS, 
SlTI’ARNAS, AND THE SEVERAL ORDERS OF PlTRS.-(37 ) 

Bhdsya. 

The various forms of the Yak.sa and other beings here 
mentioned can be known only from (he Hilt dsns and sue!) 
other sources; they cannot lie known by any ot the ordinary 
means of cognition, perception and the rest.—The ‘ Yaksas' 
are the lollowers of Ivuvera;— liakfisasas, Bivisana and 
others ;—beings more cruel than these last are ‘ Pist/act/as,’ who 
live in unclean places and in deserts, Ac., and are inferior to 
Y«ks«s and Hdksasas ; though all three are mischievous; by 
trickery they draw out the life of liviug beings, and by some in¬ 
visible power they bring about diseases : so say persons knowing 
the Uihdsas (stories) and Mantras (Lncantations).— ‘Gan- 
(Um mas, are those followers of the Clods whose* chief work 
consists of singing and dancing ;—‘ . ipsa rases,’ the courtezans 
of the Gods, Prvashl and the rest -—‘Asanas,’ the Gods’ enemies, 
Vrttra, Virocbana., ITiranyaksa and so forth ;— 1 Ndcjas ’ (the 
Great Serpents), Vasuki, Taksaka and the rest;— ‘Sanyas’ 
(Serpents) are well known;— ‘Snpannas,’ the great Birds, 
Garuda and the rest;—‘ Pif { -s ,’ named ‘ Sonia pa,' ‘Ayyapa ’ 
and so forth, who reside, like Gods, in their own regions ; the 
‘ screral orders ’ of these alsoall these (the mighty sages) 
called into being. —-(37) 



XXII. Creation of Clouds, etc. 


\ KRSI-: XXXVIII 

[TllEY CALLED INTO UKTNg] Ll(i IITN1 NOS, JlviLK, CLOUDS, 
VlCRTLCAL PllONRUOKESCENCK, It V IN ROWS, METEORS, 

Portentods Sounds, Comets, and Stars ov varying 
MAGNITUDES, — (38) 


P/lOSI/((. 

'Phu semi-brilliant Hash of light seen williin the clouds is 
called ‘ litjhlnimj,' of which Mic other names arc 4 Tndit,' 

4 Snnduiitiiu' and so forth, which are based upon certain 
peculiar characteristics; [[oils -stone-like finely visible 
snow-particles, which, propelled by strong' winds, tail like 
torrents of rain and destroy corns and other things;— 
4 Clouds,'’ consist of the combination, in the atmosphere, of 
vapour, water, air and light; 4 I cr/ienl Phosphorescence, 
is an upright mass of violet-coloured luminous matter, occa¬ 
sional! v visible in the sky ; it is som sometimes attached to 
the disc of the sun, and sometimes in oilier places also;— 
a particular form of the same is called 4 lltdnhow , which 
differs from the former in being curved in the form oi a bow ; 
—‘ Meteors? are those stars which are seen to fall as por¬ 
tents during twilights and at the advent of night, diffusing 
their brilliance all round ;— 4 1‘ortenlous sounds, arc sounds 
emanating from the Karth or Sky, which are regarded as 
foreboding calamity 1 Comfits,' the well-known stars with 
protruding crowns, seen during a public calamity as also 
various kinds of other stars, J)hruc((, Apushpt, ulrnudhatl and 
so forth.—(38) 


11 



XXIII. Creation of Birds and Animals 


VKRSH XXXI X 

[Til KY (A I, Mil) INTO 15 K IX Ax | K INK A It VS, A l'KS, FlSHKS, BiilDS 
OF VAH10US KINDS, CaTTI.K, DlClilt, ]VI KK AND WILD 
I! FASTS WIT If TWO MOWS OF TKBTII. - (A9) 

ll/iasi/a. 

‘ I\htmints’ are horse-faced beings living in the, Himalaya 
and other mountains.- ‘ Jpes ’ are animals w ith the face of 
the monkey and the body of the man. — ‘Birds’ leathered 
animals. Cuttle,’ jroats, sheep, camels, asses and the rest.— 
‘ Beer,' the liitru the Peso I and the other species.—* Ill Id 
beasts’- -wicked animals, like the Tiyer and the rest ‘ n-ith 
lu-o rotes of teeth,' bavin*? t wo rows of teeth, one. ahov e and 
another below.— ('.Yd) 




XXIV. Creation of Insects and Reptiles 
and Immovable Things 


VERSE X L 

[ThKV OADLEI) INTO ijeini; | dVoRMs, Bketdes and ^Lotiis ; 
brCR, INDIES AND BtUs; (j! A DKD1 KS AND (i NATS ; AND 
ALSO 'I’ll K ENTIRE DOM' OF ’I'll 10 sK\ KRAI. KINDS OF I NT - 
.MOV A DDE I II 1 NOS.— ( i-O) 


Iiha.s)/<t. 

‘ Worms’- extremelv small 1 ix ing things .-—' J’eettes'— are 
slightly larger than worms and crawl on the ground. -'Moths' 
locusts.—‘ Immovable things' - -trees, mountains, etc. ;—'of 
several kinds,' of dilVerent varieties. 

The copulative 1 compounds in the singular are in 
accordance with Banini's ^utra 2.1.^. I>\ which copulative com¬ 
pounds formed of the names of small living beings take the 
singular ending. ( 10) 


YKRSE XU. 

Tn TUTS MANNED WAS a DD I'll 1 s, AI OVA HDD AND IMMOVABLE, 
C ADDED INTO IIEI NO. TllliOIOII THE FoHCE OF AUSTERITIES, 
TIV THESE II10J1 - SOI! DEO SAOES, I N DEU M V DI KECTION,— IN 
ACCOH DANCE WITH TIIEIIi ACT TONS.---( 11 ) 


Bhasi/a. 

‘ Tn tins man nr/-,'— refers to the manner diserihed above ;— 
‘tnj these high-sonted sages ,'—iMarlelii and the vest ;— ‘a/l this , 
movable and immovable, was catted into being, in accordance with 
their actions —the creation of each being was in keeping with 
the nature of the action done bv it during other lives ; that is, 
each being was made to be born in that family of animals 
which was the right one for it, in view of its past acts 
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‘ under my direction,' —by my order ;—‘ through the force of 
austerities,’ —having performed severe austerities ; what this is 
meant to show is that any kind of great power can he acquired 
only by means of austerities. (Id) 

YKRSH X LI 1 

That kind ok action which belongs to the several 

J5KTNGN HAS 15 K E N DI SC It 1 1! K D HERE. I AM NOW GOING TO 

EXPLAIN THE .MANNER OF T1IEIR IUKTJI.— (-1-2) 

Hhasya. 

‘ That kind of action trhieh belongs to the several beings? -- 
i.e., hurt 1 ul or harmless has been at ready described’ ; -now 
‘ T am guilty to e.vptain the moaner of Ilnur birth,’ 

Objection. Where has the action been described ? in 
\ eises .17 cl scq. what occurs is only the mention of the names 
oi several beings, Yak.sa, Itaksasa and the rest ; and their 
action is not mentioned at all.” 

Our answer is as follows : The action of each being is 
indicated by its name ; the particular name being acquired bv 
each being by reason of its actions : for instance, the Yaksas 
are so called because of the act of irorsh pping, or per rad i at y 
(‘ ) r aksana ');■ the ‘ Itaksasa ' are so called because of (lie act of 
destroying in secret (‘ rahasi ksanaua ’) , —the Pishnchas are so 
called because of (he act of devouring flesh ( k p’ohitashana ') ; — 
the Apsarases are so calk'd because of the act of issu ng forth 
from water (attbhyah s/'lah) ;—the tsuras are so called because 
ot the act of not obtaining seen , in the form of nectar; and so 
on, the significance of the other names may be traced. 

I he manner of their birth, -i.e., they are vi cipa rous, 
oviparous and the like; going to be described in the following 
verses.—((.2) 



XXV. The Viviparous, Oviparous, Sweat-born 
and Vegetable Beings 


VEliSK X17111 

Cattle, Deer, Wire Beasts with two rows or teeth, 
Baksasas, Pisiiachas and Men are \ mrutors. .(IB) 

Bhast/a. 

These fire ‘ ririparo/ts ‘ horn IVom tin* Jarai/n ' ; Jarai/n 
is (ho wonth, the place where (In' l<ctus lies ; il is in lln* womb 
that these beings are conceived lirst, and il is <*11 1 \ w In'ii (hey 
fire emitted from the womb that they become horn ; this is lh<* 
manner of the birth ot‘ tln'se heinys. 

The (e mil S/e/ ' is s\ nonemons with ‘ danla' and is totally 
different from it ; hence it is that we ha\e the nominal ive 
plural form ‘ nhho ;/<< I odnfah' \ with two rows ol teeth ).—(-it) 


YEBSF XU V 

Birds, Serpents. Crocodiles, Fishes, Tortoises, and 

OTHER ANIMALS ol' SIMILAR KINDS, TERRESTRIAL AS WELL 
AS ABLATIO,— ARE 0\ I PAROLS. — (tty 


B has )/o. 

‘ Crocodiles ’—includes the Porpoise find the rest;— 
‘ Korhchhnpoh ' are the Tortoises;— ‘ other aninmh of fdmdor 
kinds i.e., wizards and the like, which are ‘ t cr real rial horn 
on land, and such others of similar kinds as are ‘ aquatic / 
horn in water ; such, for instance, as conches and the rest —( H) 
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VE11SE XLV 

Gadflies and Gnats, Lick, Flies and Buds, auk Sweat- 
born ; whatever else is of similar character ts born 
FROM HEAT.- —(15) 

Bhnsya. 

‘ Sireol is the moisture from within that arises in all 
earthy substances from contact with the heat of such things 
as lire or the sun ; and out of this are horn gadflies, ynafs and 
tin? rest. // loiterer else is of o similot• eho root or ’ — i.e., 
extremely small, such as white ants, ants, and so forth,— 
is bom from heel? The term ‘ nsmon ’ may he taken to 
he the same as ‘ sweat,' or as the heat that causes sweating. 

It we read ‘ opajo;/o u/7- ' (for H/toja//ole in line 2 of the 
verse), the last phrase should he read as ‘ i/7> chanije 
leel/idhl/-s/tak' (in view of the plural form of (he verb 
‘ upo fa//o ut7‘ ’ R- ( (-5) 

VERSE XLV I 

• Via, THOSE IMMOVABLE BE INKS THAI \ 111 *’ KltODI'C ED BA' SPLIT¬ 
TING (i.e., Plants) chow our or seeds and slips. Those 
III AU, Allot N I) I N (I IN ELOPERS, PERISH WITH THE RIPENING 
OE 1 11 El It FRUIT, A RE C A LI.EIi 4 OS V Dll IS ’ (« ANNUALS ’). — ( 10) 

Bhas//a . 

I'dbhid stands for ! udbh7;douo ' the oof of splittiu// ; 
the ‘ lri/t ' allix ha\iny a nominal force ;—‘ those /hot ore pro - 
dneed b/j s/t/il/inr/ are ‘ udbhijja ' ; they are so called because 
they come into existence by s/tl if ti >/</ the seed and break'/// </ 
tl/ro/xjli the soil ; and these are plants ; oil t hese plants ‘ //row 
out of seeds end slips' and become fixed in their places by 
means of roots and trunks and other such thinyx. 

‘ Osod/t;/o/t ’—-the riyht form is ‘ osodhoi/oh ’ (because tlio 
base ends in short /). Or we may take the word as a form of 
the base with the lony 7 : this lenytheniny of the vowel beiny 
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explained, either as according to (lie Varliko on Pan ini 
t. 1. -io, or as a Vedic anomaly. 

The natural characteristic feature of these osadhis — 
Annuals—is as follows: ‘ The;/ perish with the ripening of 
their fruit *; — i.e, the ripening of the fruit constitutes their 
red or perishing ; as a matter of fact, the paddy and other 
such plants perish as soon as their fruit has ripened. They 
also abound in, are endowed with, many fruits and llowers. 

What is stated in this verse-is the distinguishing character¬ 
istic of omdh'ts (Annual plants), and avhat follows in (lie 
following verse, constitutes (he distinguishing feature of Vi-ksns 
(Perennial Trees); the characters mentioned being attributed 
to them in accordance with actual tacts.—(l(i) 



XXVI Different ways of Fruit-bearing. 


VKltSE XLVir 

TlIOSE TREKS T1LVT \IIK CALLED ‘ \ r ANASI*ATI ’ BEAR V RUITS 
WITHOUT FLOWERS ; \ X D THOSE CALLED ‘ Vj-lxif ’ BEAR BOTH 

FLOWERS AND FRUITS. -(17) 

lihasya. 

[The ordinary meaning oi' the verse is as follows]—Those 
trees, in whom fruits are produced without flowers, are called 
‘ r«n«*p<tn; not. ‘ Trk . ye' ; while those; that hear flowers as well 
as fruits are, by reason of the presence of both, called ‘ / yk.sn.’ 
As a matter ol iact, however, / << iid.spalis are also called 
4 Vrksa ' and /flews an* spoken of as ‘ I'tnwspitli * The 
particular grounds of such usage ivill have to he shown 
later on. 

What we hold how ever (as to the real meaning of this 
verse), is as follows;—The present work docs not make it its 
business to lay down the meanings of words, in (he manner 
of grammatical works; so that tlie meaning of the verst* 
cannot, ho that ‘ those that have such and such a character are 
denoted by the word /~< tu < t . sp < ili , and so forth.’ In fact wliat 
is described here is the manner of the birth of fruits; this 
(moaner of birth) having been put. forward (in Verse 1-2) as 
the subject in hand. The meaning thus is as follows :— 
Emits are produced in two ways: they are produced without 
flowers, and also from flowers ; and flowers are produced from 
trees (called / V/cvc). Thus then, it follows that, even though 
the statement is apparently in the form ‘ those that bear 
fruits without iiowers are to be known as Vanusynttif —yet 
in view of what forms the subject-matter of tin* context, the 
' yat 5 (‘ which ’) ami ‘ (at 5 (‘ that ’) should be made to change 
their places ; the construction being—‘ those trees that are 
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known by the name Tlmasputi have no flowers, and yet they 
hear fruits’;— i.e., in these frees fruits grow without flowers; 
this construction is adopted on the strength of actual facts. 
Such altering of the construction on the strength of facts we 
also find in such cases as the following Though the actual 
words are in the form ‘ ettsnsa slombham pari rest <t i/et,’ ‘the 
post should be surrounded with doth,’—yet in as much as 
the cloth has got to be worn by the man, tin' words are con¬ 
structed as ‘ shnnbhv md/iai/ti crtmili pdrid/iftpni/ef* ‘ the cloth 
should be hung on the post and then made fo lie worn.’ 

Though what is stated in the present verse is a well known 
fact (and as such (fid not not’d to he mentioned in the Sinpli), 
yet it has been mentioned with the purpose of serving as an 
introduction to what is going to he stated below in Verse 19 - 
1 Enreloped in darkness, &c. &c,’ —(L-7) 
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XXVII. Clumps, thickets and grasses, &c. 


VERSE XLVIII 

The various kinds of Clumps and Thickets, and the 

OTHER SPECIES OF GRASS, AS ALSO IjOW-SPREADING TENDRILS 

and Creepers—all these grow out of seeds and 
slips.—(48) 

Bhasp a. 

‘ Clumps «ml Thickets '—is the name Riven to the cluster 
of those shoots that grow together in la pro numhers, having one 
or several roots, and do not attain any considerable height; e.g., 
Copses and the like. Or ‘ gnchchha ’ ‘Clump’ and ‘ gnlrna ’ 
‘thicket’ may be taken as two different things; the difference 
between the two being that, while one bears flowers, the 
other is flowerless.—Other ‘ species <>t‘ grass e. </,, kasha, shad- 
hala, shaukhapuspi and so forth.— Lowsprcading tendrils — 
the long shoots of grass spreading on the ground.—‘ Creepers ’—- 
are those shoots that grow out of the earth and clinging 
round a tree or some other object, rise upwards.—All these, 
like trees, 1 prow out of seeds end slips:— (48) 

VERSE XLIX 

All these (Vegetable beings) are invested by manifold 

‘ D\RKNKSS ’ (TniCR'IT \), I’ll E RESULT OF THEIR ACTS; AND 

POSSESSING INNER CONSCIOUSNESS, THEY ARE AFFECTED BY 

PLEASURE AND PUN.-.(45)) 

B/idsi/a. 

They are ‘ invested: pervaded over, by that ‘ Darkness’ 
(Inertia) of which the cause is ‘ action: in the form of rice -,— 
‘ manifold: being the cause of the experiencing of various 
kinds of pain. As a matter of fact, all things are made up 
of three Constituent Attributes; so what is meant is that in 
the beings here described the Attribute of * Darkness ’ is 
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in excess, and those oi 6 Harmony ’ and ‘ Energy ’ are present 
in less degrees ; hence as abounding in ‘ Darkness ’ (Inertia), 
and beset with pain and humiliation, they continue, for a 
long time, to experience the results of their vicious acts. 

In as much as the At t ribute of ‘ (Joodness ’ (Harmony) 
also is present in them, they do enjoy, in certain conditions, 
small measures of pleasure also ; it is in view of this that 
they are described as '■affected by pleasure and /atm 

‘ Vossessi.ng inner eonsrioiisne.su,' —the term ‘ sahjhu ’ stands 
for Buddhi, Intelligence (Consciousness) ; and in as much as 
activity in the form of going out, speaking and the like,--- 
which are the effects indicative of the presence of conscious¬ 
ness,—is absent (in Trees), they are described as 'possessing 
inner consciousness .’ 'This must lx? the meaning ol the epithet 
‘ inner as otherwise, since every person exercises conscious¬ 
ness only within himself | there would be no point in the 
epithet at all]. Or, the meaning may be that plants are 
unable to have any cognisance of the prickings ol thorns and 
other small things, to the extent that human beings are; 
in fact for the experiencing ol pain they stand in need ol 
such massive strokes as cat liny with the a.re and the like; 
being, in this respect, like, animate beings in the state ol 
sleep, intoxication or swoon. [Which shows that plants 
have their consciousness lying far deeper within than in 
animals. ]—(-L9) 

v t:i:si: e 

Thus have be ex dkschibkd the conditions <>»•' ciie, begin¬ 
ning WITH 13k AII M A AND ENDING WITH THOSE .11 SI MEN HON¬ 
ED, WHICH OCCUR IN THIS EVER I’ li tG IIT EU E AND CONS1 A NTL\ 
FLUCTUATING CYCLE Ol’ BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF CREATED 
BEINGS.- (50) 

Bhdsya. 

‘ Ending with those just mentioned ' ; —those conditions of 
life of which the end, or last, is the condition ol tne 
Creeper.— ‘ Condition ’■—stands lor the connection of the soul 
with a particular body for the experiencing of the result of 
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past acts; and there is no worse— i. e., more painful,—‘con 
dition’ of life than that of Plants ; and than the condition of 
‘ Brahma’ there is none higher or superior — i.e., more full of 
bliss. These ‘ conditions ’ are attained by means of good and 
had acts, respectively called ‘Virtue ’ and ‘ Vice ’; as regards 
the attaining of the Supreme Brahman, which consists in 
Salvation, and is in the form of pure bliss,—this proceeds either 
from pure Knowledge, or from a combination of Know¬ 
ledge and Action; this we shall describe later on (in Discourse 
XII). 

‘ In this cycle of births and death s of created beings ; —in 
this * sa-msara ,’ cycle, series of births and deaths, of ‘ created 
beings ,’ conscious entities ; i. e., in which (ordinarily) the 
entity is not born in a genus other than in which it was in the 
previous existence ;— ‘frightful —full of fear, for those that 
are careless and lazv; it is 4 full of fear ’ in the sense that there 
is losing of the desirable and coming bv llie undesirable;— 

‘ constantly,' at all times,—‘ fluctuating ,’ i. e, liable to go off, 
destructible, (hence) devoid of essence ;—it is ’ ererfrightful ,’ 
i.e., it is never not frightful-, it is spoken of as ‘ ever 
frightful ’ because even when one has attained the condition 
of gods, and remains there for a long time, be has to return 
to death. 

This description of the cycle of births and deaths as being 
due to Virtue and Vice serves to show that Scripture serves 
an all-important purpose; it has to be born in mind that 
it is only from Scripture that we can obtain a knowledge 
of the distinction between ‘ Virtue ’ and ‘Vice,’—(50) 



XXXI. Disappearance of Brahma 


VERSE LI 

Thus repeatedly suppressed time (op dissolution) by 

TIME (OF CREATION AND MAINTENANCE), IIK, OF INCONCEIV¬ 
ABLE POWER, ORE \ TED ALL THIS AND ALSO MYSELF; |H.K 
DIRECTED ME TO MAINTAIN ll'J AND THEN DISAPPEARED 
WITHIN HIMSELF. — (51 ) 


Rhusya. 

1 Thus ’— i. e., something directly himself, and some undeT 
Prajapati’s directions, tlx* Blessed Lord, --having created 
produced,— all this world,—and having directed myself to 
maintain (keep going) this norld; ‘ IF< j ’ whose ‘power' 
sovereignty over all things, is ‘ 'mcoueeicahle amazingly great, 
(he Creator,- disappeared, ’ -brought about bis own absorp¬ 
tion; i.e., having renounced the body that he had, ot his own 
will, taken up, lie again became iinmaiiil’est ; - within 
himself’;— other things become absorbed in the. Root Evolvent; 
but Tie did not become absorbed in any thine; else, He dis¬ 
appeared within his own self ; He has no other source wherein 
He could, like other tilings, become absorbed ; for the simple 
reason that all beings have their source in Him. Or ‘dis¬ 
appearing ' may mean desisting from the entire worldly 
process. 

* Repeatedly suppressing time tjy time' —the Present-parti¬ 
ciple (‘suppressing’) is connected with the verb ‘ having 
created ’; the meaning being—‘ destroying the time of dissolu¬ 
tion by the time of creation and maintenance’;—‘ repeatedly 
again and again ; it will be described later on that * there are 
endless creations and dissolutions.’—(51) 
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VERSE LTI 

When that Divine Being is awake, then, this world is 

ACTIVE; WHEN HE SLUMBERS, WITH HIS MINI) IN CALM 

REPOSE, THEN ALL VANISHES. — (5a) 

Hhusi/a. 

‘ When that Divine Being is awake — i. <?., when lie wills, 
that ‘ this world may come into being’ and may continue to 
exist for such a time,’—‘ then this world is acti-e’ ; that is, 
it becomes accompanied by such internal activities as 
mental, verbal and material, and such external activities as 
inspiration, respiration, eating, walking, cultivation, sacrifice 
and so forth. 

‘ If hen he slumbers' —-when his will desists from the 
creation and maintaining of the world, —‘ then all vanishes,’ 
undergoes absorption. 

4 Waking ’ and ‘ sleeping ’ here stand respectively for the 
prevalence and cessation of his will. 

Unth his mind in calm repose ’—means that he has with¬ 
drawn from his state of diversity.—(52) 

VERSE LI1J 

When he slumbers, having retired within himself, all 

ACTIVE EMBODIED BEINGS DESIST FROM THEIR ACTIONS, AND 

THEIR MINI) FALLS INTO DEPRESSION. — (53) 

BhCtsi/a. 

The meaning of this verse is quite clear, its meaning having 
been already explained. 

‘ Having retired within himself ’ — i.e., in calm repose, i e., 
in pure pristine nature of the Soul at rest ‘ retiring within 
himself’ stands for the cessation of all accidental diversities. 

‘ Active ’ —the conscious beings who are fallen in the cycle 
of births and deaths, and for whom Action is of the greatest 
importance;— "embodied beings' —so called because they feel 
the effects of beim? connected with a body which is the effect of 
their own past acts. 
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‘ When lie slumbers’ all these 1 desist from their actions,’— 
this stands lor the cessation of their bodili/ activity ;—‘ tlielr 
mind falls into depression’ — this stands for the cessation of 
their mental activity. Thus this cessation of bodily and mental 
activities indicates the state of Dissolution.—‘ Depression ’ 
means absence of energy, disability to carry on its functions ; 
this is what the Mind fills into, —attains. -(55) 



aaaii. The Great Dissolution 


V It] USE LIV 

When this Souk of auk tut mgs sleeps happy and contented, 

THEN A UK THINGS 15 ECO ME ABSORBED ALL AT ONCE IN THAT 

Great Souk.—(51) 

Jlltdsj/a. 

This verse has to he explained by reversing the position 
of ‘when’ and ‘then’; otherwise, from what has been said in 
the foregoing verses, there would be mutual interdependence : 
it has been stated (in Verse 52) that when lie sleeps then all 
thinps vanish [and if the persent verse is taken to mean, as the 
words suggest, that when the things vanish into the Great Soul, 
then this Great Soul retires to sleep, then we would have the 
vanishing of things dependent upon his going to sleep, as stated 
in 52, and his going to sleep dependent upon the vanishing 
of things, as stated in 5V|. 

‘ Sleeps happn and contented,’—' Happiness forms the very 
nature of the Supreme Brahman ; hence it is not meant that He 
is happy during sleep and unhappy at other times ;—of what 
nature his ‘ sleep ’ is lias already been explained ;—as regards 
his contentment, that is everlasting ; consisting of pure bliss, 
this Supreme Soul is never affected by the waves of agitation 
that are set up in Nescience. Though (even with all this) it 
is possible for him io be the Creator of all things. In the 
ordinary world, a man retires from his household duties after 

having done that he had to do,--with the feeling, ‘ I have 
earned all the wealth that was necessary for my family ; I 
am tree from troubles,’ —and thus sleeps in happiness and 
contentment, without fearing any trouble to himself. To such 
a person is the Supreme Soul compared ; this whole world 
being in the position of ‘family’ to him ;—this being intend¬ 
ed as his praise. 



VERSE LIV—THE GREAT DISSOLUTION 
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Or [ in order to avoid the necessity of having to reverse the 
order of the words] the verse may be taken as referring to 
Primordial Matter : When Primordial Matter sleeps, then all 
things become absorbed into it all at once; that is, they become 
resolved into the forpi of Primordial Matter, being reduced to 
the position of their cause ; that is, they are reduced to a 
> condition in which they cease to undergo modifications.’— 

• All at once,' all things contained in the womb of the three 
regions.—The ‘deep ’ of Primordial Matter, which is devoid of 
consciousness, can mean only cessation of eroln/ion, and not 
inhibition of consciousness ;— ‘happiness’ also is only figurative, 
for the same reason that Matter is devoid of conscious¬ 
ness.—(51) 


13 



XXXIII. Exit of the Individual Soul 


V ERSE LV 

This (iNnrvinuvL Soul), on entering into ‘ Darkness/ 

REMAINS, FOR A LONG TIME, EQUIPPED WITH THE SENSE- 

ORGANS, HUT DOES NOT PERFORM ITS FUNCTIONS; THEN IT 

DEPARTS FROM THE BODY.— (55) 

Bhasya. 

Now by moans of these two verses the author is cooing to 
describe the dying and the obtaining of another body by the 
Soul fallen in the cycle of births and deaths. 

‘ darkness ’—stands for cessation of consciousness ( preced¬ 
ing death) entering into , falling info, this unconsciousness 
it remains for a tong time, equipped with the sense-organs; but 
does not perform its functions— of breathing in and out : then 
it. departs —goes out - from the body , the corporeal frame. 

Question As a matter of bict, the Soul is omnipresent, 
and all-pervading like A kasha ; so that what kind of ‘ depar¬ 
ture ’ is it that, occurs in its case ?” 

Answer. — 'Departure' means oulv the renouncing of 
the body that bad been obtained as the result of past acts ; 
and it does not mean that, if goes from one place to another, 
like a material object.—Or, the answer maybe, as held by some 
people, that the 'departure'’ spoken of is that of another and 
a more subtle body which comes into existence in between 
(the two bodies). But this intermediate body is not admitted 
by others; as for instance, it has been declared by the revered 
Vyasa—‘ This present body having disappeared, the sense-organs 
forthwith enter into another body ; so that there is no inter¬ 
mediate body.’ Some followers of the Sankhya such as Viu- 
dhyavasiii and the rest, also do not admit of an intermediate 
hod v. 



VERSE LV—EXrT OF TIIE TXmVTDfUl, SOI L 
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“What is this c intermediate bod v “r” 

« 

W hen this (physical) hoclv has b<eoi 1 destrovod, so long as 

a place in the womb of the (future) mother is not secured, 
where the second (physical body) would be formed, there 
exists during the interval, a subtle body entirely devoid of 
all sensation, which cannot come into contact with any thing, 
which is not burnt by tire and which is not obstructed by 
elemental substances. 

Others explain the ‘mufti* of the text as the Supreme Self. 
The Supreme Self, which is the Soul of all things, is like the 
Ocean; out of that emerge the divas (Individual Souls) under 
the influence of nescience, just in the same manner as 
waves emerge from the Ocean ; and when the Individual 
Soul thus emerges out of the Supreme Soul, it assumes, by 
virtue of its past Virtue and Vice, a form known by the 
name * Puryashtka ’ ; and this is the ‘subtle body,’ which 
serves as the clothing of the Individual Soul. This 
has been thus declared in the Parana--' lie becomes united 
with the PnryasfakaA orm, which is known as Prana (Life); 
when bound up with this, he is in bondage, and when freed 
from it, he is released.’ The c }>uvj/aslaka’ 1 eight-fold, ’ frame 
consists of the five life-breaths, Pro no, Agar a, Samana, 
Udana and Fyarnt —the Oroup consisting of the live organs of 
sensation, the Group consisting of the live organs of action, 
and the Mind as the eighth. This body is not destroyed, until 
the condition of Pinal ILdea.se is attained. 'Hiis is 1bus stated 
(ill Sankhyakurika JO)--‘ What migrates is the subtle body, 
which is devoid of feeling, but inwsted with tendencies.’— 
(55) 



XXXIV. Transmigration of the Individual 

Soul 

VERSE LVI 

When, invested with minute particles, the Individual 

ENTERS THE MOVEABLE OR IMMOVEABLE SEED ;—THEN, 

BECOMING UNITED WITH THE AFORESAID (SUBTILE BODY), 

IT ASSUMES THE (NEW) BODY. —(56) 

Bhasya. 

' Invested with minute particles ’—that which is constituted 
by minute, subtile, particles, parts. This may refer either to 
the ‘ Piirynstaka ,’ or the ‘ Intermediate Body ’; or to the Soul 
itselfall Souls being by their very nature, subtile ; as stated 
in such texts as ‘ This Self within the heart, is extremely 
minute.’ 

‘ Seed ’ —The source of the physical body ;— 1 Immoveable,' 
that which is the cause of the birth of trees, &c. ; —‘ Moveable,' 
animate.—‘ Inters into,' becomes enclosed in ;—then ‘ united 
unth the aforesaid,'—i.e., with Prana and other constituents 
of the subtile body)—then ‘it assumes,’ attaches to itself, the 
body; i.e., takes up the new corporeal frame.—(56) 



XXXV. Creation of all things by Brahma’s 
waking and sleepiug 


VERSE 1/VIT 

Thus by waking and sleeping, the Imperishable One 

INCESSANTLY BRINGS TO LIFE AND DESTROYS ALL THIS 
THAT IS MOVEABLE AND IMMOVE YULE.—(57) 

Bit as i/a. 

This verse recapitulates what has been said he fore. 

Ey means of his own ‘ wakiiir/ and sf rep ini/,’ Ik; produces 
and destroys the world consisting of moveable and 'immoveable 
beings, i.e., vegetables and animals. ‘ Imperishable' —Indes¬ 
tructible.—(57). 



XXXVI. Origin of the Law. 


VERSE LVTT1 

IT a vino 1’iioi’orN me!) 'nits Law, he himself, first of all, 

TAUGHT IT TO ME WITH DHL CARE; I THEN TAUGHT IT 

to Mario nr and other Sages.— (58) 

Bhdsi/a. 

In the present context tile term ‘ Law ’ stands for the whole 
coll pet ion of Injunctions end Broh i/ji / ions contained in the 
Su/fitis, and not for any particular treatise; as this latter was 
composed by Mann; that is why I lie Treatise is called ‘ Manana ’ 
(of Mann) ; otherwise [i.e., if the Treatise were the ‘Law’ 
propounded by the Imperishable One], it would have been 
‘ H(tirnnif<t(/orbha ,’ ‘of Hiranvagarhlia.’ 

Others however have held that the Treatise itself was 
composed by Hirauyagarbha [and is spoken of in the text as 
the ‘ Law ’ propounded bv him], and since it came to be 
revealed to, and published anions, many persons by Mann, it is 
only right that, it should be called after the name of the latter. 
For instance, the Gauge has its real source somewhere else (in 
Heaven), and yet since it is seen for the first, time in the 
Himavat (Himalaya), it is called ‘ TIaimamti ’ (proceeding 
from Himavat), after tin* name of the latter;—similarly though 
the Vedic text is eternal, yet since it was expounded by Katlia, 
it is called ‘ Kathaka after his name ; even though there are 
several other expounders and learners of that Veda, yet it is 
called after lvatha, on account of the superiority of his ex¬ 
pounding. Narada also has declared thus:—‘This Treatise, 
consisting of 100,000 verses, was composed by ITajapati, and, in 
due course, it came to be abridged by Manu and others.’ Thus, 
even though the Treatise may have been originally com¬ 
posed by some one else, there is nothing incongruous in its 
being called ‘ Manava,’ ‘of Mann.’ As for the term * Sinistra’ 
‘ Law ’ (of the text) standing for the Treatise , we often find 
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if. so used, in the sense that (he subject expounded by if is 
instruction, ‘ shdsana.' 

‘ H- e taught it to me.' f w as taught bv him.— ‘J/iinse/f\' ' first 

of cdl ’ ‘ with core,' — tliese words indicate the fact dial there 
was no break in the continuity of tradition in regard to the 

Law r . As a matter of fact, when the author of a book ‘ himself ’ 
teaches it tirst of all, not a single syllal»l<» of it: is lost ; while 
when the hook composed by one person is taught by another 
person wdio has learnt it from the former, there is not the 
same ‘ care ’ taken in guarding the text from loss. In fact, in 
the case of the author himself, when he has taught it once and 
established its position, he feeds confident that lie has already 
taught it once, and hence when he comes to teach the w ork 
a second time, he is likely to he careless and lazv; so that 
lapses in the text become possible; hence the text has added 
the phrase t first of all. — 1 filth due rare,' -the term ‘ cid/ti,,' 

‘ care,' stands here for the quality, in the teacher and the pupil, 
of having undiverted attention, a concentrated mind ; and the 
affix 1 call' (in the term ' ridhicat ) signifies ea/ndd/it//, 
possession. 

‘ Then 1 taught it to Marieht amt other sages' —Inasmuch 
as Marlchi and the other sages are persons of well-known 
reputation, when JYIanu speaks of such well-known persons 
having learnt the Law from him, he describes his connection 
with specially qualified pupils, and (hereby indicates his well- 
established professional digmfx , and hv pointing out the 
importance of the Law, lie produces in the minds of the great 
sages (who have asked him in verse 1 el set/, to propound the 
Law) faith and confidence, so that they may he unremitting 
in their study; the idea being -—- 1 So important is this Law that 
even such great sages as Marichi and the rest ha\e learnt it,— 
Manu also is such a high personage that lie is the Teacher of 
those great sages,—so that it is highly proper that this Treatise 
should he learnt from him with this idea in their minds, the 
enquirers who have come to hear the Law propounded w ould 
not cease to give their attention to it.—Both these facts are 
mentioned with a view to eulogise the Law.—( 08 ) 



XXXVII. Advice to Learn from Bhrgu 

VERSE LIX 


This Bhrgu will fully describe to you this (Law); 
this SAGE has learnt the whole of this in its entirety, 
FROM ME.— (51)) 


Bhusya. 

‘ This ,’ Law ;—‘ to you ’‘ Bhrgu will describe fully ,’ will 
carry it to your ears, will teach and will explain: The pronoun 
‘ this ’ (in the second line) refers to the Law ; the whole of 
this Law this Sage has ‘ learnt read, ‘ in Us entirety, ’ ‘from 
me,' at my-hands. The teaching proceeds as it were, from the 
Teacher’s mouth, and the pupil takes hold of it, as it were; it 
is for this reason that we have the affix ‘ Iasi' in the word 
‘ mattah,’ in the sense of the Ablative. 

Bhrgu is a person whose greatness is very well known to 
the sages ; so that by directing him to explain the Law, Manu 
shoAvs that the Law has come down through a tradition of 
teaching handed down by a long line of several persons possess¬ 
ing exceptional knowledge of all sciences. It is for this reason 
that some people are to undertake the study of the Law by 
the following considerations‘ This Law has come down from 
several higli-souled persons,—why then should we not study 
it.’ This consideration serves to prompt men to study and thus 
attracts them to the Law.—(59) 



XXXVIII. Bhrgu Begins 


VERSE XXXVIII 

TlIKHKFPOX, HKTXi; THUS J)[|{kc i kd bv Maxt, THK ORKAT SAUK 
Bunor, with \ ot.addkxkd iikaut, said to tiii: sacks— 
‘ Listkn.’—((>()) 

Jlhasga. 

TJiat great sage i Bhrgu' ‘ bring thus directed ’—prompted, 
hy means of the words ‘Bhrgu will describe it to you’;— 
‘ thereupon' —after t hat,—‘ said 10 the sages —‘ Listen.' 

‘ With a gladdened heart' ; —his gladness being due to 
the idea of respectability implied by the fact that from among 
the several pupils (of Manu) he had been directed to teach ; 
Bhrgu’s idea of his own respectability was based upon this 
idea—‘ I, who am an obedient pupil of Manu, have been thus 
honoured by him, by reason of my special aptitude to expound 
the Law.’—((10) 


| Here ends the Tntrodurtory Section- describing the true origin 
of the Law and ! he avtharsh i p of the present T/'eatise.] 

( Wow begins the actual Text of the Treatise , as expounded by 
Bhrgu , to the sages who had questioned Manu.] 
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XXXIX. Manvantara and the Seven Manus 


VERSE LXT 

There a he Six other Maxis, ihoh-soulet) and mighty, 

WHO HHEOXO TO THE SVAIE RACE \S THIS Sv V Y AMBITUVA 

MaNIJ, AVI) HAVE CAERE!) [XTO BELXG, EACH HIS OWN 

OITSI’RINOS.—(61 ) 

IViasya. 

When the Teacher (Maim) was asked (in the beginning of 
this work) to explain Duties, he proceeded to describe the 
origination of the world and other cognate matters; hence 
when the pupil (Bhvgu) lias been directed to expound the 
Law, he also begins with the remaining parts of the same 
process of world-creation. 

‘ Of this ’—the pronoun refers to the Mann before their 
eyes; — our teacher, who is known as ‘ Srdyambhnee.' There 
are six other Menus who belong to the same rae° as himself,— 
persons horn in the same family are said to ‘ belong to the 
same race,’ and since all Manus are called into being directly 
by Brahma himself, they are horn in the same family, and are 
hence said to ‘belong to tin 1 same race. Or, persons engaged 
in the same work are also said ‘ to belong to (he same race ’ ; 
as a matter of fact, living beings are often distributed among 
‘ races in accordance with the work done by them ; e.g ., w i 
have such statements as— 1 related to grammar there are two 
sages who belong to the same race.’ 

The text proceeds to point out one such work common to' 
the Manus :— “They here railed into being each hts own offs¬ 
prings” ; in each Jfanran/ara , created beings destroyed during 
the previous Manvantara are again created and protected by 
that particular Manu who holds sway over that Manvantara ; 
hence the offsprings that each of them creates are called 
‘ his own.’—(61) 
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VERSE LX If 

[These six Manus vre]—S\'\kocji rsv, Uttama, Tajiasa 
11a IV AT A, CjIAKSVSA, AND THK (_i LOKlOUs \ l \ ASV AT-SVTA 
(the Son of Vivasvat). -(02) 

D/umgo. 

The aforesaid Manus are now mentioned by name. 

‘ (il or ions ’ is a qualifying epithet. —The other words are 
names ; some being merely conventional, and others based 
upon relationship ; the last name ‘ I'iro.srat-snla,' ' Sou of 
Vivastutt,’ is a different kind of word ; it is a name bearing the 
form of a compound ; just like the names ‘ Black-serpent,’ 

‘ Norosimha ’ (Man-Lion) and the like. 

A'ERSE LX nr 

The.sk seven ai.migutv Manus, of whom Svayaaihjivva is 
tile FIRST, 1LA \ IN(i CABLE]) INTO EXISTENCE THE WJIOUE OF 
TUTS WO R El), CONSIST] NO OF MO\ ABLE AND IMMOVABLE 
BEINGS, SUSTAINED IT, EACH DURING Ills OWN REGIME. -(03) 

It host/o. 

Here sereu Manns haw* been mentioned by me; else¬ 
where they are spoken of as fourteen. 

‘ Koch during hits oiru regime ‘ during bis time, i.c., during 
the time of his sovereignty. ‘ /hiring colled into being ’ the 
offerings, they 4 maintained , nourished, them.-— ‘During his own 
regime '—means during the time <>t liis sovereignty ; i.e., that 

Manu whose time or turn it. was to create and maintain the 
continuity ol’ the world. 

Others explain the term nttoro' as denoting a particular 
time-period, just like the w ords v month ’ Xc. 

But this is not right ; it is only when the term ‘onturo ’ 
occurs along with tin* term Mimu (t e., in the compound 
‘ Manvo'itnra ’) that it becomes expressive of a time-period,— 
i.e., the time-period known as ‘ Monronioru, —and not when 
it stands by itself (as it does in the text). 



XL. Measures of Time 


VERSE LXIV 

TkN AND EIGHT 4 XIMESAS ’ (.SHOULD BE KNOWN As) ONE 

‘Kantha* ; thirty such (Kanthax) one ‘Kala’ ; thirty 

‘KalAs’ ONE ‘ MUJlUltTA ’ ; AND AS MANY ‘ MUJ1URTAS ’ 
ONE ‘AiIORATKA’ (DAY AND NfGHT).—(61) 

Bbusya. 

The author now begins to describe the measures ot' time, 
which are taught in the Science of Astronomy, for the purpose 
of determining the exact duration of time of the continuance 
of the world and its dissolution. 

Eighteen ‘ nimesm ’ go to make that measure of time which 
is known as ( Kustha ’ ;—thirty ‘ Juts/Junt’ make one ‘ Kola ’ ; 
—thirty 4 La las ’ make one 4 JIuhTir/u,'’ and ‘ ns many ’—i.e., 
thirty;—thirty * muhTu■/us’ make one ‘ Ahorulra' (Lav and 

Night). 

‘ Should be known us this verb lias got to be supplied. 

‘ Tuva l ah,' ‘as many,' is the Accusative Plural form. 

“‘What is it that is called Nunesu ” 

‘ X'rmesa is the natural irinkiny of the Eye-lashes, which 
accompanies every opening of the e\e. Other people have 
declared that 1 Nimesu ’ is that time which is taken in the 
distinct utterance of one letter-sound.— (61) 

VERSE LXV 

The Sen divides the ‘Day’ and ‘Night’ of Men and 
Gods; [of others] what is conducive to the repose of 
beings is ‘ Night,’ and what is conducive to activity 
is ‘ Day.’—(05) 

4 Ahoralru ’— 4 dav ’ and ‘night’; of these the Sun makes 
the division ; the Sun having risen, so long as his rays are 
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visible, it is called £ day and from the time that the Sun sets 
to the time that he rises again, it is called ‘night.’ Such 
is the case in the region of men and in the region of 
( rods. 

“ In a place where tlie Sun does not reach with his rays,— 
how is one -to make this division of ‘ day ’ and ‘ night ’?” 

The answer to this is given in the second line — l wliat is 
conducive &e.’ For such beings as are self-illumined, as the 
light is always there (and it never ceases) (he division of 
‘ day ’ and ‘ night ’ is made according to the undei taking of 
notions and going to steep. Just as in the ease of herbs, 
the time for sprouting is lixed by nature, exactly in the same 
manner, in the case of the beings in question, the times of 
‘activity ’ and ‘repose’ are fixed by the nature of time itself 
[and are not variable],—(Ob) 



XLI. ‘ Day and Night ’ of the ‘ Pitrs 5 


VERSE LXVI 

One MONTH (OF MEN) FOR STUB ‘ DAY AND NIGHT ’ OF THE 

‘Piths’; and their division is uv fortnights: the 

DARKER FORTNIGHT, CONDUCIVE TO ACTIVITY, IS ‘ DAY,’ 

AND THE LIGHTER FORTNIGHT, CONDUCIVE TO REl'OSE, IS 

‘ Night.’—((H)) 

Bhaui/a. 

Tlmt which is the ‘ month ’ of men is ;i ‘ day and night ’ 
of the ‘ Pitrs.' As regards ‘division ’ as io which part is ‘day 5 
and which ‘ night,’—this division, that ‘this is da// and that 
is night,'' is determined ' hi/Jbrtaiyhl. y,’ />., the fifteen da;/a, 
which are known by the name of ‘ half-month.’ That is, 
the said division is based upon fortnights: one fortnight is 
‘day,’ and another fortnight is ‘night.’ In view of the 
fact that ‘day’ and ‘flight’ differ in their character and 
occur in a fixed order of sequence, the author adds the 
following distinction: -The darker fortnight is ‘day,’ and 
the brighter fortnight, ‘ night.' 

The right reading (in view of the meaning intended) would 
be ‘ Kannach o.v iah //// a It ’ (the Dative form), just as we have 
‘ ura/mai/a ’; for the meaning meant to be conveyed is that 
the day is for the pay/me of ‘activity.’ lienee the Locative 
ending in the text can be explained only as used on account 
of the exigencies of metre.—(6(5) 



XLII. ‘ Day ’ and £ Night ’ of the ‘ Gods ’ 


VERSE LXVII 

One ‘ yeah’ (of men) forms the ‘ Day and Night’ of the 
Gods ; and the division of these is that the ‘ North bun 
Course’ is the 1 Day,’ and the ‘ Southern Course’ the 

• Night.’— ((57) 

Jlliast/a. 

• One year' of moii, i.e., Iwolvo months.—‘ /onim the Day 
mnl Xiyht of the (lads '—The division of these is liv means 
of the ‘ Northern Course’ and the 'Southern Course’; the 
six months during which the Sun moves towards the North 
is the ‘ Northern Course,’ 1 Vdayaynnam ; the term ' ay ana 
standing for moriny or oeenpyiny ; the meaning being that 
during the six months the Sun rises towards that particular 
quarter. Turning hack from that, there comes the ‘Southern 
course ’ ; during these six months the Sun abandons the 
Northern quarters and rises towards the South. ((57) 



XLIII. The ‘day’ of Brahma and the ‘ Yugas’ 


VERSE LX VIII 

Learn in brief, tn due order, the measure op the 
Brahmio ‘ Day \nd Night,’ as also that op the 4 Time- 
cycles ’ (Yugas) one ry one.— (OR) 

7 lints i/d. 

‘ Brahma '—The creator of living beings, has a region 
of his own; and what is going to bn described is the measure 
of Day ami Nigh! as obtaining in that region ;—‘ as also of 
the Time-ci/elesf - l Learn ' all this, ‘ in brief,' summarily; 
i.e., hear if from me .— 1 one by one that is, of each time- 
cycle separately. 

The present verse serves as the summary of what is going 
to be described, intended to draw the attention of the 
audience; it is with this view that they are exhorted to 
‘learn .’—-The ‘ division of time’ having been already mentioned 
as the subject-matter of the context, the reiterated promise 
(implied in the exhortation to ‘ learn ’) is meant to indicate 
that a fresh subject is going to ho introduced ; the idea being 
that what is going to be described now is not merely what 
remains of the afore-mentioned ‘division of time,’ but it is also 
conducive to merit ; as will be directly stated in verse 73, 
where it is stated that ‘ Brahma’s day is known to lie sacred 
which means that the knowledge of it brings merit.—(68) 

VERSE LXIX 

Treats AY THAT POUR thoussnd ‘years’ are what is the 
‘K ljLTA-CYCLE AS MANY HUNDRED ‘YEARS 5 FORM THE 
‘Juncture’ (Morning); and op e^uat, measure is the 
‘Juncture-end ’ (Evening).— (69) 



VI'USE EXIX THE c DA Y ’ OF BRAHMA AND THE ‘ VEGAS * li3 

Blwsija. 

The 'years' here spoken of are taken as the years of 
the (rods ■ as it is this that has been mentioned last. Savs the 
Author of the Puranas - £ O Brahminas, all this has been 
described by the divine measure : the measure of the Time- 
Cycles has been described by the divine measure. ‘ Four 
thousand' such 'years' of the Gods constitute the Time- 
Cycle known as l\ r ta ’ : of the ‘Acycle, 'as many', i. e. 
four 'hundred ’ ‘years’ form the 'Juncture'- and of the same 
' Krta' Cycle, the 1 Ju net urr-rn F is 'of equal measure', i. a., 
consisting of a period of four hundred years. That period of 
tune which partakes m equal degree of the character of the 
preceding as well as that of the succeeding Cycle, is called 
'Juncture' ; and ‘ Juncture-end ' is that period of time which 
also partakes of the character of both, but in a less degree, 

of the preceding and, to a greater degree, of the succeeding 
Cycle. 8 

The text contains the word • lurarhrhhail' ■ and if is 
necessary to find out tin* rule under which the final l has 
been lengthened. The only grammatical explanation of the 
word possible is that it should be expounded as 6 lavaf shuldnam 
xumuhdruh' . ‘ the col lect ion of .is many hundreds’ ; f he term 
danut', ending in the 'ruin' afliv. becomes a numeral 
according to 1>,mini’s Sutra 1.1.2d, by which words ending 
in 'ruin' are regarded as ‘numerals’; so that the said 
compound having a numeral tor its first number becomes 
a ‘Dvigu’ , according to Vanin i 2.1.-do; and since the 
Feminine affix lap is precluded from Deign compounds, 
we have the Feminine affix nip ; and the word 7 aval' means 
‘ one whose measure is tut. (that)’ ; it being derived from 
the pronoun 7c/’ with the 'mlup' affix, added according to 
Panini’s Sutra '>.2.39 ; the vowel in 7 a!' being lengthened 
by the sutru 0.3.91. Tf the form dural}' were explained in 
any other way,— for instance, if it were taken as a Bahuhrlhi 

compound, being expounded as ‘ taeanti shad uni yasydh' ,_ 

then, since the word 'shata' ends in 'a', it would take the 
15 



Il l VERSE LXlX—THE 1 DAY * OF BRAHM A AND THE ‘ YUGAS* 

Feminine affix ‘/dp’, according to Panini 1.1.1; so that 
the form would he ‘ lacachchala .’ This is the meaning.—(09) 

VERSE EXX. 

In each of the other time-cycles, along with their 
‘junctures’ and ‘juncture-ends’, the‘thousands’ 
AND ‘HUNDREDS’ ARE REDUCED BY ONE.— (70) 

Bhasi/a. 

Among the three Time-cycles other then the Kpta, 
—/'.<?. in Tret ft and the rest,- along with their ‘junctures’ and 
‘juncture-ends’,—the ‘thousands' are reduced (in each) hv 
one; ‘reduction’ means dimunition. That is in Treta, 
the number of ‘thousand,’ is one less than that in fir la ; 
similarly the number in Dcapara is one less than that in 
TretCr, and that in Kali is one less than that in Dcapara. 
Thus Treta consists of three thousand years, Dcapara of 
two thousand years, and Kali of one thousand years. Simi¬ 
larly the number of ‘ hundred’goes on diminishing in the 
‘ junctures’ and ‘ juncture-ends ’ of the Cycles. 

‘ ’lime-cycle ’, 'i/iif/a', is the name given to a particular 
aggregate of days; and ‘ Kpla ’ and the rest are particular 
names of the said 'Time-cycle’. (7<>) 



XLIV. The Yuga—Time-Cycle— of the Gods 


VERSE LXXI. 

THIS PERIOD OF THE FOUR TIME-CYCLES THAT HAVE BEEN 
JUST COMPUTED,—TWELVE THOUSAND SUCH PEUIODS 
ABE CALLED THE ‘TIME-CYCLE OF THE HODS.’— (71) 

JJ/lOSI/O. 

‘ Yadetat ’ (in the sense of ‘this’) is an ordinary expre¬ 
ssion; and as a whole it means that which Inis been spoken of .— 

‘ This period of four Time-eijclcs i/mt has been computed 
— i. e. thfe exact number of years in which have been 
definitely determined before this verse,—e.y r . in verse (59, where 
fhe number of years in the Time-cycles is declared to be 
four thousand etc., etc .,—‘Twelve thousand' of this period 
of four Time-cycles are called the ‘Time-cycle of the Gods'. 
That is to say the Divine Ci/ele consists of twelve thousand 
‘ Pour-Cycles.’ 

The word ‘ Sahasrant is derived from the word ‘sahasra 
with the reflexive affix ‘of ; and the compound 
‘dvadashasahrsran,' is to be expounded as ‘drcidasl/a-sahns/Tiui 
jniriinuue pasuiin\ ‘that in which the measure is that ol 
twelve- thousands’.—(71) 



XLV. 'Day & Night’ of Brahma. 


VERSE LXXII. 

THE ‘TIME-CYCLES’ OF THE COBS, ONE THOUSAND TN 
NUMBER, SHOULD BE REGARDED AS ONE ‘DAY* OF BRAHMA; 
AND (HIS) ‘NIGHT’ ALSO IS OF THE SAME EXTENT.- (72) 

Bhdsya. 

Thousand ‘Time-cycles’ of the Gods make one ‘day’ of 
Brahma.- -Brahma’s night also ‘is of the tut me extent' i. e., as 
long as thousand ‘Time-cycles’ of the Gods, ‘ fn number' 
which in computation, is one thousand ; the adding of 
this term is only for the purpose of tilling up the verse ; 
for a thing cannot he spoken of as a ‘thousand’ except in 
number. 

'I he instrumental ending (in ‘Sankhyayd’) denotes 
causality. 

VERSE LXXIII. 

Those who know the ‘day of Brahma’ as ending with 
THE (said) THOUSAND ‘TIME-CYCLES,’ AND THE ‘NIGHT’ 
ALSO AS OF THE SAME EXTENT,— ARE CEO RLE WHO ALONE 
KNOW WHAT IS ‘DAY AND NIGHT*, AND ACQUIRE 
MERIT.—(73) 

Bhusi/a. 

‘ Yuyasahasrantamf —‘ that of which the thousand cycles 
are the end ; ’—those men who know this, ‘ they are the people 
who alone know what is Day and JYiqht.' 

If it be asked -what happens to the people who know 
this?—it is added that ‘ they acquire merit.' Such is the con¬ 
nection (of the word ‘ punyam ’) The sense is that ‘ know¬ 
ledge of Brahma’s Day and Night is conducive to merit, and 
hence this knowledge should he acquired ; this injunction 
(of acquiring the said knowledge) being implied by the vale¬ 
diction contained in the verse.- -(73) 



XLVI. Brahma creates the Mind and applies 

t to creation. 


EBSL LX XIV. 

At the end or Tun s-vr i) ‘ I)\ v vni> XTout,’ BuumA, wire 

WAS ASLEEP. WAKES Cl', AVI) HAVING WOKEN IP, II E OH BATES 

MTNO, WHTOII PAUTAKES OE I II E NWTI'IIE OE THE EXISTENT 

AND THE NON-EXISTENT. - (71) 

1 tints 1/(1. 

Bramha, having slept (luring Up* loni»- night ol' the said 
extent, 'wakes up,' and then proceeds to create the world 
again.-—The • sleep * of Brahma is of (he character already des¬ 
cribed (in verse of) ; and lie does not sleep in tin* manner 
of ordinary men, as he is ever awake (conscious). 

The order of creation is next stated:—jlle created] ‘ the 
Mint], which partakes of the nature of the e.risteut and the non- 
existent.' 

Question It has been stated above (in verse S) that ‘at 
first he created water'. " 

Tn answer to this some people oiler the following 
explanation:—There an* two Kinds ol ‘ Dissolution —the 
4 (Treat Dissolution ’ and tin* ‘ 1 ntermediate Dissolution’ ; and 
what is stated in the present context is tlx* order in which 
things are created after tlx* 1 I ntermediate Dissolution and 
the ‘Mind,’ in this case, is not one of the ‘ Principles,’- this 
‘ Principle ' Mind havim- conn* into existence already (after 
the Great Dissolution) ; what the text means is that * Brahma', 
having woken up, 'creates —i.e., applies—tlx* Mind—to 
creation. 

If, however, the text he taken to refer to the creation follow¬ 
ing on the ‘Great Dissolution,’--then ‘ Mind’ should he taken 
as standing for the ‘ Great Principle of Intelligence,’—it being 
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verse lx xiv—mumrA creates the mine 


called ‘Mind ’ because it is the cause of the Mincl; and thus 
the order here mentioned would not in any way militate againsl 
that stated before (in verse 11-15). In the Parana we read— 
‘ It is described as Mind, Mahan, Mali, Buddhi aud Mahat- 
tattva ; all these have been described as words synonymous 
with Mahat (the Great Principle of Intelligence)’ ; [and thus 
there is nothing wrong in taking ‘ man as ’ of this verse as 
standing for the Great Principle],—(71) 



XLVII. Akasha produced out of ‘ Mind ’ [the 
Great Principle of Intelligence]. 


VERSE LXXV. 

The ‘ Mink ’ imi>ej,lej> in (Brahma's; desire to create, 

EVOLVES CREATION ;—FROM 01 T OK THAT (MlNl>) IS 

produced Akasha ; of this thev know soind to he the 

QUALITV.— (7a) 

Bhdsl/a. 

Though Hie creation of the ‘ Principles ' has been already 
described, it is stated again for the purpose of pointing out the 
details not set forth before. 

Vikunite, ‘ cruises,' — i.e., being impelled by Brahma, it 
brings about creation in a particular manner;—from out of 
the ‘Mind’ (i.e., the Great Principle of Intelligence), thus 
propelled (to modification) is produced A kasha ; and this 
Akasha possesses the quality known as ‘ Sound . ‘ Quality 

is that which subsists (in a substance): and the substratum of 
the quality of Sound is .1 kasha, in the sense that no Sound is 
possible apart from Akasha. — (75) 



XLVIII. -Wind after Akasha. 


VEILSE LXXVI. 

After Akasha. from out of tile same evolvent [ £ Mind’], 
there comes into existence the pure and potent 
Wind, the vehicle of all odours; and it is held to 
RE ENDOWED WITH THE 0U1LITY OF ToUCIl.—(7(j) 

lihasya. 

The emanation of one Elemental Substance from another 
Elemental Substance (as the words of the text seem to imply ) 
is not accepted ; because a II Elemental Substances have been 
held to emanate 1'rom the '(ireat Principle of Intelligence’ 

( Vide ,S 'dhkln/ak •drikd 25). lu view of this we explain the 
verse as follows 

‘ ./ kdshdt' means "akdshdt anautaram ‘ after Akasha ’;— 
\frpifi oat of the erolreat' Ureal Principle,— iy\, from out of the 
£ Great Principle’ which has evolved, beconu' modified into, 
the ‘ Rudimentary Element of Touch*,-- 'there comes into 
existence tl’iud'\ ‘ ndiich is the rehietn <f\ i.e.. conveys—- 

v all odours ', pure as well as impure: and is yet itself ‘pace’, 
clean ; ‘ potent ' ; as a matter of fact, every action of strength, 

in the form of motion, such as shaking, throwing, moving up, 
moving down, mo\ ing horizontally, and so forth,—is the 
t licet of Wind; anything that moves and \ ibrates, all is due 
to Wind : this is what is meant to he indicated by the epithet 
‘ potent \ 

In the following verses also, the words with the Ablative 
ending should not he taken in the sense that ttiev form the 
source of emanation ; they should all he construed in the sense 
of ‘sequence after tehtd, 9 i e., ‘subsequent to the wind,’and 
so forth, — (76) 



XLIX. Light after Wind 


VERSE LXXVII 

After wind, from out of the same Evolvent, emanates 

THE BRIGHT AND RADIANT LIGHT, THE DLSPELLER OF DARK¬ 
NESS ; IT IS SAID TO BE ENDOWED WITH THE QUALITY OF 

COLOUR. —(77) 

BI/ds;/a. 

The two words ‘ hritjhl ’ and ‘ radiant,’ which are synonymous, 
have been used with a view to indicate that Eight is itself 
hr'ujht, and it also illumines other things ; that it is nself 
endowed with brilliance and il makes other things also 
brilliant,—(77) 
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L. Water after Light: Earth after Water 


VERSE LXXVIIl 

Aftek light, from out of the same Evolvent, emanates 

WATER, WHICH HAS BEEN DECLARED TO BE ENDOWED WITH 
THE QULl'J’Y OF TASTE. AND AFTER WATER, COMES EARTH, 
ENDOWED WITH I HE QUALITY OF ODOUR.— SUCH- IS CREATION 
AT THE OUTSET.— (7*) 

Bhasyu. 

‘ Taste ’—such as 1 street’ and the rest,—is the quality of 
Water.—‘ Odour,’ good smell and evil, is the quality of earth; 
as say the raishPsikas —‘ odour subsists in earth alone.’ 

Each of the single qualities that have been mentioned 
as belonging to each of the elemental substances, is what is 
inherent in it by its very nature ; when, however, the subs¬ 
tances come to be mixed up, their qualities also become 
intermingled. It is in view of this that we have the statement 
in verse 20 that—‘ each elemental substance is endowed with 
as many qualities as the place it occupies 

This description of the qualities comes useful in meditation 
on the soul. This has been thus declared by the author of 
the Parana. — 11 Those who meditate upon the sense-organs (as 
the soul) stay here for ten tnauruntara.9 ; those who meditate 
upon the Elemental Substances stay for a hundred, and those 
who meditate upon the Principle of Egoism stay for a thousand 
manvantaras ; [‘ abhimuninuh ’ means those who think of the 
Principle of Egoism]; those who meditate upon the great 
Principle of Intelligence stay for ten thousand mavantaras , 
freed from all sufferings; for full hundred thousand years 
stay those who meditate upon the Unmanifest (Primordial 
Matter); when one has reached the soul, devoid of all 
qualities, all limitation ceases.’—(78) 



LI. Manvantara—Regime of one Manu 


VERSE LXXIX 

The ‘Time-cycle op the Gods ’ which has be ex described 

ABOVE AS CONSISTING OF ‘TWELVE THOUSAND PERIODS,’— 
THIS MOLTIBLIED BV ‘SEVENTV-ONE ’ FORMS WHAT IS 
KNOWN HERE AS ‘MANVANTARA ’ (REGIME OF A MaNI!).—• 

(79) 

HhUsija. 

The period of time named ‘ vunirmilara' consists of 
seventy-one ‘Time-cycles of the £ods.’—(79) 



Manusmrti: Discourse i. 


VERSE LXXX. 

Innumerable Manvantaras, as also Creation and Disso¬ 
lution—all this the Supreme Lord calls into being 

AGAIN AND AGAIN, AS IP IN AMUSEMENT— (SO). 

Bhasya. 

‘ Innumerable’ —Whose number is not limited. 

Objection —“ In works on Astronomy and other subjects 
we find the number of Manmmtaras stated ns fourteen.” 

Our answer is that they are ‘ innumerable ’ in the sense that 
they revert repeatedly ; in the same manner as the ‘ twelve 
months.’ 

Of ‘ Creation ’ and ‘ Disso'nlion ’ also the repitition never 
ceases. 

‘ He calls into being all this as if in amusement ’ ; —An ob¬ 
jection is raised—“ A man takes to an amusement only when 
he seeks for pleasure; as for the Supreme Lord, since he has 
all his desires fulfilled, and since his very form consists of 
pure Bliss, his acts of creation and dissolution could not be 
due to amusement.” 

It is in view of this fact that the author has added the 
qualifying term ‘as if.’ The real answer to the objection 
however is what has been stated above [in the Bha$yu on 
verse 21, where it has been pointed out that creatit n and dis¬ 
solution are primarily due to the previous acts of living 
beings.] The answer provided by the ‘ Knowers of B rail man ’ 
(Vedantins) is that in ordinary life also, in the case of kings 
and other such persons, it is found that they ofter act for 
mere diversion, without desire for any particular thing —(80). 



LII. £>harma perfect in the Krta Cycle. 


VERSE LXXXI. 

I N mE Kria Cycle Virtue exists in its terfect form, 

WITH ALL ITS FOUR FEET; AND SO DOES TllUTU N(> 
BENEFIT ACCRUES TO MEM BY VICE—(8l\ 


B hast/a. 

Virtue is that which lias “ four feet.” What constitutes 
‘virtue’ is the action of sacrifice and the like; and as this 
latter is something to he performed, it has no hodv ; hence 
the word ‘ feet in the text cannot lx; taken as denoting the 
part of a body; it stands for ‘ part ’ or 1 factor.’ As a matter 
of fact, Virtue has no body, either like men or like birds and 
animals. Hence what is meant by Virtue having all its ‘ four 
feet 5 is that it is equipped with all its four factors. The 
meaning of the text thus is that such virtue as is perfect and 
equipped with its four factors existed in the A>/e Cycle — 
\The ‘ four factors' are non; illustrated j — A t the sacrifice, 
when it is in course of performance, there are four priests— 
viz., the ‘ Hotr,' the 1 Brahman the ‘ Udgalf ’ and the ‘ Adhca - 
r yu ’;—of the performers there are four castes, or four life- 
stages. ‘ Virtue ’ as it is described in (lie Veda was performed 
during that cycle in its entire and perfect form ; Le., it was 
not deficient in even the smallest factor, and it was not want¬ 
ing in any of its details. The number ‘ four ’ is applicable to 
Virtue in many ways. Eor instance, in the case of the action 
of ‘ giving ’ also, there is the giver, the thing given, the reci¬ 
pient and his satisfaction. Or the ‘ four factors ’ of Virtue 
may be sacrifice, charity, austerity, and knowledge. This 
would be in accordance with what is going to be described 
in verse 86 as regards ‘ Austerity ’ being the chief virtue in 
the Krta age. 
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Or, the term ‘ Dharma ’ ‘ Virtue ’ in the text, may be 
taken as standing for the words descriptive of Virtue ; and of 
such words the ‘ four feet ’ are the four kinds of words— 
Nouns, Verbs, Prepositions and Indeclinables. This is thus 
declared in Jpjveda 1.101.45 — * There are four words contained 
in speech, these the wise Brahmanas know *—(in this passage) 
tho epithet ‘ manlsinah' ‘ wise,’ stands for those ‘who are 
of powerful minds,’ i.e., learned, virtuous;—(the passage goes 
on) ‘these, placed in the cave, do not appear to view,’— i.e., are 
not perceptible— 4 the fourth speech people speak’—the fourth, 
people versed in the Veda speak. The meaning of this 
passage is that—‘in the beginning, no Vedic sentence was 
hidden from view, nor was any Vedic Kescensional Text lost, 
while now a days, much has become lost.’ 

‘ So does truth,'’ —that is, truth also exsists in its perfect 
form. Though truth also, being what is prescribed in the 
Veda, is a ‘ virtue ’ (and as such already included in the latter 
term), yet it has been separately mentioned with a view to 
show its special importance, or to indicate that it forms the 
basis of all virtues, the performance of ‘virtue’ in its entire 
form is based upon truth ; and those who are untruthful; 
perform, for the purpose of gaining popularity, only a part 
of what constitutes ‘virtue’ and ignore the vest of it. 

‘By vice' — i.e., by following the prohibited path,— * no be¬ 
nefit' —in the shape of either learning or w ealth,—‘ accrues ’— 
Comes—to the performer ; this is bv virtue of the special 
character of the age. (During that age) men do not acquire 
learning, nor do they earn wealth, by vicious means. Learn¬ 
ing and wealth are the means by which virtuous acts are per¬ 
formed ; hence when it is said that these are pure, what is 
meant is that this is what tends to virtue being performed in 
its entire and perfect form—(81). 



UII. Virtue loses one ‘foot’ in each 
succeeding Cycle. 


VERSE LXXXII. 

In the other Cycles, virtue fell ope from the scriptures, 

FOOT BY FOOT ; AND ON ACCOUNT OF THEFT, FALSEHOOD ANI) 

FRAUD, VIRTUOUS ACTS DETERIORATED FOOT BY FOOT —(82). 

Bhasya. 

In the Cycles other than the Krfa ;—‘ from the scriptures? 
called ‘Veda’;— 'virtue? —‘ foot by foot? —hv one foot in each 
succeeding Cycle,— i fell off? was carried away ;—the Vedic 
Texts disappeared, by reason of the deterioration in the powers 
of learning and assimilating of men (1 aiming the texts). 

The 'virtuous acts '—in the form of the Jyotistoma and 
other sacrifices, that are performed now a days,—these also 
* deteriorated foot by foot? on account of ‘ theft ’ &e.; i.e., 
since Priests, Sacrificers, Bestowers and Recipients of gifts, 
are all beset with the said evils, the virtuous act is not 
accomplished in the proper manner, and hence the result 
metioned (as accruing from that act) also is not attained. In 
as much as this is the real meaning, we do not take 'theft' 
and the rest as applied to each of the three Cycles respec¬ 
tively ; specially as all of them (thelt &c ,) are found prevalent 
even now a days (in Kali )—(82). 



LIV. The span of Human Life in each Cycle. 


VERSE LXXXIII. 

During the Krta Cycle, men are free from disease, they 

HAVE ALL THEIR AIMS FULFILLED, AND THEIR LIFE LASTS 

TRHOUGH FOUR HUNDRED YEARS DURING THE TRETA AND 

other Cycles, their life becomes shortened, quarter 

BY QUART Ell-(83). 

Bhdsya. 

By reason of the absence of vice, which is the cause of 
disease, men are ‘ /'■ ee from disease '; ‘disease ’ stands for sickness. 
—‘ All,’ the four castes, have their desired purposes accom¬ 
plished ; ‘ aim ’ stands for purpose ; or (it may mean) the 
results following from all their acts with purposes are duly 
obtained ; on account of the absence of obstacles, all results 
are obtained without fail. 

‘ Their life lasts through four hundred years.’ — “ But we 
find the highest, age described as 1600 years, in the Chhdndogya 
Upanisad (3:10‘7), where it is said ‘ ho lived for sixteen hun¬ 
dred years 

Jt is in view of this that it has been held that the term 
‘ hundred years' here stands for the stages of life ; the meaning 
thus being that ‘ they tine through all the four stages of life,’ 
—man’s life is never shortened, they never die without hav¬ 
ing reached the fourth stage. That such is the meaning is shown 
by the fact that in the second half of the verse we have the 
assertion i ray o hrasati,’ ‘life becomes shortened' ; this subsequent 
mention of the ‘shorterning of life ’ would have some point 
only if the ‘ lengthening of life ’ were speken of in the preced¬ 
ing sentence. 

‘Quarter by quarter' —the term ‘quarter’ here does 
not stand for the fourth part, it stands only for part ; the 
meaning being that ‘man’s life becomes shortened in part', 
i.e. some die while they arc young children, others on reaching 
youth, and others on attaining old age; and the full span of life 
is difficult to attain.— (83) 



Verse lxxxiv : Span op Human Life. 


VERSE LXXXIV 

The pull age op mortals spoken of in the Veda, the 

results op Actions and the powers of embodied beings, 

—ARE OBTAINED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE CHARACTER 

op the Cycle.—(81) 

13/iaxtja. 

Some people offer the following explanation :—What is 
meant by ‘ the aye spoken of in the Veda ’ is the age of a 
thousand years and so forth, which is indicated by the 
Veda prescribing such rites as are mentioned as extending 
over ‘ thousand years’; and this age is ‘ obtained \ reached, 
only in accordance with the nature of the Cycle, and not 
in all Cycles ; for instance, now-a-davs no one ever lives for 
‘ thousand years he who lives long, lives for a hundred 
years. 

There are others who do not accept this explanation, , 
and for the following reasons : — II lias been decided (under 
MlmSmsa-Sutras 0. 7. 31—1-0) that when the term ‘year’ 
occurs in the Veda in connection with the long sacrificial 
sessions, it stands for ‘ days ’ ; so that if something else (in the 
shape of years ) were taken as enjoined, then there would he 
an inconsistency, and this would lead to the ‘splitting of the 
sentence —the text, in connection with the subject is in 

the form ‘pahcJiapahchashatah trvftah samvalsardh • , ‘the fifty- 
five trios, years ’ (literally); now here what is definitely in¬ 
dicated by the context is that the term ‘ trio ’ stands for 
the three days of the Gavaniayana Sacrifice; so that it is in 
regard to these that the particular number (Fifty-five) is laid 
down; under the circumstances, il (he sentence, by virtue of 
the term ‘ Samvatsarah ‘years', were taken as laying down 
the further unknown fact of the said (trios) being * years , 
—then there would he a split in the sentence; in order 
to avoid this, it becomes necessary to take one or the other 
of the words as merely reiterative (not injunctive) ; now 
17 
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MANTSMRTT : DISCOURSE I 


as regards the terra ‘ Samvatsara ’, ‘ year we find that, on the 
basis of diverse calculations, known as the ‘ Sanrci the 
‘ Savana ’ and so forth, it is often used in a sense other than 
that of a collection of exactly three hundred and sixty days; 
so that it is only right that this terra (and not the term ‘ fifty - 
five’) should he taken figuratively, as being descriptive of 
‘ days ’. 

Others again argue as follows:—Among the Mantra 
and Arthavada texts of the Veda we find such expressions 
as—‘The gods live for a hundred years’, ‘the man’s life 
is of hundred years and so forth,—where the term ‘ hundred ’ 
is found used in the sense of ‘ many ’ and ‘ many ’ is purely 
indefinite ; hence the meaning (of our text,) is that £ men are 
short-liv.od or long-lived according to the Cycle —If the 
verse were taken in its literal sense, it would mean that 
during Kali all men live for a hundred years [and this would 
not be true].—Or, it may mean that the exact extent of ‘full 
ago’—which is found mentioned as the result of sacrifices per¬ 
formed by the man desiring full age —being nowhere defined, 
the extent should be taken as determined by the character 
of the particular Cycle. 

‘ Results' —i.e., the things desired as results, described in 
the Veda, proceeding from acts performed with a purpose.— 
Though ‘full age’ also is a desired result, yet it has been 
mentioned separately in view of its importance ; as declared in 
such words as—‘ Pull age is the highest desirable object ’. 

* Power' —i.e. the superphysical faculties, consisting in 
being equipped with anima (the faculty of becoming as small 
as one likes) and such other faculties,—or in the form of ability 
to pronounce effective curses, and bestowing effective boons. 

* Are obtained in accordance with the character of the (gate ' 
—this has to be construed with all (thi*ee phrases)—(8-1). 



Verse LXXXVT; Characteristics of the Cycles 


VERSE. LXXXV 

During the Krta-cycle, the characteristics of men are 

OF ONE KIND,-OF HI FEE KENT KINDS DURING THE TrKTA 

AND THE DVAPARA,—-AND OF YET ANOTHER KIND DURING 

the Kali-cycle;—ihis being due to the deterioration 

of each suceeding Cycle.—(85) 

Jihasya. 

This verse sums up what lias been said in regard to the 
diversity in the nature ol’ tilings based upon the difference in 
time. 

The word ‘ Dharma ’ here is not restricted to the sense 
of sacrifice and such other acts (prescribed by the Veda); 
it stands for the characteristic of things in general. The 
meaning thus is that in each Cycle, the character of things 
varies, as shown before (in verses 85 and 84); just as, for 
instance, the character of things during the Spring is of 
one kind, of a different kind during the Summer, and 
of yet another kind during the Rains,—so it is in connec¬ 
tion with the Cycles also. 

By ‘ difference ’ it is not meant that things cease to bring 
about effects that they arc found (at one time) to produce, and 
bring about other effects; what is meant is that they become 
incapable of bringing about their complete effects ; and this by 
reason of the decrease in their potency. This is what is meant 
-by the phrase—‘ this being due to the deterioration of each 
succeeding Cycle,'—deterioration ’ meaning inferiority. (85). 



LV. Variation of ‘ Virtue ’ in the four Cycles 


VERSE. LXXXVI 

In the K$ta Cycle, ‘ Austerity 5 is the highest; in 

the Theta ‘ knowledge ’ is described as such ; in the 

Dvatara they call the ‘ Sacrifice ’ the highest, and 

‘ Charity * alone in the Kali-Cycle—(86). 

Bhasya. 

Another difference in the character of the Cycles is now 
described. 

As a matter of fact, Austerity and the other Virtues 
arc not prescribed in the Veda with reference to any particular 
Cycle, all of them should be performed at all times; hence 
the description contained in the present verse has got to be 
explained somehow or other. In fact it is in the Itihasas 
that the distinction herein set forth is met with. [When 
‘Austerity 5 is relegated to the Kfta Cycle] what is meant is 
that it is the principal—and hence the most effective—-Virtue 
cultivated; and the men being longlived and free from 
disease are most capable of performing Austerities. 

‘ Knowledge 5 —i.e. of spiritual matters. Though the men 
[being not quite so healthy in the Treta as in the Kfta\ 
suffer in the body, yet this bodily suffering does not render 
the internal discipline (necessary for spiritual knowledge) 
very difficult 

In as much as there is not much trouble in the per¬ 
formance of Sacrifices, sacrifice forms the chief virtue in 
JDvapam . 

In Charily, there is neither physical suffering, nor need 
for internal discipline or much learning; hence it is easily 
done.—(86) 



LVI. Distribution of Functions among the 
several castes(1) of the Brahmana 


VERSE LXXXVII 

With a view to the protection or tins entire creation, 
the Resplendent One ordained the distinct functions 
OP those who sprang from the mouth, the arms, the 
THIGHS AND THE FEET—(86). 

Bhasya 

The divisions of time have been described. The qualifi¬ 
cations of the Brahmana and the other people are now 
described; and the present verse serves as an introduction 
to that subject. 

* Of this entire creation — i.c., of all beings,—‘ with a view 
to the protection ,’—for the purpose ol (heir safety; the 
Resplendent One, Prajapati,—‘ ordained,' —distributed —‘ the 
functions' — i.e,, actions, leading to perceptible as well as 
imperceptible results,—of the Brahmana and other castes, 
that sprang from his mouth and other limbs. (87). 


VERSE LX XXVI11 

Foe the Beahm\nas he ordained teaching, studying, 

SACRIFICING AND OFFICIATING AT SACRIFICES, A8 ALSO 
THE GIVING AND ACCEPTING OF GIFTS. (88). 

Bhasya. 

The said ‘ functions ’ are now described. (88). 



LVII (2) functions of the Itsattriya 


VERSE LXXXIX 

Foil THE KsATTRIYA HE ORDAINED PROTECTING OF THE PEOPLE, 
GIVING OF GIFTS, SACRIFICING AND STUDYING, AS ALSO 
ABSTAINING FROM BEING ADDICTED TO THE OBJECTS OF 
SENSE. (89). 

Bliasya. 

What are referred to here are such things as Musical 
Sounds and the like which tend to give rise (in the minds of 
men) to a longing for the objects of sensual enjoyment; and 
the * abstaining from being addicted to them' means not being 
attached to them ; that is, not to have recourse to them fre¬ 
quently. (89). 



L.VIII; (3) Functions of the Vaishya 


VERSE XC 

For trr Vaishya, tending of cattle, giving of gifts, 

SACRIFICING AND STUDYING ; AS ALSO TltADE, MONEY- 
LENDING AND CULTIVATING OF LAND. (90). 

Bhaaya. 

* Trade,' —the acquiring of wealth by carrying on trade, 
on land and on water, and the importing of useful goods from 
foreign countries into the state of that king in whose kingdom 
he lives. 

* Money-lending ,’—giving out money on interest. (90), 



JjIX. (4) Functions Qf the Shudra 


VERSE XCI 

For 'i he Shudra the Loro oroained only one function: 

THE UNGRUDGING SERVICE OF THE SAID CASTES. (91). 

Bhasya. 

‘ The Lord Prajapati, ordained * one function, for the 
Shudra ’ ; [in the form]— 1 Thou shaft perform the 1 service 
of the said castes ' — i.e., of the Brilhmana, Ksattriya and 
Vaishya;—‘ Ungrudging'— i.e., without complaining; no re¬ 
sentment should he felt even in the mind. 

* Service ’ stands for attending; i.e,, doing of acts con¬ 
ducive to their convenience; such as massage of the body, 
and the obeying of wishes. 

What is mentioned here is only such function of the 
Shudra as leads to visible results (in the shape of livelihood); 
and in as much as the phrase ‘ one only ’ is not injunctive, it 
does not preclude the giving of gifts (and such other acts, 
leading to invisible results); specially as we shall find later 
on the actual injunction of these acts (for the Shudra also). 
And it will be on that occasion that we shall set forth the 
classification of sacrifices and other acts (as to which of these 
should be done by which castes, and so forth). (91). 



XCII. Superiority of the Brahmana 


VERSE XCII 

Max is described as purer above his naval ; hence the 
Self-existent One has declared the mouth to be his 

PUREST PART. (92) 

B ha if,i/o. 

Down to the very sole of his feet, Man is pure-, that part of 
hts body which is ‘above the naval is ext rente) '// pure ; and 
purer even than that is his mouth. This has been declared by 
that person himself who is the creator of the world. (5)2) 

VERSE xcnr 

In matters regarding ‘ Diiahma the Hiiaiimana is the 
Lord of this whole world ; because he sprang out 
of the best pari' of ( Pra.iapati's) body, because he 
IS the eldest of all. and because he upholds the 
Veda. (93) 

Bhasya. 

This verse explains what follows from what has been said 
in the preceding verse. ‘ The best part of the bod//,' -the 
head; from out of that sprang, was born, the Rrahtnapa.— 
He is also ‘ the eldest of alt,' —tin* brahmana was produced 
before the other castes.— 'Because he upholds the Brahman, 
i.e., Veda ’; the upholding of the Veda has been specifically 
prescribed for him.—‘ Hence,' —for all these three reasons, - 
‘ the Brahmana is the lord — i.e., as if he were the lord—* of 
this whole world ’ ; i.e., he should he approached (treated) Hike 
the lord ; and people should oliev his orders in matters relating 
to Dhorma .— * Dhannalahprabhuh’ means ' i/harme prabhuh,' 
—‘ Eord in matters regarding T>ha.rm,a —the affix ’ Iasi ' (in 
‘ dharmatah ’) being added according to the Varfika on Papini 
5. 4. it, which lays down the use of this affix in connection 
with such terms as * adya ’ and the like. (93) 

18 
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VERSE XCIV 

Him the Sele-existent one, after performing austerities, 

CUE ATE 1), IN THE BEGINNING, OUT OF HIS OWN MOUTH, FOR 

THE CONVEYING OF OFFERINGS ('TO THE GODS) AN1I OF OBLA 

TioNs (to the Petrs), and for the preservation of this 

* ENTIRE CREATION. (94). 

Bhaqyu. 

This verse serves the purpose of pointing out the details of 
the three reasons set forth in the preceding verse. 

In the case of the ordinary man also, the head is the most 
important part of his body. ‘ Him’ —the Bmhmana,—‘ the 
Self-a listen! one c> ealed out of bin oxou month and this 
creation out of his mouth came about after he had performed 
austerities. 

The fact of the Bmhmana being the ‘ eldest ’ is vindicated 
by the term ‘ in the befmnhuj.' 

That which is done for the benefit of the Gods is called 
‘ ofj'criutj ' ; and that which is done for the benefit of the 
Bit/s is called ‘ oblation ’ ;—‘for the conccijimj of ’ these two,— 
i.e., for presenting them to the Gods and the Bit/s .—In -the 
term ‘ ab/noa/tt/at/a,’ the verbal affix (nyal) has the nominal 
force, which may be explained somehow or other; the root 
*vah ’ being transitive. 

By the said act (of conveying the oblations and offerings) 
is accomplished * the preservation, nourishment—of this 
whole Trio of Worlds: the gods live upon offerings made from 
this world (by men),—the Gods again nourish plants and 
herbs and make them ripe by means of cold, heat and rains; 
this mutual benefit leads to ‘ •preservation? (94). 
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VERSE XCV. 
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What being is superior to him through whose mouth the 
Gods always eat the offerings and the Piths the 
oblations? (95). 


JUtasya. 

The author proceeds to show the above-mentioned ‘ con-' 
veying of oblations.’ 

: ‘ Trdivankasah ’—arc those whose habitation consists of 

the ‘third heaven,’ ?'.e., the denizens of heaven, the Gods.— 
The Gods accept the food that is eaten bv the Brahmana; 
in connection with ‘ SJrraddlxP offerings also, tin 4 feeding of 
Brahmanas has been laid down as to be done for the sake of 
the f ishvedei‘(i8 (a class of Gods),—this feeding being a part 
of the offering to the JPitfs. V hat is stated in the text is 
with reference to these facts. 

‘ JT r h«t being is siuperiov' —i.c. greater— 1 to him ’—than hinir 
Tliis means that the author himself ‘ forgets’ (cannot think 
of) any being who could be so superior. 

The Gods, occupying the highest regions, and the Pit r. « 
occupying the intermediate regions,--both are imperceptible; 
hence there is no other means of feeding them except though 
the feeding of Brahmanas;—hence the Brahmana must he 
superior. (95). 


VERSE XCVI. 


Among beings, aminatrd ones are regarded 
among aminated ones, those that subsist 
among rational beings men ark foremost 
men, Brahmanas. (9f5). 


AS FOREMOST I 
BY REASON: 
; AND AMONG. 


Bhaqi/a. 

The word ‘ being’ stands for all such things on earth m 
Trees and other immovable things, and also such movable 
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things as insects, beetles and the like.—Among these, the 
4 animated ones'--i.e., those that are capable of such activities 
as eating, moving and so forth,—are ‘foremost'; being 
aminated, they experience more powerful pleasures.—Among 
these latter, ‘ those that subsist b>j reason,' — i.e., those that 
discriminate between wholesome and unwholesome, such for 
instance, as dogs, jackals and other animals [are foremost]; 
these animals, when suffering from heat, move into the shade; 
when suffering from cold, they betake themselves to the sun; 
they give up a place where they find no food.—Among these 
latter again, 1 men are foremost ’ ; and of them, 4 Brahmanas.' 
They are the most highly honoured ; they are never ill treated 
by any person ; in fact the killing of the Brahmana involves 
a serious expiatory rite, which is due entirely to considerations 
of caste. (96). 


VERSE xcvir. 

Among Brahmanas, the learned are ttik best, among the 

LEARNED, THOSE AVI III FI KM CONVICTIONS, AMONG THE MEN 
WITH FIRM CONVICTIONS, THOSE THAT ACT I V TO THEM ; AND 
AMONG THE ACTORS, THOSE THAT KNOW BRAHMAN. (97). 

Jibes;/ a. 

The superiority of the learned rests on the fact that it is 
they alone that are entitled to the performance of sacrifices 
that lead to great results. Among these 4 those with firm 
convictions' —who have acquired firm knoivledge of the essence 
of the Veda, and are never affected (adversely) by BandtUuts 
and other heretics. -Among these again ‘ those that act up to 
them ’ i.e., the performer of actions; these persons doing 

what is enjoined and avoiding what is prohibited, are never 
attacked (by evil).—Among these,’ those that know' Brahman ’ ; 
those that know Brahman become of the nature of Brahman, 
and therein lies imperishable bliss. (97). 
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VERSE XCVITI. 


The very geneses of th 
nation of Virtue ; 

Virtue ; and this 
Brahman. (98). 


e Brahmana is the eternal, inoar* 

FO»t HE IS BORN FOR THR SAKE OF 
(BIRTH) LEADS TO THE STATE OF 


H hasp a. 

The peculiarity of the Brahmana endowed with the 
qualities of learning and the like having been described, 
some people might he led to ill-treat the mere Brahmana by 
birth; henee with a view to prevent this, the author has 
added this verse. 

The very genesis' —/>., irrespective of his qualities, bis 
mere birth, the mere ‘ Brahmana caste’ 1 is the eternal inear- 
nation' —body of Virtue.' 

‘ Horn for the sake of virtue' when the Brahmana has 
been duly initiated with the rites of initiation, this is what 
constitutes his ‘ being horn for the soke of Virtue' ; and 
‘ this birth leads to the state of tirahman ’ ; on abandoning; 
the ‘body of Virtue', the Brahmana becomes the partaker of 
•Supreme Bliss.—says the Sbenfi. (98). 

\ ERSE Xt'f.X. 

The Brahmana, on coming into existence, becomes supreme 

ON EARTH; HE Is THE SUPREME LORD OF ALL BEINGS, 

SERVING THE PURPOSE OF GUARDING THE TREASURE OF 

Virtue. (99). 

lihdst/a. 

The Brahmana comes to the top of (lie entire world; this 
‘coming to the top’ indicates his supremacy. 

‘ He is the Supreme Lord of nil beings',- and this 
supremacy 7 comes about for the ‘ purpose of guarding the 
treasure of Virtue .'—‘ Treasnre' means a collection of 
objects; hence through similarity, the collection of Virtues is 
called ‘ treasure ' (99). 
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VERSE C. 

Whatev er is contained in tuts world is all the property 

OF THE Br.VHMANA ; THE BRAHMANA VERILY DESERVES ALL 

BY VIRTUE OF HIS SUPERIORITY AND NOBLE BIRTH. (100). 

B hast/a. 

Having raised the question that, if the Brahmana happen 
to he discontented and should again undertake to receive gifts, 
he would incur sin, -the Author oilers his answer to it in this 
verse. 

‘ All tins' — i.e., whatever wealth exists in the three worlds— 
‘ is the property of the Brahmana'; so that for him there can 
he no ‘ acceptance of gifts’ ; what he takes possession of, he 
does by virtue of his being its possessor, and not as the 
receiver of a gift. 

This is mere praise, not an injunction ; hence we have the 
word ‘ tteseeras'. 

4 Noble birth' —high birth, superior character. (100). 

VERSE cr. 

What the Brahmana eats is his own; his own what he 

WEARS AND HIS OWN ALSO WHAT HE OTVES; TT IS DUE TO THE 

HOOD WILL OF THE BRAHMANA THAT OTHER PEOPLE ENJOY 

'(things), (101). 

Waist/a. 

What, the Brahmana. eats as a guest in the house of others 
is really his own ; it should not he thought that he is receiving 
food from another person’s kitchen.—Similarly ‘ what he wears 
is his own'; — i.e., when he obtains clothing, either by begging 
or otherwise, it does not mean that lie has acquired it from 
others; what it means is that he is employing what is his own 
in the covering of his body.—What he obtains for his own 
use, in that he may he exercising his own right of possession ; 
hut when he gives away to people what belongs to others, 
this also is nothing wrong for him ; it is only his goodwill. 
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ij0D6 0 It Is 3V reason of the large-heartedness of the 
Brahmana that Kings on earth enjoy their possessions; 
otherwise, if the Brahmana were to wish—' I should hike all 
this and apply it to my own use,’—then all others would 
become penniless, having nothing that they could use for their 
own benefit.—(101) 


4 


VhBSE ClI. 


It 


WAS FOR THE 1* UK ROSE OE REG l EATING T11E ACTIONS OT THE 

Brahmana, and incidentaeja oe others also,— tjiat 

THE WISE MaNI SVAVAMBHUV A ELABORATED 'IHKSK INSTI¬ 
TUTES.— (102) 


/{/tUSIpl , 

This verse serves the purpose of indicat mg the upshot of 
the entire eulogium pronounced on the Brahmana (in the 
loregoing verses)[the sense being]-—‘These Institutes are 
so important that they serve the purposes of the Brahmana 
who is endowed with a high degree of supremacy due to his 
own inherent excellence’;— 'for (he purpose of repaid Huy 
the unions,' — i.e. for the purposes of reyalatiuy , in the form 
‘ such and such acts should be done, and such and such others 
should be avoided’;— 1 ‘ of others also,' i.e . of the Ksattriya and 
the rest; —‘ Incidentallyi.e. primarily for (he Brahmana, 
and only incidentally for the Ksattriya and other castes; 
'he elaborated —set forth,— 'these institutes' —(102) 
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LXI. Institutes to be studied by the Brahmana 


VERSE CUT. , 

This may be studied with care, and duly taught to pueils, 
by THE LEARNED Bit A H M A N ANOT BY ANY ONE 
ELSE. ( 1()H) 


Bliaqya. 

' Adhyctnvyam-yracak/noya>n'—‘can be Smiled and can be 
tauyht' -—the verbal allix denotes capability, not injauction \_i.c. 
the meaning is that the institutes deserre to be studied and 
taught &c.] ; tor actual injunctions are going to begin only 
Irom the Second Discourse onward; and the present Discourse 
is purely descriptive, it contains no injunctions. Hence, 
just as the assertion, ' Rice forms the food of Kings,’ is 
regarded as a mere praise of the Rice, and it is not taken as 
a prohibition ol its eating by people other than Kings,—in 
the same manner, in the present passage the phrase 1 not by 
any one else ’ is not a prohibition (of study by others), but 
only a praise of tin* institutes ; the sense thus is as follows: — 
4 The Brahmana is the highest being in the world,—these 
institutes are the best of all institutes,—hence these are 
capable ol being studied and taught only bv the said learned 
Brahmana, and they cannot be either studied or taught by 
any ordinary man. It is in view of this that the author adds 
the term ‘ with yreat care' ; unless great care is taken, until 
the self has been duly equipped with the knowledge of other 
sciences, such as Logic, Grammar and Exigetics,—these 
institutes cannot be taught. Thus it is that ‘ study ’ implies 
‘ hearing’ (from the lips of the Teacher) also; and the justi¬ 
fication for this implication lies in the fact that the ‘learning’ 
(spoken of by the epithet * fiwrned’) comes in useful only in 
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the ease of hearing from the teacher’s lips,—(which presupposes 
intelligent following of the oral lectures) ; it would not he 
necessary for the mere reading of the word ft. Tf the present 
verse were taken as an injunction of ‘study,' the said ‘learning’ 
could be regarded only as serving some transcendental purpose. 
It would not be right to argue that—“in the injunction also 
hearing would be implied by the stodging ”; for it is not right 
to take what is enjoined as subserving the purposes of 
implications. In the case of Declamatory passages (Artha- 
vada) on the other hand, there is nothing incongruous in 
admitting of indirect implications on the basis of other sources 
of knowledge [while a direct Injunction by its very nature, 
cannot be diverted from its direct meaning, on any account 
whatsoever]. 

From all this it follows that all three castes are entitled to 
the study of the Institutes. This we shall explain in detail 
later on.—(103) 


10 
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LXir. Results accruing from the study of the 

Institutes. 


VERSE CIV. 

The , Brahmana studying these institutes, and (thence) 
DISC HA It GIN G ALL PRESCRIBED DUTIES, IS NEVER DEFILED 
IVY SINS OF COMMISSION (OR OMISSION), PROCEEDING" FROM 
. MIND, SPEECH OR BODY.- (104) 

Bhasya. 

Having thus, indirectly through its co-relative, eulogised 
the .Institutes as serving the purposes of the Brahmana, the 
Author now proceeds to eulogise them directly. 

Knowing these Institutes, the Brahmana, comes to 
‘discharge all prescribed duties, ’— i.e. he observes all 
observances and practises full self-control ; having learnt from 
the institutes that the omission of duties is sinful, he, fearing 
sin, fulfils all active and passive obligations (relating to 
observances and self-control),—doing everything in full 
conformity to the Institutes. Thus fulfilling all his duties, 
‘ he is not defiled ’—affected —‘by the sins' arising from the 
omission of duties prescribed and the commission of deeds 
prohibited.—(104) 


VERSE CV. 

He purifies his COMPANY, and ALSO HIS KINDREDS—SEVEN 
HIGHER (ancestors) AND SEVEN LOWER (DESCENDANTS). 
He ALONE DESERVES THIS ENTIRE EARTH.- (105) 


Bhasya. 

He becomes the sanctifier of his company; ‘ company 5 
stands here for a number of persons arranged in a particular 
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OKter; this * he purifies makes free from taint; U\, all sinful 
men, by associating with him, become sinless. 

'Kindreds’ persons born in his own family ;—-'■seven 
higher,' those above him, the Father &e., and ‘ seven lower: 
those that are to come, yet to be born. 

He alone is entitled to receive the gift of this earth 
extending to the oceans ; ‘ knowledge of Dharma’ establishes a 
claim to become the recipient; hence it is that a full know¬ 
ledge of Dharma is sought to be acquired.— (105) 


v i<;rse cvj, 

This (treatise) is ever conducive to welfare? it is most 
excellent; it expands the vndrrsta n DINO mu NOS FAME 
AND CONSTITUTES THE HIGHEST GOOD.— (106) 

B has;/ a. 

‘ Srasti,’ ' Welfare ’—is the non-hindrance (fuliilment) 
of what is desired ; ‘ayrtno,’ ‘ eon'dnoire,' is that which brings 
about; hence * svastyayana: ‘ conducive to-welfare,’ means that 
which brings about, the fulfilment of what is desired. 

‘ Jfast- excellent’ —in comparison to such acts as the telling 
of heads, pouring of libations and so forth ; without this treatise 
the performance of such acts is not possibl -; hence as leading 
to their performance, it is described as ‘ most imporla)it .’ 
Or, it may mean that the words and'sentences that serve to 
bring about the knowledge of virtue are excellent ; while the 
actual performance; is painful ; lienee the former are spoken of 
as *most excel lent: 

1 It expands the intellect’ —when the treatise is duty 
studied, its subject-matter becomes illuminated, and the ' 
hard knots become untied ; hence follows the expansion of the 

mulcrstmiding, as is well known. 

‘ ‘ it brings fame,’ when a man knows Dharma his opinion ' 
is sought for by enquirer?*, and thus lie acquires fame/ The- 
term. ‘ Yashasyam ’ means that which is the cause of futtie-; 
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'fame' consists in being known as possessing the qualities 
of learning, nobility and so forth. 

‘ The highest good ’—It brings about the due knowledge 
of Actions and Wisdom, which lead to the attainment of bliss 
unalloyed with pain, such bliss appearing in the form of 
‘ Heaven ’ and 4 Final Release’; and for this reason this treatise 
constitutes the ‘ highest ,’ most excellent, * good .’—(106). 


VERSE CVII. 

Herein has been expounded Dharma in its entirety: the 

GOOD AND BAD FEATURES OF ACTIONS OF ALL THE FOUR 

castes; as also eternal Morality.— (107) 

Bhayya. 

The Author now proceeds to describe the fact that his 
treatise, in regal'd to its subject-matter, is complete in itself, 
and does not stand in need of anything else. 

That which is called ‘ Dharma ,’ ‘ is expounded ,’ in this 
Treatise, ‘ in its entirety,' wholly ; that is, for acquiring the 
knowledge of Dharma , one need not have recourse to any other 
treatise. This is a hyperbolic eulogium ; what is meant is only 
that sueit Dharma as is adumbrated in the Sniff,is has been 
expounded in its entirety in this Treatise. 

4 Th good and bad feat teres of actions' —the desirable and 
undesirable resultsform the " good and bad features of actions' — 
i.e. of such actions as sacrifice and JBrdhmana-killing (res¬ 
pectively). 4 Entirely ' refers to the details relating to (l) 

the form of the acts, (2) their procedure, (6) their results, 
also (4-) their relation to a particular kind of Agent, and (5) 
their distinction into ‘compulsory’ and 4 optionalit is 
all this that is meant by the term 4 good and bad features' 
‘ Dharmd ’ Raving been already mentioned in the preceding 
clause, the mention again of the term 4 action ’ (which 
means the same thing) is for the purpose of filling up the 
v^rse. 
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'Of all the four castes' this also is mea.it to indicate 
tlie complete character of the Treatise ; the meaning being 
that « whoever is entitled to the performance of manna can 
derive his knowledge of it from this Treatise’. 

'Eternal morality’ — l)harma or Action, based upon, indicated 
by, Morality is what is called ‘Eternal Morality ’ here; 
i.e. Right Behaviour. This wo shall examine in detail under 
Discourse II (verse 4). ‘ Eternal ’—i.e. established by long- 
tradition, not merely set up by people of tlie present 

day.—(107). 

VERSE CVrtT. 

Morality [Right Behaviour] is highest Dharma ; that 

WHICH IS PRESCRIBED IN THE SIIRUTI AND LAID DOWN IN 
the Smiitj,. Hence the twjck-jiokn person, desiring 

THE WELFARE OF HIS SOUL, SHOULD HE ALWAYS INTENT 

upon Right Behaviour.— (108) 

Bhdsya. 

'Highest Dharma is Morality ’ [Right Behaviour]; that 
which has been prescribed in the Shruti, i.e. Veda; and 
also tluit laid down in the Sniyti.’ Hence one should be 
ever intent upon Dharma in the shape ol' Right Behaviour 
i.e. he should carry it into pract ice. 

' Atmavan' — lit. ‘endowed with soul,’ really means 'desir¬ 
ing the welfare of his soul’; ail men are ‘endowed with soul’; 
hence the affix ‘ mu tup ' is taken to mean ‘ welfare of soul.’— 
(108). 

VERSE CIX 

The Bkahua^a who departs from Right Behaviour, does 
NOT OBTAIN THE FRUIT OF THE VEDA IIE HOWEVER WHO 18 
EQUIPPED WITH RIGHT BEHAVIOUR OBTAINS THE FULL 
REWARD.-(109) 

B hast/a. 

■ ■ This verse eulogises Right Behaviour in another manner. 

* He who departs fro >n Right Behaviour’ — -i.e. is devoid of 
Right Conduct—does not obtain the ‘fruit of the Veda what 
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is called ‘ the fruit of the Veda ’ is the result proceeding from 
the performance of acts prescribed in the Veda. Even though 
the man may perform the acts prescribed in the Veda, in 
their entire and perfect forms, yet if he happens to lie one 
who has fallen off from Right Behaviour, he does not obtain 
their results, in the shape of the ‘birth of a son ’ and so forth. 
This is the deprecation of men not following Right Behaviour. 

This same idea is expressed (diversely in the next sentence. 

‘ He who is equipped with Right licit ' rioter obtains the full 
reward, ’—of all those optional acts that are done with a 
purpose. 

In this connection soim? people argue as follows:—“ In 
as much as the. text contains the qualification ‘full, ’ it follows 
that the man devoid of Right Behaviour does also obtain the 
results of his optional acts done with a purpose,—only the 
full result does not accrue to them.” 

This is not right ; because the term ‘ full 5 is purely com¬ 
mendatory [and hence cannot be taken as having any serious 
import].—(109). 

VERSE CX. 

Having thus seen that' virtue is got at from Right Beha¬ 
viour, THE SAGES REGARDED RlGUT BEHAVIOUR AS THE 
VERY ROOT OF AI.U AUSTERITY.-(110) 

Bhdspa. 

‘ Of all Ansterity,—i.e. Breath-control, silence, obser¬ 
vances. self-control, and the fasts of * Kpchchhra, Chandra- 
i/ana, and also absolute Easting ;—of all this ‘ Austerity/ 
Right Behaviour is ‘ the rootf—i.e. the direct cause, 
leading to the growth of their fruit.—For the reason 
given, the (edges regarded, accepted, it as being the root, — 
i.e. the cause,—of Austerity, performed by men desiring 
results.—* Haring seen that virtue is got at,' —acquired— 
‘ from Right Behariour.'’— However difficult the Austerity 
performed, it is not fruitful for the man that is without Right 
Behaviour —so says the Shruti. —(III). 
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LXIV-Contents of the Treatise. 


VERSE CX. 

The coming into existence of the world,-— ihk rile 

RELATING TO 'CITE SACRAMENTAL RlTES,-THE METHOD OF 

KEEPING OBSERVANCES,-AS ALSO CHE EXCELLENT RULES 

BEARING UPON THE I’lNAL ABLUTION.-- (111 ). 

Bhasga. 

The ‘ Virtues ’ expounded in the Treatise are here specified 
in detail. With a view to attract the attention of the hearers, 
it has been described in Verse 50, H, seq., that I he results of 
‘Virtue’ are endless. Rut it is possible that hearers might 
become discouraged by the idea that ‘ Virtue’ is interminable, 
without end; hence with a view to encourage them, the 
Author is now providing a summary of the institute, in the 
shape of a list of contents :—tin; sense being - ‘only so many 
are the subjects dealt with, not too many, and they can certainly 
be learnt by people who are endowed with due regard and 
amount of confidence the idea is that if tho path traversed 
is one that has been described briefly, it is not unbearable. 

‘ The coming into existence of the world.’ — i.e. the measure 
of time, the delineation of tin* characteristics of principles and 
things, the praise of the Brahmana, and so forth,— all these 
are included under the ‘ coming into existence of tho world’ ; 
this subject has been dealt with in the Treatise as a com¬ 
mendatory description, and not as something to be actually 
accepted as absolutely true. 

’The rules relating to sacramental rites’ ‘ the method 
of keeping observances.' By ‘sacramental rites’ are meant 
those connected with ‘ Impregnation and the rest ; the 
‘ rules 5 i.e., procedure—relating to these ;— the keeping of 
* observances ’ — i.e., by the Initiated Student,—of these 
the ‘method,’ the actual performance, the procedure; 
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—this sums up what has been proclaimed in Discourse 
II.—‘ Final Ablution’ — >.e. the particular ceremony per- 
formed by one who is returning from the house of his 
Preceptor (after finishing his course of study).—(111) 

VERSE CXII. 

The TAKING! OF WIFE,—THE DEFINITION OF THE SEVERAL 
forms of Marriage,—the method of the Great Sacri¬ 
fices, —THE ETERNAL REGULATIONS KELVTING TO THE 
OFFERING TO Pitf'8 .— (112) 

Bhdsya. 

1 Taking of wife,’— the accepting of a wife in marriage 
‘ the definition ’—the means of distinguishing the exact 
character—‘ of marriages’ —such as the ‘ Brahma’ and the. 
rest, which form the means by which the wife is taken.— 
‘ The great, sacrifices ’—the five offerings of the ' Vaishvadeva ’ 
and the rest.— 1 The regulations’ rules, method, relating to 
shraddhas, 'offering to the Pitre’ 

The terms * para 4 excellent ’ (in verse 111), and 'shaqhvata’ 
‘ eternal’ (in 112) only serve to fill in the metre. 

All this forms the subject-matter of discourse III.—(112) 


VERSE CXIII—CXIV—CX VT. 

The DESCRIPTION OF THE MEANS OF LI VELIHOOD,— THE 
OBSERVANCES OF THE INITIATED HOUSEHOLDER,—LAWFUL 

AND FORBIDDEN FOOD,-PURIFICATION,—THE CLEANSING 

OF THINGS.— (113) 

The conditions of Women,—the Duties of the Recluse,— 
Pinal Release,—Renunciation,—the entire duty of 
the King,—and ihe decision of lav-suits.— (114) 

The Rules regarding the examination of witnesses,— 
the Duties of Husband and wife,—Law relating to 
the Division of Property,—Gambling,—the exter¬ 
minating OF BAD CHARACTERS.— (116) ; 
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The duty op the Yaishya and the Shudra,—the birth 

OP THE MIXED CASTES-THE DUTIES OF ALL CASTES DURING 

TIMES OP DISTRESS-THE METHOD OF EXPIATION.-(116) 


Bhasya. 


The ‘ description of the means of livelihood — i.e., of the 
means of subsistence, in the form of acquiring wealth and the 
like.—* Of the Initiated Householder,’ — i.e., of one who has 
finished his Vedic study and has returned home from his 
teacher’s house; ‘ the observances’ such as ‘ he should not 
look at the rising sun ’ and so forth. All this forms the 
subject-matter of Discourse IV. 


i Baicful and forbidden food ,’—‘five five-nailed animals are 
permitted food,’ and ‘ forbidden food ’—such as onion, etc.— 

‘ Purification ,’—by lapse of time, as in the case of child¬ 
birth— s cleansing of things’ with water.— c The condition of 
women '—such as childhood, youth and so forth. All this is 
dealt with in Discourse V. 


‘ Duties of the Recluse ’—the Recluse is one whose chief 
work consists in the performing of austerity, i.e., the 
1 Vanaprastha ’ the Hermit; and the duty of these is called 
‘ Tapasyd .’—‘ Final Release,’ — i.e., the duty of the Wandering 
Mendicant.—‘ Renunciation’ is a particular form of the said 
‘duty’ (of the Mendicant); how this is so will be explained 
in the chapter referred to. All this forms the subject matter 
of Discourse VI. 


‘ The entire duty ,’—those leading to visible (physical) as 
well as invisible (super-physical) results, ‘ of the Icing,’ 
i.e., of the man whose business it is to protect the Earth, and 
who has obtained sovereignty. This forms the subject-matter 
of Discourse VII. 


* Of law-suits ,’—such as the non-payment of debts, etc. ; 
— 1 decision,’ — i.e., dispelling all doubts, ascertaining the 
facts and deciding upon the course of action to be adopted.— 
‘ The method of examination of witnesses ,’ this has been 
mentioned se™»™telv (though already included in the 
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foregoing), beoause of its great importance. This is the 
subject-matter of Discourse VIII. 

* Duties of husband and wife,’ — i.e., behaviour towards 
each other, when living together, and also when living apart.— 

‘ Laws relating to division ’— i.e., of Property. 1 Gambling ’— 
i.e.. Laws relating to gambling are here spoken of as 
* gambling ’—‘ The extermination of* —means of banishing,— 
‘bad characters' —such as thieves, robbers and the like. 
Though in reality the ‘ Division of Property,’ forming one of 
the eighteen ‘ matters of dispute,’ is included under ‘ law-suits’ 
and as such, standing on the same footing as the ‘ non¬ 
payment of debts,’ need not have been mentioned separately, yet 
it has been mentioned separately because it forms the subject- 
matter of a distinct Discourse. The duties of the Vaishya 
and the Shudra,' — i.e., the performance of their respective 
duties. All this is dealt with in Discourse IX. 

‘ The birth* coming into existence , ‘of the mixed Castes,' 
— i.e., of the * Ksatf v ,' the ‘ Vauleha,' etc., etc.—' 1 Duties 
during times of distress,’ — i.e., when failing to carry on 
livelihood by the means prescribed for them, they are reduced 
to the point of death; and then there are certain duties 
that devolve upon the various castes.—This is dealt with in 
Discourse X. 

‘ r The method of expiation ’ —is dealt with in Discourse XI. 

—(118-11G) 


VERSE CXVIl 

The threefold transmigration of tub Soul, abusing from 

ACTIONS,—THE HIGHEST GOOD,—AND THE EXAMINATION OF 
THE GOOD AND BAD FEATURES OF ACTIONS.— (117) 

Bhdsya. 

‘ Samsaragamana —the property, ‘ samsara,’ ‘ semes of 
births atid deaths, stands here for the possessor of the property, 
the personality or Soul, undergoing births and deaths 
the * gamana’ of that is its migration from one body to 
another. — Or, * samsara ' may bo taken as standing for the 
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objects of the world, i.e., the three Regions of the Earth, 
etc.; the ganuina is being born in those regions, as des¬ 
cribed before.—‘ Threefold high, low and middling._ 

£ Arising from actions ’—brought about by good and bid 
deeds. 

‘ Highest good ’ —the work describes not only the con¬ 
ditions brought about by deeds, but also that higher than 
which there is nothing,—he., spiritual knowledge,—the means 
of attaining that also has been described. 

Of actions'—i.e,. those that an* enjoined and those that 
are prohibited,—‘ the examination of the (food, and bad features .* 
-(117) 


VERSE CXVITI 

The eternal laws of countkien, duties of castes and laws 
OF DYNASTIES, —AJ.SO THE LAWS RELATING TO HERETICS 
AND JO GUILDS,-ALL THIS Ma\V HAS EXPOUNDED IN THESE 

Institutes.—(118) 


Bhasya. 

The present verse further confirms the complete character 
of the Treatise. ‘ Ban's of countries '— those' that are observed 
in particular countries, and not over the whole earth ;— 
‘ Duties of castes ’—those pertaining specifically to the 
Brahmana and other castes. —‘ Dates of dynasties ,'— those pro¬ 
mulgated by famous dynasties;—‘ Heresy ’ consists in the 
keeping of such observances as are prohibited; and ‘ laics 
of heretics ’ are those laws that are based upon heterodox 
treatises; the ‘heretics’ being described (in I'SO) as 
‘persons addicted to improper deeds.’— ‘Guilds,’ companies; 
of traders, artisans 4 actors and so forth. 

All these laws and duties the revered ‘ Manu has 
expounded in these Institutes' —(118) 
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VERSE CXIX 

YOU ALSO LEAltN PROM ME TO-DAY, THESE TEACHINGS,—JUST 
AS THEY WERE, IN THE PAST PROMULGATED BY MANU, ON 
BEING QUESTIONED BY ME.— (119) 

Bhasya. 

This address to the sages is for the purpose of attracting 
their attention.—(119) 


Thus in the Institutes of Law promulgated by Mann, in the compilation 
expounded by Bhrgu, the first Discourse. 

Also 

Iu the Bhafjya by Bhatta Medhatithi. 



DISCOURSE II 

Sources of Knowledge of Dharma. 

1. Dharma defined 

VERSE I 

Learn that Dharma, which has been ever foelowed by, 

AND SANCTIONED BY THE HEART OF, THE LEARNED AND THE 

GOOD, WHO ARE FREE FROM LOVE AND H TK.—(1) 

Bhdsya. 

The First Discourse was undertaken for the purpose of 
showing the real character of the subject-matter dealt with 
by the Treatise; the description of the creation of the World 
and such other subjects have also been explained as supple¬ 
mentary to the said delineation of the subject-matter of the 
Treatise. It is now that the Treat iso actually begins, As 
the promised subject of the Discourse, interrupted by the des¬ 
cription of world-creation and such other subjects, may have 
been lost sight of,—the Teacher again addresses his pupils 
with a view to recall the subject to their minds. 

That ‘ Dharma,’ which you desired to learn is now being 
expounded by me,—please now * learn? — i.e., be attentive and 
listen. 

In Discourse I, five or six verses (85—91) were meant to 
point out the purpose of the Treatise ; the rest of it is mere 
* declamatory description ’ (Arlhavada). So that, if all that 
has not been carefully learnt, there is not much harm ,• in the 
present Discourse however ‘ Dharma * itself is being directly 
expounded; hence this subject should he carefully learnt. 
This is the meaning of the re-iteration (in this verse, of 
Dharma being the subject-matter of the Treatise). 

The term ‘ dharma as already explained, denotes the per¬ 
formance of the Astakd and such other prescribed acts. 
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External philosophers regard as ‘ dharma ’ also such acts as 
the wearing of ash n s, the carrying of begging-howls, and so 
forth;—and it is with a view to exclude these from the 
category of * Dharma ’ that the author adds the qualifications 
—* followed by the learned and so forth. 

The ‘ learned ’ are those whose minds have been cultured 
by the study of the sciences ; those that are capable of 
discerning the real character of the means of knowledge 
and the objects of knowledge. The ! learned ’ (meant here) 
are those who know the real meaning of the Veda, and not 
others. In fact those persons that admit sources other than 
the Veda to he the ‘ means of knowledge ’ in regard to Dharma 
are ‘unlearned,’ ‘ignorant’; in as much as their notions of 
the means and objects of knowledge are wrong. That this 
is so, we learn thoroughly from J [inianisa (Sutra, Adhyaya I). 

The * Good ' — i.e., righteous men ; those who translate into 
action what is known from authoritative sources, and who 
always try to obtain what is wholesome and avoid what is not 
wholesome;—what is ‘wholesome’ and ‘not wholesome’ among 
visible things is well known ; among the ‘ Unseen,’ that, 
which forms the subject of ‘ Injunction ’ is ‘ wholesome,’ while 
that which forms the subject of ‘ prohibition ’ is ‘ not whole¬ 
some.’ Those who are outside the said pale of acting in 
accordance with the said authoritative sources of knowledge 
are called ‘ not good ’ (unrighteous). It is for these reasons 
that both knowledge and fading have been mentioned here 
(by means of the two epithets, ‘learned’ and ‘good’). 

It is not possible for the term * sat ’ (in ‘ sadbhih ’) to be 
taken in the sense of existing at the present time ; because 
in this sense the epithet would be entirely superfluous: when 
a certain thing is * followed ’ by one, it is only when this latter 
exists at the time [so that existence would be already implied 
by the other epithet.] 

By * following' in the present context is meant capability 
of acting (in conformity with). The Past-participial affix (in 
‘ sevitah,' * followed ’) indicates the fact of the Dharma having 
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been in force from times without beginning. As a matter of 
fact, such Dhai'ma as consists of the A$taka and other rites 
are not, like ordinary Dhannas or Duties, set up by any person 
during the present time. This same fact is also indicated by 
the term ‘ ever." (The sense is that) this Dharma has 
continued ever since the world-process has been going on. 
All other extraneous Dhannas, being set, up by ignorant and 
wicked persons, though they may obtain currency for some 
time, drop out in course of time; no mere delusion can 
continue for thousands of ages. True knowledge on the 
other hand, even though it may for a time be shrouded by 
ignorance, shines forth in all its brilliance, upon the destruc¬ 
tion of that ignorance. Being by its very nature, pure and 
brilliant, it can never undergo entire destruction. 

‘ Who are free from lore and hale' —What is referred 
to here is another cause that leads men to take to heterodox 
dhannas. ‘ Delusion’ having been already described (as 
leading to the same end), the present phrase serves to 
indicate greed and the rest; the direct nention of ‘ love and 
hate ’ being meant to be only illustrative; it is by reason 

of Greed that people have recourse to magical incantations and 
•ites. Or ‘ Greed ’ may be regarded as included (not merely 
ndicatcd) by ‘ Love and Hate.’ People who are too much 
uldieted to what brings pleasure to themselves, on finding 
themselves unable to carry on their living by other means, a» e 
ound to have recourse to such means of livelihood as thoassum- 
ng of hypocritical guises and so forth. '1 his has been thus des- 
ribed—‘ The wearing of ashes and carrying of begging bowls, 
)e ing naked, wearing of discoloured clothes — those foim the 
neans of living for people' devoid of intelligence and energy.’ 

‘Hate ’ —leads to the performance of acts contrary to those 
irescribed. People filled with bate are not quite capable of 
comprehending the truth : and hence they come to regard 
lie wrong act (adhanna) as the right one ( dharma ). 

Or, both ‘ Love ’ and ‘ Hate ’ may be regarded as obstacles 
the discernment of truth. As a matter of fact, even when 
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some slight knowledge of the scriptures has been acquired, 
and the man has acquired the name of being ‘ learned/—there 
is every possibility of his, acting otherwise (than in strict 
accordance with the scriptures), if he happens to be under the 
influence of love or hate. For instance, people, though fully 
conversant with the scriptures, do commit such wrong acts 
as the giving of false evidence, with a view either to do harm 
to some one whom he hates, or to do good to some one whom 
he loves, and certainly one cannot be sure that such acting of 
these people is based upon the Veda ; for the simple reason 
that there are present other forces (controlling his action), in 
the shape of Love and Hate. It is for this reason that these 
are prohibited. 

The following objection is here put forward:—“ In the 
word ‘ sadbhih / the term ‘ sat ’ has been explained as denoting 
righteousness ; but what sort of righteousness could belong to 
the man for whom it is considered possible to do wrong under 
the influence of Love and Hate ? Consequently, it is not 
necessary to add the epithet ‘ free from love and hate ’ (this 
being already implied by the word ‘ good ’).” 

[Our answer to the above is as follows]—As a matter of 
fact, the epithet in question (‘free from love and hate ’) is 
mentioned as the reason or ground (of the aforementioned 
‘ goodness ’ or ‘ righteousness ’) ; the sense being that ‘ it is 
because they are free from Love and Hate that they are good .’ 

What is really meant is the absence of undue predominance 
of Love and Hate (and not absolute absence) ; because no 
man, even though there be forces at work tending to make 
him free from Love and Hate, can get rid of these entirely, 
as declared by Shruti (Chhandogya Upanisad, 8-12-1))—‘So 
long as one has a body, there can be no cessation of the agree¬ 
able and the disagreeable.’ 


‘ Love * here stands for hankering after the enjoyment of 
things : and * Hate ’ is that which leads one to avoid or escape 
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may all tins prosperity, fame and the like not belong to anv 
other person.’ All these are functions of the Mind. Or, 
£ Love ’ may be' taken as standing for the affection one feels 
towards sentient beings, like one’s wife, son, relations and so 
forth ; and ‘ greed ’ for the longing that one lias for riches and 
such insentient things. 

‘By the heart .'—‘ Heart ’ here stands for the Mind ;— 
c sanction ’ is satisfaction of mind. The real condition of 
things is this : Bnddhi and other principles are located inside 
the Heart ; and even though deluded persons have recourse to 
such unrighteous acts as the killing of animals apart from 
sacrifices, the eating of prohibited food and so forth,— thinking 
them to be right ‘ Dharma,’—vet they have compunctions in 
their hearts ; in the ease of the performance of actions pre¬ 
scribed in the Veda, on the other hand, the Mind feels satisfied. 

The sense of all this is as follows :—The Dharma that 
I am going to expound is not one beset with the said 
defects ;—-it is one that is actually followed by higli-souled 
persons and towards which the Mind itself urges us. For these 
reasons it is only right that great regard should be paid to the 
Dharmas that are going to be propounded.’ 

Or, ‘ Heart ’ may be taken as standing for the Veda ; the 
Veda, duly studied and borne within the heart in the form 
of ideas and conceptions, is called ‘ heart.’ 

The present statement refers to tin' following three 
cases :—(1) when a person, without much thought, under¬ 
takes an action, through sheer impulse,—it must be right ; this 
is what is meant by ‘ sanctioned by the heart, ;—(2) the same 
expression also includes tin* case when one acts according to 
custom, depending upon the dictum ‘ that is the right path 
by which great men have gone ’ ;—(3) when ‘ learned persons, 
without any ulterior motives, are found to act in a certain 
manner they are never blamed tor it, and even when people 
do not find their action authorised (by the Veda), they accept 
the fact that it must he based upon the Veda. In every way 
the present verse makes men have recourse to activity. 

21 
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Other people explain this verse as serving the purpose 
of providing a general definition of ‘Dharma’; the sense 
being ‘ that which is done by such persons should be regarded 
as Dharma ’ ; this definition is applicable to all forms of 
Dharma , that which is directly prescribed by the Veda, 
that which is laid down in the Smrti and also that which 
is got at from Right Usage. In accordance with this 
explanation, however, the right reading would he—‘yah elaih 
senyatd tarn dharmam nihodhata.' 



II. Selfishness Deprecated 


VERSE II 

It is not right to be absorbed in desires— 1 “ But there 
IS in this world, no absolute absence of desire ; FOR 
THE STUDY OF THE VEDAS ITSELF IS PROMPTED BY DESIRE, 
AS ALSO EVERY ACT PRESCRIBED IN THE Vf/DA.”_(2) 

B ha si/a. 

The man for whom desire for reward forms the sole motive 
to act is said to he £ absorbed in desires ’; and it is this charac¬ 
ter that is expressed by the abstract noun Kama Laud d ; the 
term * diman ’ in this compound denoting preponderance. 

‘It is not right' — i.e., it is deprecated. 

[An objection is raised]—“ This deprecation leads us to 
infer that the said absorption in desires is prohibited.—This 
means that the text contains the prohibition of all such sacri¬ 
fices as the Saury a and tin* like, which are performed with a 
desire for a definite reward. Or, why should we specify the 
Saury a and other sacrifices ? All performance of actions is for 
the accomplishment of a desirable end ; no one acts simply for 
the accomplishing of the act itself ; in fact there is no action 
without results. As for the assertion (contained in 1.63) that 
‘one should not act aimlessly’ [which might be taken to 
imply that there are aimless actions, such as] pouring liba¬ 
tions on extinguished fire, or seeking for information regard¬ 
ing what is happening to kings and places of other countries, 
—in reality, in these cases also there is some result follow¬ 
ing from the act ; and all that is meant by calling them 
‘ aimless ’ is that they do not bring about any important re¬ 
sults, in the shape of attainment of Heaven, acquisition of 
village-property and so forth, which are useful to man in 
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the invisible and visible spheres. It might be argued 
that—‘It may be that the action brings about a reward; what 
is meant is that the man should have no desire for that 
reward; even though, in the very nature of things, the 
reward will follow.’ Even so the Sanrya and other sacri¬ 
fices would be without rewards ; that alone is regarded as 
‘ reward ’ which is actually desired ; so that there could he 
no ‘ reward ’ for one who has no desires. In the ordinary 
world, we do not find any such activity as is absolutely in¬ 
dependent of a desire for reward. Nor have we any such 
Vedic declaration as that 4 in connection with Yedic actions 
alone there should be no desire for reward.’ On the con¬ 
trary, all Vedic acts have been prescribed as bringing 
definite rewards ; so that if desire for rewards is interdicted, 
it would mean that the acts would not be done ; and this 
would militate against the spirit of the Vedas. As regards 
the compulsory acts (prescribed in the Veda), there is 11 a 
possibility of rewards in their case. then again, since the 
prohibition in the text is a general one (and not restricted 
to Veciic acts only), it would lead to the cessation of all 
ordinary activity of the world, and would thus run counter 
to visible practice also, and it comes to this that no one 
should do anything, all should sit silent.” 

To the above objection we make the following reply —(1) 
It has been argued that the Text implies the prohibition of 
the Sa-urya and such other sacrifices, which are admittedly 
prompted by desire for rewards ; as regards this, the author 
is himself going to say (in Verse 5) that ‘ the man fulfils the 
desires he may have entertained ’ ; if he had meant to prohibit 
(by the present verse) such acts, how could there be any 
‘ entertainment’ or 4 fulfilment ’ of desires ? 

(2) The second point urged is that, since the text does not 
specify Vedic acts alone, the interdict would apply to ordinary 
actions also. But the required specification has already been made 
by the text (in the preceding verse), where it says— ‘Eearn 
that Dharma 5 ; which shows that it is Dharma (and not the 
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ordinary activity of the world) that forms the subject-matter 
of the present discourse. 

(3) The third point raised is that—“in as much as no 
rewards are mentioned in connection with the compulsory 
acts, there can he no possibility of any desire for rewards 
in the case of these ; so that no useful purpose could be 
served by the prohibiting of snob desires.” -Now in 

answer to this we make the following observations :_ (a) By 

reason of no rewards being spoken of, no one would ever 
undertake the performance of any compulsory act, unless he 
wore a person thoroughly conversant with the scriptures (and 
bonce realising the importance of compulsory duties) : and (b) 
in the case of the Saury a and such other acts as have rewards 
mentioned in connection with them, finding that men are 
prompted to their performance by desire for those rewards, 
people might be led to the generalisation that whatever one 
is to do should be done with the desire for a definite reward ; 
and thus come to undertake the performance of the compul¬ 
sory acts also only through a desire for reward, even though 
no such reward has been spoken of in the scriptures. And it 
is with a view to preclude these possibilities that the text lays 
down the interdict. Though the general rule is that—(c) an 
act which is mentioned as leading to i definite result can only 
be performed with a view to that result, (b) while that which 
is laid down in the scriptures as not bringing any reward, and 
in connection with which one cannot assume a reward accord¬ 
ing to the principle enunciated in relation to the Tlshvnjil. 
sacrifice [ PurmrulmHiUsa-STilra, t.3. 15-1(5; that where no 
reward is mentioned, the attainment of heaven should be re¬ 
garded as the reward], can never be performed otherwise 
(than in the purely disinterested manner),—yet there may 
be persons who ai*e conversant with this principle ; and it is to 
these persons that the text addresses the exhortation ; speci¬ 
ally as it would be rather difficult to carry conviction to such 
persons by mere reasoning ; and the requisite knowledge is 
conveyed in a simpler and easier manner by means of direct 
advice. It is for this reason that the author has, in a friendly 
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spirit, conveyed a teaching which is thoroughly established by 
proofs. 

Though the word ‘ Kama ’ is generally found to be used 
in the sense of sexual desire, yet, since in the present context 
that sense is not applicable, it has to be taken as synonymous 
with ‘ ichchha ’ (Desire) and * abhilasa,’ (Longing). So that 
in view of what follows, the meaning of the text comes to be 
that ‘ one should not undertake the performance of all acts 
simply with a desire for reward.’ 

The opponent, taking the ‘ absorption in desires ’ to mean 
mere presence of desire in general , urges the following 
objection :— 

“ But there is in this world, no absolute absence of desires ; 
that is, as a matter of fact, in this world, there is no 
activity for one who is entirely without desire. To say 
nothing of such acts as cultivation of land, trade and the 
like, which are done by men of experience,—even the 
‘study of the Veda,’ the learning of the Veda, which the boy 
is made to do by his father and others, being even chastised by 
them, even this is not possible without some desire reading 
consists in the uttering of words ; and utterance never 
proceeds, like the sound of thunder, without desire.— 
‘ Well, if the Boy desires to read, why is he beaten ? ’—It 
is by beating that his desire is aroused ; the only difference is 
that in connection with things that the person likes, the 
desire arises of itself (and does not need an incentive in the 
shape of the beating).—Similarly ‘ the acts prescribed in the 
Veda’ —as compulsory in connection with the Darsha- 
nlirna nay a and other sacrifices are not possible without desire. 
There is no possibility of a man giving away to Deities things 
that belong t > himself, unless there is a desire in him for doing 
*o. Hence the prohibition of ‘ absorption in desires ’ becomes 
an interdict upon all acts prescribed in the Veda and in the 
Smrtis.”—(3) 
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VERSE III 

(Pnrvapaksa Con t in nod .) 

Desire has its root in Thought; Sacrifices proceed from 

Thought ; Vows and Restraints — add these have been 

DESCRIBED AS ORIGIN Ul'ING IN THOUGHT.—(3) 

Bhdsya. 

It has been asserted (in the preceding verse) that the 
performance of sacrifices is not possible without desire ; this 
is explained still more clearly in the present verse. 

Thought is the root of sacrifice and other acts, as also 
of desire ; when a man is going to perform a sacrifice, or any 
act, he must think of it : and when the thinking has been 
done, there mus.t follow, from the said Thinking, Desire,— 
however undesirable this latter may he ; tor instance, when 
a man, going to cook, lights fire, there arises, from the fire, 
the undesirable smoke also. Thus it is impossible that 
sacrifices should be performed and there should bo no 
desire at all. 

Question.— “ What is this Thouyht, which is t he root of 
all action ? ” 

Answer.— We explain it as follows Thouyht is that 
function ot the mind which precedes Desire and Resolution ; 
all these three are functions of the mind, and they are at 
the root of all activity. As a matter of fact, no physical 
activity is possible without Thought. What happens in the case 
of all activity is that —(«) first of all we have the Thought 
or Idea of the exact nature of a thing, and what is meant by 
‘Thought,’ in the present context is the cognition that one 
has of a certain thing as capable of accomplishing a definite 
desirable purpose (b) after this follows a longing, a wish ; 
and this is ‘desire’;—(e) after the desire has arisen in the 
form ‘how may I obtain it,’ the man resolve*, determines, 
that he shall act (towards the obtaining of the thing); and 
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this is ‘ Tie solution.' It is only after these three mental 
operations have been gone through that the man proceeds to 
that external activity which would accomplish the desired 
end. For instance, when a man is hungry, (a) he thinks 
of—has the idea of—the action of eating,—(6) then lie 
desires £ may I eat,’— (c) then comes the resolution ‘ I shall 
desist from all other activity and take to eating,’—( d) then 
he says to the persons in charge of the place where the act 
of eating is to he done— £ make ready,’ ‘ set the kitchen going.’ 

[ Objection ]—“ IP this is so, then Sacrifices and other acts 
do not proceed from mere Thought , but from Thought, Long¬ 
ing and Resolut ion ; then why is it said that Sacrifices 
proceed from 'Thought ? ” 

\ Answer] —There is no force in this objection, since 
Thought is the prime cause. It is in view of this that the 
author is going to assert (in the next verse) that c there is 
no action done by one who is entirely without desires.’ 

Votes —A £ vow ’ consists in a mental resolve, in the form 
‘ this shall he done by me as long as I live ’ ; to this class 
belong the vows of the Surd aka. 

Restraints —are negative in their character,—such as 
desisting from killing and so forth. 

[The meaning of all this is that] without thought there is 
neither activity towards what, ought to he done, nor desisting 
from what is prohibited and ought not to he done.”—(3) 

VERSE IV 

(Purrapaksa concluded .) 

No ACTION IS HVKR FOUND IN THIS WORLD TO BE DONE BY 

A. MAN ENTIRELY WITHOUT DESIRES ; WHATEVER A MAN 

DOES rs THE OUTCOME OF DESIRE.-(t) 

Bhaspa. 

The preceding verse has described the fact that such 
activity and cessation from activity as are laid down in the 
soriptures are dependent upon knowledge ; and the present 
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verse speaks of similar dependence in the case of ordinary 
acts of the world; this is the difference between the two 
verses. 

‘Iha ’ means ‘ in this world ’; —‘ Karhichit ’ means -ever,’ 
at any time. During 1 the waking state, no action is ever 
found in this world to he done by any person who is without 
desire for performing that action. 

Whatever act, scriptural or temporal,—the permitted or 
the prohibited—is done is the outcome of desire. Since 
desire is the cause of all activity, every act is called the 
‘ outcome of desire.’ 

Thus the position becomes extremely difficult : ‘ It is not 
right to be absorbed in desires ' (as declared in Verse 2), and 
yet there is no activity without desire.—-(f) 


VERSE V 

[Answer to the aboce Purrapaksa | 

Behaving in the iugmt manner, in regard to these 
(desires), a man attains the position of Immortals; 

AND EVEN IN THIS WORLi) HE OBTAINS ALL THE DESIRES 
THAT HE MAY HAVE THOUGHT OK.- (5) 

Bhaspa. 

To the above Puroapaksa, the Author replies in this verse. 

[What is meant is that] one should behave in the right 
manner in regard to these —desires. 

“ "What is this right behaviour 

It consists in doing an act exactly in the manner in which 
it is found mentioned in the scriptures. That is, in regard to 
the compulsory acts one should not think of rewards at all, 
for the simple reason that no rewards have been mentioned 
in connection with them; while in regard to the voluntary 
acts, there is no prohibition of thinking of rewards, for the 
simple reason that, these acts are actually mentioned as bring¬ 
ing definite rewards ; in fact what we know of these acts from 
22 
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the scriptural injunctions is that they are the means of obtain¬ 
ing certain rewards; so that the performance of these by a 
man who has no desire for those rewards would be doing some¬ 
thing that is not enjoined in the scriptures at all. As regards 
the compulsory acts however, to think of rewards would be a 
pure mistake ; for when the acts have not been prescribed as 
leading to any results, no results could proceed from them by 
merely the man’s seeking for them. 

By doing so by behaving rightly in regard to desires] 

one goes to —attains— the position of Immortals. ‘Immortals ’ 
are the Gods ; their ‘ position ’ is Heaven ; and by reason of 
the Gods residing in Heaven, the term ‘ position ’ is applied to 
the gods themselves, the position being identified with the 
occupier of the position ; just as we have in the expression 
* the elevated sheds are shouting ’ [ where the ‘ sheds ’ stand for 
the men occupying them]. Hence the compound ‘ Amaraloka ’ 
is to be expounded as a Harmadharaya —‘ the immortal posi¬ 
tions ’ ; and with the abstract affix ‘ tal ’ we have the form 
‘ amaralokata ’ So the meaning is that ‘ he obtains the charac¬ 
ter of a divine being,’ ‘he attains divinity.’ The author has 
made use of this expression in view of metrical exigencies. 

Or, the compound 4 amaralokata ’ may he explained as one 
who sees —‘ lokaya/i’—the gocls —‘ a mu ran ' ; the term ‘ loka ’ 
being derived from the root 'loka' will) the passive affix 
*<W* (according to Panini 8.2.1) ; and then the abstract affix 
tal added to it; so that the meaning is that ‘he becomes cap¬ 
able of seeing the Godsand this also means that he attains 
heaven. 

Or again, the expression may mean that ‘ he is looked upon 
as a God ’—‘ arnara iva lokyate ’—among men. 

This whole passage is mere declamatory Arthavada; and it 
does not lay down Heaven as the result actually following froih 
the action spoken of ; because as a matter of fact, the compulsory 
acts do not lead to any results at all, while the voluntary acts 
are prescribed as leading to diverse results. So that what the 
' attaining of heaven ’ spoken of in the text means is the due 
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fulfilment of what is enjoined in the scriptures ; which is only 
an indirect way of saying that ‘ that particular end is attained 
with a view to which the action was done.’ Thus in the case 
of the compulsory acts, the end in view would be either the 
avoiding of the sin (that might be incurred by the omission of 
the act), or the due fulfilment of what has been enjoined in 
the scriptures; and in the case of the voluntary acts, the end is 
the attaining of rewards thought of, i e., those contemplated 
as mentioned in the scriptures ; when a man is going to per¬ 
form an act, he thinks, in bis mind, of that reward which has 
been mentioned in the scriptures as following from that act ; 
having thought of that reward, he has a desire for it--' May I 
obtain this reward by the doing of this act ’ ; and then he 
obtains all those desires — i.e., the desirable things. 

In the manner above described we have set aside the diffi¬ 
culty (that had been set up by the Purvapaksa) ; for what the 
text prohibits is not the desire for each and everything, but 
the entertaining of desires only in connection with the com¬ 
pulsory acts; and in regard to these also there must be desire 
for the obtaining of things necessary for the due performance 
of them. 

The Brahmavadins (Vedantins) however regard the words 
‘ it is not right to lie absorbed in desires as a prohibition of 
the Saurya and all such other acts as are laid down as bring¬ 
ing rewards j and their reason is that all actions done with a 
view to rewards become setters ot bondage; and it is only when 
an act is done without any thought of rewards doing it 
simply as an offering to Brahman—that the man becomes 
released. This is what the revered Jvrsna-ltvaipayana has de¬ 
clared in the words (a) ‘May there be no action done with a 
view to rewards ’ (Bhagoradgitu, 2.4-7), and again. The per¬ 
form nee of an act becomes vitiated, («) bv the incompleteness 
of accessories, (b) by the illiteracy of the performer, and (<?) 

by the thought of rewards.’ , 

Various explanations have been offered of the present 

verse ; but we have omitted them because they are of no 
importance. 
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111. Sources of Knowledge of Dharma 

VERSE VI 

The entire Veda is the root-source of Dharma ; also 
the Conscientious Recollection of righteous persons 
VERSED IN THE VEDA, THE PRACTICE OF GOOD (AND 

learned) Men, and their self-satisfaction.—(6) 

Bhdsya. 

[The opponent raises an initial objection]—“ What is the 
relevancy of what is stated in this verse r It is Dharma 
that has been declared as the subject to be described ; and 
Dharma can be described only by means of Injunctions and 
Prohibitions. Now as regards the fact of the Veda being the 
source of Dharma, this cannot form the subject of any injunc¬ 
tion such as ‘the Veda should be known as the source of 
Dharma, as the authoritative means of ascertaining Dharma 
because this fact can be known without its being enjoined in so 
many words; certainly the fact of the Veda being the source of 
Dharma does not stand in need of being notified by any injunc¬ 
tions of such writers as Maim and others ; in fact the authorita¬ 
tiveness of the A^eda regarding matters relating to Dharma is as 
self-evident as that of Direct Perception,—being based upon 
the facts that (1) it brings about cognitions that are never 
sublated, (2) that it is not the work of any person, and as 
such it is entirely free of any suspicion of falsity that might 
be due to the defects of such authors, and (3) that the words 
of the Veda itself are free from all defects. 

“ It might be argued that— 4 what the text does is to refer 
to the well-established fact of the A^eda being authoritative, 
with a view to indicate that the Smitis of Mann and others are 
based upon the Veda.’ 

“But this explanation cannot be accepted. For this fact 
also does not need to be stated ; as (1) every Snirti , by its 
very nature, must be dependent upon a previous cognition. 
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(2) the chances of mistake in the Smrtis are precluded by the 
fact of their being accepted by great men, (8) the super-sen¬ 
suous things spoken of in the Su/rtis could not be known to 
Manu and others (by any ordinary means of knowledge), and 
(1J every man knows it from his own experience that there is 
“ recollect'on ” of things taught in the Veda ; so that the only 
possible view that could he entertained regarding the Smrtis 
is that they are based upon the Veda [which, therefore, need 
not have been re-iterated in the 'text]. Further, persons who 
know the Veda cannot stand in need of any Smrti for learning 
what they should do ; and lastly, when the Veda itself is the 
source of Dharma , there can be no need for postulating any 
other sources (in the shape of Smrti, etc,). 


“Nor is it right to assert that ‘the conscientious recollection 
persons versed In the J eda is also merely referiecl to for the 
purpose of pointing out the unuuthoritative character of the 
heterodox Smrtis ’ ; because the unauthoritative character of 
these latter is already well established by reasoning, hoi 
such heterodox people as the Shahj/a, the Bhojaka, the JCsa~ 
panaka and the rest, there is no possibility of any knowledge 
of the Veda, by virtue of which they might be regarded as 
authoritative on matters treated of in their Sm/dis ; because 
in the first place they do not admit any connection with the 
Veda ; secondly, they openly declare that, the Veda is not 
authoritative ; thirdly, they contain teachings directly opposed 
to the Veda ; and lastly, these Smrtis clearly prohibit the 
study of the Veda. Tf Buddha and others had been students of 
the Veda, then alone could there be any question as to whether 
or not their Smrtis are based upon the Veda. When however, 
as a matter of fact, any connection with the Veda is not even 
remotely possible, how could there be any possibility of these 

being based upon the Veda ? On the contrary, these writers 
themselves put forward an entirely different basis for their 

codes_in the form of tradition (handed down through a senes 

of several Buddhas) ; as for example, in the following words : 
• with my divine eyes I perceive the good and had conditions 
of Bhiksus.’ Exactly in the same manner, all such heterodox 
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people as the Bhojaka, the' Pancharatra , the Nir grant ha, the 
Anarthanada , the Pashupata and the rest hold that their scrip¬ 
tures are the works of gifted personalities, particular deities, 
capable of directly perceiving the subjects dealt with by 
them ; and they do not admit that Pharma has its source in 
the Veda ; in fact their scriptures contain teachings directly 
opposed tf> the Veda ; e.g., some of these people, holding that 
death frees the living being from the troubles of living, hold 
all Killing to be meritorious ; and this (reckless) killing is 
distinctly prohibited in the Veda ; similarly, others hold 
Bathing at sacred places to be sinful, while the Veda directly 
enjoins daily bathing and living at sacred places ; so again, 
according to some people, the killing of animals at the 
Agnistoma sacrifice is sinful ; and this is against the Vedic 
injunction laying down the performing of that sacrifice ;— 
lastly, some people hold that all such acts as the offering of 
libations and sacrifices are entirely selfish, while according to 
the Veda, which prescribes various deities in connection with 
the said acts, they are performed for the sake of these several 
deities. So that there is distinct disagreement between the 
Veda and the said heterodox scriptures. 

“ Some people have argued as follows ‘ In the Veda also 
wo find contradictory assertions : e.g., one passage lays down 
the holding (of the Shodashl-vessel, at the Atiratra sacrifice), 
while another says it should not be held; similarly one passage 
prescribes the time after Sunrise as best spited to the pour¬ 
ing of libations, while another lays down the time before 
Sunrise ; so that, it is quite possible that in the Veda itself— 
either in its lost Lteseensions or even in such lteseensions as 
are not completely lost—there may be found injunctions con¬ 
trary to a certain Vedic injunction [and these contrary Vedic 
passages would form the basis for the uon-Vedic teachings 
of the heterodox Sm/dis]. The number of Vedic lteseensions 
is endless; how could all of them be known to any one 
person V And it is quite possible that some of them might 
have become lost. So that it is quite possible that there 
may be some such Vedic Rescensional text as contains 
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direct injunctions of such acts as Eating in a resseJ made of 
human bones, i emaining naked-skinned and so forth ^vhieh 
have been prescribed in some heterodox scriptures).’ 

“ ° ur answer tho above is as follows : - We do not deny 
the possibility of mutually contradictory teachings being found 
in the Veda ; what we mean is that in all such cases "(when; 
both the injunctions are equally directly perceived), both in¬ 
junctions stand upon the same footing, and consequently the 
two acts are regarded as optional alternatives. In Ihe case in 
question however (i.e., when the teaching of a heterodox 
scripture is found to contradict the direct teaching of the 
Veda), the Vedic text (in support of the heterodox teaching) 
could only be assumed, ; hut there can he no occasion for tin* 
assumption of a text directly contradictory to one that is 
directly perceived. The mere possibility of a Vedic text (in 
support of the heterodox teaching) cannot lead to any cer¬ 
tainty regarding its actual existence ; while the Vedic injunc¬ 
tion to the contrary is directly perceptible and certain ; and 
certainly a certain text can never be subluted by an uncertain 
one. As for the theory of ‘lost Reseensions,’ we shall deal 
with it in detail later on, in our comments on this same verse. 
As regards the (orthodox) Sniff is of Maim and others, their 
relationship to directly perceptible Vedic texts is quite patent ; 
in some cases they are related to the Vedic mantras . in others 
to the Vedic deities, and in others again with substances and 
other details. No such relationship is possible in the case of 
the heterodox Smrtis ; hence no authority can ever belong to 
them (for the purpose of re-iterating which fact there could be 
a reference to the ' liecollection ol' persons versed in the Veda.’) 

"As regards Practice, —that which consists in what is 
actually done, with a view to invisible results, hv persons 
learned in the Veda,—-its authoritative character is exactly 
like that of Rerollection (Smrti) ; because that also has its 
basis in the Veda. On the other hand, wrong Practice is 
generally based upon visible causes (of greed, &e.), and un¬ 
learned p.-rsons are apt to commit mistakes ; hence it can not 
have any authority at all. 
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“ Similarly with Self-satisfaction. 

“ If again the authority of the Veda, of Recollection 
and of Practice were dependent upon the teachings of 
Manu and others (in the shape of the present verse), 
on what would the authority of these latter rest ? If 
on other teachings—such as ‘the Smart a Dharma has 
been expounded by Manu,’—then, whence the authority of 
these latter ? In fact, the ultimate criterion as to what is 
authoritative and what is not authoritative, would be a 
purely logical one, and it would not consist in any teaching 
at all. So that the present verse is absolutely useless ; 
and so also other similar verses that follow.” 

Our answer to the above objection is as follows 

The authors of treatises on Dharma proceed to compose 
their works for the expounding of their subject for the 
benefit of such persons as are not learned (in the Vedas). 
Hence it is that having themselves learnt from the Veda that 
the As taka and such other acts should be performed, they 
incorporate in their own work the injunctions of these acts, 
for the purpose of conveying the same knowledge to others ; 
similarly in the case of such matters as the authoritative 
character of the Veda [which are known by the Smvti- 
wriWs themselves from the Veda, • and yet they proceed to 
include that information in their work for the edification of 
persons not equally learned]. As a matter of fact, there are 
many enquirers who are incapable of ascertaining truth by 
means of independent reasoning,—not being endowed with 
an intellect capable of ratiocination ; and for the benefit of 
these persons even a logically established fact is stated by 
the writers in a friendly spirit. Hence what is herein stated 
regarding Veda being the source of Dharma is a well-estab¬ 
lished fact. What the statement ‘ Veda is the source of 
Dharma ' means is that ‘ the fact of Veda being the source 
of Dharma has been ascertained after due consideration, and 
one should never doubt its authoritative character.’ Even in 
ordinary experience we find people teaching others facts 
ascertained by other means of knowledge ; e.g. [when the 
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physician teaches]—' fou should not eat before the food 
already taken has been digested, for indigestion is the source 
of disease.’ It cannot be rightly urged that “ those who are 
unable to comprehend, by reasoning, the fact of Veda being 
the source of Dharma, can not comprehend it through teaching 
either ; for as a matter of I act we line! that when certain 
persons are known to lie * trustworthy,’ people accept then- 
word as true, without any further consideration. The whole 
of the present section therefore is basod on purely logical 
facts, and not on the V eda, Ln other cases also, c.*?., in the 
case of SiHj'tis dealing with law -suits, Vo.—what is propounded 
is based upon logic, as we shall show later on, ns occasion 
arises. How the performance of tiie As/aka, etc., is based upon 
the Veda we shall show in the present context, itself. 

The word ‘ J r eda ’ here stands for the Kg, Yajus and 
Saman, along with tlicir respective Hralmianas ; all these are 
fully distinguished, by students, from all other sentences (and 
compositions). Learners who have their intellect duly 
cultured through series of teachings, understand, as soon as 
a Vedic passage is uttered, that it is Veda, their recognising 
of the Veda being as easy as the recognition ol' a man as 
a Brahmana. This word' \ eda ’ is applied to tint whole collec¬ 
tion of sentences, beginning with 4 Aynitmle purohitam' 
‘Agniroai decanamvaruo ,' and ending with ‘ Samsamidyuvase,’ 
‘atha mahavaratam ’ (Rgveda); as also to the several individual 
sentences forming part of the said collection ; and this tip- 
plication of the word is not direct in the one case and indirect 
in the other,—as is the case w ith the word ‘ village ’ as 
applied (directly) to the entire group of habitations, and 
(indirectly) to each individual habitation. In the case ol 
fche word c village ’ the twofold usage is based upon the prin¬ 
ciple that words denoting the composites are also applicable 
to the components ; the word ‘ village ’ is known to be used 
generally in the sense of ' a group of houses,’ and yet in 
the case of such expressions as ‘ the village is burnt,’ it is 
used in the sense of a few individual houses in the village ; 
as it is when people say ‘ the village has been burnt,’ when 
23 
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in reality only a few houses have been burnt. Or, in this 
case also the word ‘ village ’ may be regarded as used in the 
sense of the group only ; and what happens is that it is the 
burning, which, though really pertaining to only a portion 
of that group, is spoken of as pertaining to the entire group 
as related to the said portion ; specially as it is only through 
its components that a composite can have any connection 
with an act; in fact the composite’s connection with acts can 
be none other than that of the components ; apart from 
the components, the composite cannot be either seen or 
touched. 

We now proceed to explain the etymology of the word 
‘ Veda .’ The ‘Veda’ is that from which people derive their 
knowledge of Dharma, which cannot be known from any 
other source of knowledge —\yidanti astnat iti vedah ] ; and this 
knowledge of Dharma is derived from each individual 
sentence; hence the name is not restricted to the entire 
collection of Adhydyas and Anuvdkas that go under 
the name ‘ Rgveda.’ It is on this understanding that 
the penalty of having the tongue cut off is inflicted 
(upon the Shudra) when he pronounces a single sentence 
out of the Veda. On the same principle also is the 
epithet ‘ whole ’ found in the injunction that ‘ the whole 
Veda should be studied,’ where it serves to indicate the 
necessity of studying all the sentences contained in the 
Veda ; otherwise (if the epithet ‘ whole ’ were not there) 
the learner would be satisfied with the reading of only a 
few sentences, and would not read the whole Veda. All 
this we shall explain in detail in the present work. 

This Veda is variously divided. The Sdma Veda is 
said to have a thousand ‘ paths ’ (*.r., Reseensions), in 
the shape of ‘ Sdtya,’ ‘ Mtigii,' ‘ Hdnayanlya ’ and so 
forth ; there are a hundred Reseensions of the Yajurveda, in 
the shape of ‘ Kdfhaka ,’ £ Vdjasaneyaka ’ and the rest.; there 
are twenty-one Reseensions of the jRgveda ; and nine of the 
Atharva Veda in the shape of * Modaka ’ * Paippaladaka* 
and so forth. 
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[ Objection ]—“ No one regards the Atharva as a Veda : («) 
‘ The science is three-fold, consisting of the Ilk, the Taj us 
and the Saraan,’ ( b ) ‘ The Sun moves forward, endowed 
with the three Yedas ’ (Taittiriya Brahmana, 3.12.91), (c) 
‘ One should keep up the observance of studying the three 
Vedas ’ ; [all these speak of only three Vedas]. In fact wo 
also find a prohibition regarding the Atharva—‘One should 
not recite the Atharvanas.’ It is in view of all these that 


people regard the followers of the Atharvana as heretics, be¬ 
yond the pale of the Vedic Triad." 

[ Answer] —This is not right; all good men agree in regard¬ 
ing the Atharvana as a Veda. In this Smpti itself (11.33) we 
find the expression ‘ shrutiratharvdngiraslh,' where the Atharva 
is spoken of as ‘ shruti and * shrnti ’ is the same as ' Veda.’ 

Further [whether a certain Veda is called ‘Veda’ or 
not is of no import] ; when certain passages— cat., those 
prescribing the Agnihotra and other sacrifices, which all people 
call ‘ Veda ’—are regarded as authoritative in matters regard¬ 
ing Dharma, they are so accepted, not because they are 
called by the name of ‘ Veda —-because the name * Veda is 
sometimes applied to ltihasa and the Ayurveda also, when, 
for instance, it is said that ‘ltihasa and Vurana are the fifth 
Veda’ ( Chhandogya U panisad, 7.1.2), [and yet these are not 
regarded as authorities on Dharma] ; —but because they are 
independent of human agency, and help to make known our 
duties, and because they are free from mistakes; and all these 
conditions are fulfilled by the Atharva: such acts as the 
Jyotisloma and the like are prescribed in the Atharva just as 
they are in the Yajus and the other Vedas. Some people 
have fallen into the mistake that the Atharva cannot be 
Veda because it abounds in teachings of acts dealing with 
malevolent magic (witchcraft). As a matter of fact, ma e 
volent magic, as leading to the death of living beings, is 


always prohibited. 

[It is described, 
of kings who are 


because] it is employed by the priests 
well versed in magical spells ; but it is 


deprecated. 
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It has been argued above that “the Atharva is not 
mentioned among Vedas, in such passages as £ the Sun 
moves, endowed with the three V r edas.’But the passages 
quoted are merely declamatory (Arthavada) ; it is therefore 
of no consequence whether or not the Atharva is men¬ 
tioned among them. Or, the passages that speak of * three 
Vedas,’ ‘ the triple science,’ and so forth may be taken as 
referring to the three kinds of mantras; besides the three 
kinds of mantras found in the Ilk, Yajus and Sama Vedas, 
there is no fourth kind,—the Exhortations, the Invocations, 
the lowly recited Prayers and the Hymns to Indra, and such 
other Mantras being all included under these three. In 
the Atharva Veda also, the mantras mentioned are all of 
the ‘ Rk ’ class ; hence so far as the classification according 
to the kind of mantra is concerned, it comes under the 
‘ Rgveda.’ 

As regards the interdict placed upon the study of the Atharva 
Veda, it indicates a conclusion quite the reverse of that which 
it has been cited (by the opponent) to prove: A prohibition 
is possible only of what is otherwise possible [so that the very 
prohibition proves that the said study was, and should be, 
prevalent, except under the circumstances referred to in the 
interdict]. Or, the passage quoted may simply mean that 
‘ one should not mix up the performance of acts enjoined in 
the other three Vedas with that of those prescribed in the 
Atharva Veda ; for instance, during the performance of the 
V acha stoma sacrifices, the reciting of all Rk, Saman and Yajus 
mantras is enjoined, and the said prohibition precludes the 
reciting, at this sacrifice, of the mantras occurring in the 
Atharva Veda. 

The above-described Veda —which is a particular kind of 
literary compilation, not l»y any human author, which is divi¬ 
ded into several ‘ Rescensions,’ and known under the name 
‘ Mantra-Brahma na ’—is the ‘ roof,’ —/.<?., the authority , the 
means of knowing -——‘ of Dharm-i c Root' here means cause. 
The Veda and Smrti can he a ‘cause’ only in the sense that 
they serve to make known ,—not in that of producing , nor in 
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that helping to stand, which are the two senses in which the 
< root ’ is the cause of the 'I ree. 

The term ‘ dharma ’ we have already explained above; it 
is that which a man should do, and which is conducive to his 
welfare, and of a character different from such acts as are 
amenable to perception and the other ordinary means of 
knowledge. Land-cultivation, service, &c., also are conducive 
to man’s welfare ; hut this fact of their being so beneficial is 
ascertained by means of positive and negative induction ; and 
as regards the sort of cultivation that brings a good harvest 
ol grains, this is ascertained by direct perception and 
other ordinary means of knowledge. On the other hand, the 
fact of sacrifices being conducive to welfare, and the manner 
in which they are beneficial, through the intervention of the 
‘ Apurva,’— all this is not amenable to perception or other 
ordinary means of knowledge. ‘"Welfare’ is that which is, 
in its most general form, spoken of as ‘ pleasure, consisting of 
the attaining what is desirable, in the shape of Heaven, 
landed property and so forth, and also (h) the avoiding of 
what is generally spoken of as ‘ pain, which consists of illness, 
poverty, unhappiness, Hell and so forth. Others regard the 

attaining of Supreme Bliss only as ‘ welfare. 

This Dharma is learnt from such passages in the Brahmaiias 
as contain the ‘tin' and other injunctive expressions. In some 
cases we learnt it also from mantra» : e.g., from such mantras 
as ‘ Vasantaya kapinjalan alahhate ,’ ‘ offers fhe Kapmjala birds 
to Yasanta ’ (Fdjasanegi Samhita , 2d, 20). Among these such 
passages as contain the word ‘ Ram// ( desire ) indicate that 
the act therein enjoined is to be performed for the purpose 
of obtaining a definite result ; e.g., ‘ Souryaiicharunnirvapet 
brahmavarckasakdmah ,’ ('one desirous ol acquiiing Brahmic 
glory should offer cooked rice to Surya’), ‘ laishvaderlm san - 
grahinim nirvapet gnmakdmoh’ (‘one desirous of acquiring 
landed property should offer the Sangrabini to the Vishve- 
devas’) ; and the actions thus enjoined are not done by one 
who is not desirous of obtaining the particular results spoken 
of. There are other acts which are pointed out as compulsory, 
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by means of such words as ‘yavajjlvam' (‘ throughout one’s 
life ’) and so forth. These are not performed with a view to 
any results,—there being no results mentioned as following 
from them. Nor will it be right to assume, in this case also, 
a definite result in the shape of Heaven, in accordance with 
the ‘ Vishvajit ’—principle (laid down in the Purva-MimSnsa 
Sutra 4i. 3.15-16); because the presence of such words as 
‘throughout life’ and so forth already indicates that these are 
to be performed without any reference to results, and the 
omission of these acts simply involves the sin of disobeying 
the scriptural injunction. So that it is with a view to avoid 
this sin that the acts thus prescribed are performed. This 
same holds good regarding prohibitions—such as ‘ the’ Brah- 
mana should not be killed,’ ‘wine should not be drunk’; the 
avoiding of the prohibited act is not for the purpose of any re¬ 
ward, but simply for the purpose of avoiding something sinful. 

‘ Entire ,’—whole. That is, there is not a single word, 
consonant or vowel (of the Veda) that is not conducive to 
Dharma. 

Some people raise the following objection against this :—• 

“ It has been asserted that the Veda consists of injunctions, 
descriptions, mantras and names, and Dharma is of the na¬ 
ture of what should be done. Now it is only right that the 
Injunctive passages should be the means of knowing Dhar¬ 
ma ; as it is from these that we learn that sacrifice and other 
acts should be done,— e.y., ‘ the A gnihotra should be offered,’ 
‘an offering of curds should be made,’ ‘offerings should he 
made in the morning and in the evening, to Agni and Pra- 
j&pati,’ ‘ one desirous of attaining Heaven should pour 
libations into the fire.’ The whole set of these passages points 
to the particular action of ‘ Agnihotra ’ as one that should 
be done ; ‘ curds ’ are the substance to be offered at the same 
sacrifice, Agni and Prajapati are the deities to whom the 
offerings are to be made,—and the ‘ desire for heaven ’ is the 
qualifying condition for the performer. 

“ But in the Veda there are many such passages as—(a) 
‘ Agni is all the deities, Agni is the divine power of oblation*, 
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he invites the Gods and makes offerings to them,’ &c., and 
again (b) « Prajapati cut out his own fat ’ and so forth and 
certainly such passages do not lay down anything to he 
done ; all that they do is either to relate some past event or 
to describe some entirely irrelevant thing. If his own fat 
was cut out by Prajapati, let him cut it; what is that to us ? 
Similarly the fact of Agni being all deities does not help 
in the offerings to Agni; that Agni is the deity to whom the 
offering should be made having been declared by the word 
‘Agni itself ; if Agni is some other deity, then the mere fact 
of his being another deity would rule him out as a recipient 
of that offering. As for inviting , that also is laid down by 
another passage ‘ we invite Agni, O Agni ! ’ &c. And lastly, 
as for the mention of Agni inviting and making offerings to 
the Gods, this is absolutely meaningless. 

“ As regards mantras again, there are some,—<?.</., (a) 

‘ There was neither death nor immortality, &e.,’ (Rgveda, 
10.129.2), ( b ) ‘ Sudeva might fall to-day never to return, 

&c.,’ (Rgveda, 10.95.14) and so forth—which either des¬ 
cribe some past event or contain a wailing; and what Dhar- 
ma could such mantras expound ? At that tune there was 
neither death, nor immortality, nor life—certainly no living 
being having been born before creation, there Avas no life 
or death of any one; during the universal dissolution also, 
there may come about the death of all things, or it may not 
come about,—it does not teach us anything as to anything 
to be done. Similarly, Sudeva, a certain highly meritorious 
godlike man, might to-day fall, i.e., -might throw himself 
into a pit—never to return— i.e., after which fail he cannot 
come back to life this is how Pururavas, separated from 
Urvashl, bewailed. 

Similarly as regards Names,— a.g , as ' one should sacri¬ 
fice with the Udbhid,’ ‘one should sacrifice with the 
Balabhid,’ &c„ &e.,—they do not enjoin any act or 
substance; the enjoining of the action being done by the 
verb (‘should sacrifice 5 ), and the word ‘ Balabhid' and ‘ Ud¬ 
bhid, SfC. t not being expressive of any substance; specially 
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as the substance for the sacrifice in question in the form 
of Soma —is got at from its archetype by virtue of the 
direct injunction [that ‘ the ectypal sacrifices are to be 
performed in the manner of their archetypes,’ and the arche¬ 
type of the CJdbhid sacrifice is the Jyotistoma at which 
soma-juice is the substance offered]; and hence there is 
no necessity for twisting the words ‘ udbhid,’ &c., to yield the 
name of some sacrificial material [such as tree or spade, 
which may be indicated by the etymology of the word 
'udbhid’ which means ‘ that which shoots out ’ or ‘that with 
which digging is done’]. Thus it is clear that no dharma is 
indicated by the names. How then can it be said that ‘ the 
entire Veda is the root of dharma V’ ” 

Our answer to the above is as follows It is just in view 
of these doubts that the Author Inis added the epithet 
'entire’-, by which it is meant that all these passages that 
have been cited by the objector help in providing knowledge 
of Dharma. 

(A) First, as regards Arthavddas, these are not meant 
to be construed apart from the injunctive passages; it is 
only if they were so construed that they would fail to help 
in the knowledge of dharma. As a matter of fact, we find 
that if the Arthavada is taken apart by itself, it remains 
syntactically defective ; and this leads us to conclude that 
they subserve the purposes of the corresponding injunctive 
passages; being so subservient to these latter, they come 
to be construed along with them ; and hence they have 
got to be explained in such a manner as to make them tit 
in with the corresponding injunction. Thus the mention of 
Prajapati having cut his fat cannot be taken by itself ; it 
has to be taken as supplementing an injunction; in view 
of the fact however that the Arthavadas do not denote a 
substance, a sacrificial accessory, or any such thing as 
generally forms the direct object of injunction, they are 
construed differently, as eulogising what is directly enjoined, 
and thus come to be recognised as supplementing the injunc¬ 
tion. This praise of the enjoined thing is also expressed by 
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the Arthavada; for instance, the sense of the passage in 
question is this- ‘ it is so necessary to perform animal-sacrifices 
that, at a time when no animals were available, and there 
was no other remedy, Prajapati constituted himself into the 
animal and cut out his own fat.’ That such is the construc¬ 
tion to be put upon the Arthavada is shown by the fact that 
whenever we have Arthavadas, they always accompany 
injunctive passages. I bus even though the sense of the 
injunction is comprehended even without the accompanying 
Arthavada , e.g., in the case of the injunction ‘ one should 

offer the Kapiiljala birds to Vasanta,’ we comprehend the 
injunction from the sentence itself,— yet the Arthavadas are 
not absolutely useless ; for when the Arthavada is there, it 
is not right to deduce the injunction from the injunctive 
sentence only. The Veda is not (he work of any author; we 
cannot argue (from the analogy of human speeches) that 
‘ since in one case the injunction has no Arthavada to help 
it, it need not have it in another case also’ ;—the ArthavUdas 
are there, we have to construe them; and what we have 
shown above is the only right way in which the particular 
Arthavada can be construed. Nor is there anything very 
extraordinary in this; in ordinary practice also, we find 
eulogistic words accompanying injunctions; for instance, 
at the time that the master is paying wages to his servants, 
some servant says affectionately (in regard to another)—‘This 
Devadatta is a good servant, he is always present, knows the 
occasions of service and is always careful about it.’ Thus we 
find that Arthavadas also serve the purpose of enjoining, 
through the eulogising of what is enjoined by the injunction. 
In fact, in certain cases, details of what is enforced by (he in¬ 
junction are got at from the Arthavada only ; for instance, when 
the injunction says, ‘ wet pebbles are to be put in,’ this injunc¬ 
tion stands in need of some wetting substance , such as butter 
oil, etc. ; so that when it is followed by the Arthavada ‘ Butter 
is glory,’ this praise of Butter leads us to conclude that Butter 
is the wetting substance to be used. Similarly the Arthavada 
‘ (thpse who have recourse to these Rdtris become respected ’ 
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serves to point out the qualifying conditions for the performers 
of the Rdtri-satra sacrifice. From all this it is clear that 
Arthavadas also are ‘ the root of Dharma.’ 

(B) Next as regards Mantras, some of them are directly 
injunctive ; e.g., the Mantra ‘ Vasantaya kapihjaldn alnbhate ’ 
(‘offers the Kapinjala birds to Yasanta’) ;—in connection with 
the Aghara- offering, the deity to whom the offering is to be 
made is pointed out by the mantra ‘ Ita Indra urdhvo ’ dhvarah, 
etc.’. In this case the Deity is not mentioned in the passage 
that enjoins the offering, nor is it mentioned in any other 
purely injunctive passage ; the particular mantra to be used 
however is directly enjoined as being the one that begins 
with ‘ Ita Indra ’ ; hence it is from the words of this mantra 
that we learn the name of the requisite Deity. There are 
thousands of such instances where the Deity is indicated by 
the words of the mantra. Then, there are certain mantras 
that are only descriptive of what is being done ; and these 
also serve the purpose of making known Dharma by remind¬ 
ing (the persons engaged in the act, of whal is to be done); 
and thus these also become ‘ root of Dharma ’ by indicating 
what should he done. 

Thirdly, as regards the Names, they are never found apart 
from verbs, and hence, like verbs, they have their character 
of being the '■root of Dharma ’ well-established. Then again, as 
a matter of fact, the accessory details of sacrifices are 
generally enjoined through these names (of sacrifices) ; e.g., 
(a) ‘ In the Sharat season one should perform the Vdjapeya 
sacrifice,’ ( h ) ‘ one desirous of Kingdom of Heaven should 
perform the Vdjapeya ’ [in the former we have the injunc¬ 
tion of the time of performance, and in the latter, of the 
Result, and both are mentioned along with the name of the 
sacrifice ‘ Vdjapeya'']. 

Thus it is proved that the ‘ entire Veda’ is the ‘ root of 

Dharma.’ 

Other people have taken the word ‘ entire ’ as added with 
a view to the possible objection that no knowledge of Dharma 
is provided by the Vedic passages laying down the Shydna 
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and such other objectionable acts, or by the Prohibitions— 
such as ‘ one should not eat garlic.’ 

The objection anticipated by these people is as follows:— 
“ The Shyena and other sacrifices of the kind are in the form 
of malevolent spells ; and partaking of the character of 
murder , they are distinctly of the nature of ‘ ll'nnsa ’ (Injury) ; 
and since all form of injury is cruel, and all evil spoils have 
been prohibited, these sacrifices must be ‘ Adharma, the 
opposite of ‘ Dharnta ’ (sinful). [And since the Veda lays 
down such sacrifices] the ‘ entir - ’ Veda cannot be the ‘root 
of Dharma Por ‘ DharmaA has been explained as ‘ what 
should be done,’ and certainly the killing of the Brahmana 
is not * what should be done.’ How then can the passages 
laying down such acts be the ‘ root of Dharma ? I urther, 
even the animal-sacrifices— Agnisomlga and the rest, involve 
the killing of animals, and as such are very far removed 
from the character of ‘ Dharma.’ That killing is sinful 
is admitted by all enquiries. To this end it has been said 
‘ where the killing of living beings is Dharma, what can be 


Adharma ? ' ” 

Now how is this objection anticipated? It is anticipated 
(say these other people) by the adding ol the epithet entire. 


There is no other use for this epithet. 

It might be asked why no reason has been given [by 
Manu, why and how the entire Veda is the root of Dharma] ; 

but our answer is that this is a work in the form of Precept, 
and as such states well-established conclusions ; and those 
persons who seek after the ‘ why ’ and ‘ wherefore ’ of these 
conclusions are instructed by Purvamluamsa. We have 
already said that this work is addressed to persons who are 
prepared to learn things from Precept alone. 

The author of the Vivarana however puts forward a few 
arguments also It has been argued by the opponent 
that the 8h#na and other such sacrifices .being P^ted 
must be ‘ adharma ,’ sinful. This is quite true. But even 
though these acts are prohibited, yet in certain cases it so 
happens that some people may have their animosity too strong 
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to allow of their submitting to the general prohibition of 
killing—in such other passages has ‘ no living beings should be 
killed,’—and such persons derive from the Shyena, the pleasure 
of killing their enemy ; and to that small extent, as conducive 
to this pleasure, the Shyena may be regarded as ‘ dharma ’; so 
that the passage prescribing the Shyena does not cease to be the 
‘ source of Dharma.’ Secondly, as for prohibitions, it is only 
a person who is moved by passion to do the killing that is 
guided by the prohibition ; and the acting up to the prohi¬ 
bition only consists in not doing what is prohibited [and this 
desisting from the prohibited act is meritorious, Dharma\ 
Thirdly, the prohibition of killing does not apply to the kill¬ 
ing that is done in course of the Agnisomlya and other such 
offerings ; and what is prohibited by the general prohibition 
of killing is only that killing in ordinary practice which is 
done through malice. That killing, on the other hand, which 
is distinctly enjoined and has scriptural sanction, can never 
form the subject of prohibition ; specially as the prohibition 
has its use in connection with ordinary killing. Nor is it 
possible to deduce the sinfulness of the scriptural killing, on 
the analogy of ordinary killing, from the general proposition 
that ‘ all killing is sinful.’ Because what makes the killing 
sinful is not merely its character of ‘ killing,’ but also the fact 
of its being prohibited ; and we have already pointed out that 
the prohibition does not apply to the scriptural killing. 


Some people explain the word ‘ mula ‘root’ to mean cause ; 
— the meaning being that ‘ of Dharma Veda is the root,—the 
basis, the cause—either directly or indirectly.’ It is the 
direct cause of Dharma ’ in such passages as ‘ one should 
study the Veda,’ ‘one should get up the ltgveda, etc.’; and it 
is the * indirect cause 5 when it points out the detailed form of 
the Agnihotra and such other acts. 
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‘ Smrtishlle cha tadvida-n ‘ Conscientious Recollection 
of persons versed in the Veda ’ S,n r ti,' ‘ Recollection is the 

idea that one has of what has been apprehended before._The 

pronoun ‘ tat ’ (in the compound ‘ tadniddm ’) stands for the 
J and those w ho know the Veda are called ‘ Vedamdah 
‘ versed in the Veda The meaning thus is that another £ autho¬ 
rity ’ (means of knowing) for 1Vienna consists in the idea, 
this should be done, that should not be done,’ entertained 
by people learned in the Veda. 

It has been held that Recollection is not a reliable means 
of knowledge ; and the reason for this that is given is that 
Recollection only serves to recall wlmt has been apprehended 
by other means of knowledge, and does not lead to the appre¬ 
hension of anything new.” 

This is true ; for the persons to whom the recollection 
belongs, it is the original means of knowledge —Trustworthy 
Assertion or Perception, etc. — -that constitutes the reliable 
source of knowledge; and one’s own Recollection is not a 
reliable source of knowledge for himself. Hut for us (ordinary 
mortals), it is the Recollection of Mann and such other 
persons that forms a reliable source of knowledge ; we have 
no other means, except the said Recollection, for knowing 
that the Astaka and such other acts should be done. That 
the Recollection of Manu, etc., was actually in a certain form, 
we learn from the assertions made by themselves that have 
come down to us through a long line of tradition. And from 
this Recollection we come to the conclusion that the subject- 
matter of them was actually apprehended by Manu, etc., by 
the ordinary means of knowledge ; and this is indicated by 
the fact of the Recollection being there, and no Recollection 
being possible without previous apprehension. 

“ It is quite possible that Manu and others have compiled 
their « Recollections ’ from imagination, without having actu¬ 
ally apprehended what they speak of; in the same manner 
as. certain poets compose a story after having created the 
whole plot from imagination.” 
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The answer to this is as follows :—This might be so, if the 
works under consideration did not contain teachings regarding 
what ‘ should be done.’ Teachings regarding what should be 
done are meant to lead to the performance of those acts ; 
and certainly no rational person can ever perform what is 
taught on an imaginary basis. 

“ But people might be led to perform it by mistake.” 

One man might fall into such a mistake; that the entire world 
has fallen into a mistake, and this mistake has persisted ever 
since the beginning of creation,-—-this would certainly be a most 
extraordinary presumption. And when it is quite possible 
that the assertions of Manu, etc., are based upon the Veda, there 
is no room for the assumption that in following them people 
have fallen into a mistake. We also do not admit that Manu 
and others directly perceived the Dharmas ; because ‘ Percep¬ 
tion’ is that cognition which follows when the sense-organs are 
in contact with the objects cognised ; and certainly no such 
contact with the sense-organs is possible for Dharma, 
for the simple reason that it is what should be done , and 
what should be done is not an accomplished entity, and it is 
only an accomplished entity that comes into contact with any¬ 
thing. It is true that (though perception does not apprehend 
non-existent things) Inference and the other means of cogni¬ 
tion do bring about the apprehension of things not existent 
at the time,— e.g ., when people see a line of ants moving along 
with their eggs, they infer the coming rain ; but even these 
latter means of cognition do not provide any knowledge of 
what should be done. 

All this leads us to conclude that, in as much as the 
Recollection pertains to what should be done, it must have 
a source that is similar to itself ; and such source can be 
the Veda only. The Veda that we thus infer (to be the 
source of the Recollections) must have been directly 
perceived by Manu and others and the Vedic texts in which the 
Dharmas laid down in the Smrtis were originally prescribed 
(and which we do not find in the Vedas now) must have been 
contained in such Rescensions as have been lest. 
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On this point, the following alternative views suggest 
themselves as possible:— 

(a) The Rescensions may be one or several ; and it is 
inferred that from among these some contain the injunction 
of the Astakd and some that of others. (A) Or, it may be that 
all the Rescensions are available even at the present day ; but 
the details of the Dharmas are scattered about among them ; 
so that while one Rescension contains the originative injunc¬ 
tion of the As taka , another contains the injunction of the 
substance to be used at it, a third enjoins the Deity, and yet 
another lays down the IMantra j and what Manu and other 
compilers have done is to bring together in one place all 
these scattered details, with a view to make them more easily 

understood. () Or, that the Dharmas in question have their 

origin only in the indications of Mantras and Arthavadas. 
(d) Or, these Dharmas, having been performed by men from 
time immemorial, and having been handed down by an un¬ 
broken line of tradition, must be regarded to be as (denial as 
the Veda itself. (*) Or, the action of Manu and others also, like 
that of ourselves, must have been based upon the authority of 
some other source, and as such their assertions must he based 
upon such Vedic texts as have always been assumed by infer¬ 
ence (and never actually perceived by any one in any Veda). 

These and such other ..He,-native views have been 
fully considered by the author of the Fir,,,;,, and tin, 
definite conclusion arrived at is as o ons 
formance of the A*tak« and such ether acts laid do 

in the must be regarded as . 

because tliev arc found to be connected with purely V 
because . , . . , tt)11 . the performers under- 

injunctions, on perceiving d oonllBclion have already 
take the performance. The said conn 

shown above ;_in some cases what ,s P-cribed in the Veda 

is subservient to what is la,d l *°" Veda ’ contains the 

times it is the contrary , question, sometimes its 

originative Injunction c, ^ , a „ out . mere 

qualifying conditions, am t hi » manner all 

Arthavada, an eulogistic description. 
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those acts that are prescribed in the Smrtis are connected 
with Vedic injunctions. 

We have discussed this matter fully in the Smrtiviveka 
as follows:— 

‘ Between what is laid down in the Smrti and what is 
prescribed in the Veda, there is a close connection. There is 
not much difference between the two, either as to the character 
of their performers or to the nature of the acts themselves. 
Those same persons who perform the acts prescribed in the 
Veda,—if they also do what is mentioned in the Smrtis, it 
follows that these latter have their source in the Veda. The 
principal criterion of the authoritative character of a certain 
text is its acceptance by persons learned in the Veda; and 
the fact of the performing agents being the same in both cases 
has been put forward (in the Purvamlmansa Sutra 1.3.2) as 
a ground for inferring the existence of Vedic texts in corro¬ 
boration of the Smrtis.’ 

For going any further than this and for coming to parti¬ 
culars (as to where these corroborative Vedic texts are to be 
found etc., etc.), there is no reasonable ground: nor is there 
any necessity (it being sufficient for our present purpose 
that all that is contained in the Smrti has its source in the 
Veda). 

It is quite possible that certain rescensional texts of the 
Veda may have been lost. Even at the present day we find 
several such texts as are read by very few students. And some 
people have held that what the authors of the Smrtis have 
done is to bring together the purely injunctive passages, shorn 
of their accompanying arthavadas, contained in such rescen¬ 
sional texts as were found by them to be likely to be lost 
(for want of learners). Apastamba (1.4.10) for instance, says 
—* the injunctions are those laid down in the Brahmaijas,'— 
their exact words have been lost—but they can be inferred 
from the details of the actual performance.’ 

But this theory involves many impossible and unheard of 
assumptions, such as the neglect of, and the total disappearance 
of all the learners of, just that Vedic text which was the 
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most useful, being that in which were declared all those 
JMarmas pertaining to castes and life-stages that are set forth 
in the Sniftis and the (r fhi/asTdras. 

The other view however is more reasonable,^ that learned 

persons, who have formed definite conclusions of their own 
on all important matters, should compile a practical compen¬ 
dium of all such injunctions as are scattered over (in various 
sections of the Yeda), beset with arthaoddas, and difficult to 
determine what is conducive to the good of man and what is 
meant only to complete the sacrificial performance. 

But under this hypothesis also, there is this difficulty, 
that in cases where the Sniffi rule runs counter to a Vedie 
rule, both would have to he regarded as equally directly 
Vedic, and as such representing optional alternatives ; so that 
the Snifli could not he set aside by the Veda. And this 
certainly cannot he accepted by the learned. In fact the 
authors of the Sniff in themselves admit that the basis of 
the Snifti in the Veda is only inferred, and that the former 
is always set aside in favour of the latter. For instance, 
Gautama says (3.35)—‘ There is only oiks life-stage, say the 
revered Teachers ; since the householder’s life is the only 
one that is directly enjoined. ’ If Mann and the other writers 
(who speak of four life-stages) had actually found the Vedic 
texts (upon which they based their division of the four 
stages),—then what would he the sense of the expression 
that ‘the house-holder’s life is the only one that is directly 
enjoined (by the Veda)’? For according to the hypothesis 
under discussion all the four stages would he equally dii'ectlj/ 
enjoined. [Nor is the above-quoted Sidra the statement of a 
foreign opinion.] In fact it embodies Gautama’s own opinion, 
which he has put forward as the opinion of revered teachers. 
This is dear from the fact that he has begun the section 
with the statement ‘ Now as regards the various views that 
have heen held regarding the life-stages (3.1), and he has 
concluded with the Sutra (3.’5) quoted above. 

The authoritative character of Mantras and Arthavddas 
(as means of knowing Dharma) is not inconsistent. Though 
25 
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it is true that Arthavada* only serve to eulogise what has 
'been enjoined by an Injunctive sentence, and they do not 
exercise the function of enjoining anything,—yet. there are 
'instances in which even the connection of • the Arthavada 
with an Injunctive sentence is not possible unless the former 
has afforded some idea of an injunction in regard to some¬ 
thing expressed by its words. For instance the Arthavada 
passage ‘ Theft of gold, drinking of wine, etc., etc.’ ( Chhandogya 
"Upanisad, 5.10.9) cannot be understood as pertaining to the 
Injunction of the ‘ Science of the Five Fires,’ until it is known 
that the ‘ theft of gold ’ and the rest are prohibited ; the 
sense of the whole being that ‘ he who studies this science 
of the Five Fires does not fall, even though he commits the 
theft of gold, etc., or associates with persons who have com¬ 
mitted them—otherwise he does fall ’ ? 

“ Who has laid down the law that in the said passage 
the Injunction is conveyed, not directly by the Arthavada 
itself, but by the fact of its being connected with another 
.Injunctive passage ? As a matter of fact, the passage itself 
contains an independent finite verb of its own—‘ these four 
fall ’ [and this would serve as the direct prohibition). It 
might be argued that the verb does not contain the Injunctive 
.affix: But the passage ‘they obtain a standing who per¬ 
form the Ratrisatra ’ also contains no verb ending with the 
Injunctive affix. It might be argued that—‘in the case 
of the Ratrisatra, the need for a qualifying condition being 
distinctly felt, the two sentences ( they obtain a standing and 
they perform the Ratrisatra) come to be taken as syntactically 
connected, and the necessary injunction is got at by as¬ 
suming the verb to contain the Let ending.’—But the same 
’ may be said in regard to the passage in question also. In 
fact, there arc several injunctions of substances and deities 
that are obtained from Arthavadas. In a case where the 
Arthavada is distinctly subservient to an Injunctive 
passage,—since this latter injunction would be in need of the 
mention of a substance or a deity (for the act enjoined) [that 
may be found mentioned iii the corresponding Arthavada ], 
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it may not be improper to take the Artharada as simply 
serving to supply the needs ol the corresponding Injunc¬ 
tion (and not as enjoining anything independently by 
itself). In the present instance however (of the Artharada 
passage ‘the theft of gold, etc., etc. ’), if we are to seek for 
an injunction that has no connection with the Artharada 
(and this injunction wore sought to he derived from the 
words of the Artharada itself), then this would give rise to 
a syntactical split ; hence it cannot bo taken as subservient 
to the main subject-matter of the context ( i.e ., the science of 
the Five Fires); and in the absence of such subserviency, the 
Arthavada could not provide any idea of the Prohibition. 
This is the point on which the* case of the Artharada in 
question is not analogous to that of the sentences—‘One should 
put in wet pebbles ’ and ‘ Butter is glory ’ [ where the connec¬ 
tion between the two is quite clear].” 

This is not right ; for even though the Arthavada has a 
distinct meaning of its own, yet since its connection with the 
Injunction is based upon syntactical connection, there can 
be no room for any objection as regards syntaef ieal split. 

As regards the Mantras , they are, by their very nature, 
indicative of the form of action ; and since t he action cannot 
be got at from any other source's, we are led to assume an act 
indicated by the Mantra, specially with a view to justify 
its indicative character. And since in connection with the 
Aqtaka, it is not possible to have an indication ot such 
origination and qualifying condition as arc absolutely non¬ 
existent, we take the Mantras as suggestive of the action, its 
qualifying condition and its very origination. It is in this way 
that Injunctions are accepted as supplied by the words of a 
Mantra. As for instance, the injunction of the Deity ol the 
Aghara offering (is supplied by the Mantra ‘ Ita Jndra urdlwa , 


etc., etc.’) 

It is admitted on all hands that Dharma has four ‘ feet 
now, it is only a small portion of this vast fabric of Dharma 
that has been directly prescribed in the Veda ; and the 
source of the knowledge of all the remaining factors also 
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must be similar in character to the Veda, for the simple 
reason that the factors of Dharma can only be known 
through some sort of an injunction. So that (directly or 
indirectly) the connection (of Dharma) with Veda is 
inevitable. 

Now (as regards the work of Manu) what happened was 
that Manu got together pupils who had studied several Vedic 
texts, as also other Vedic. scholars, and having heard from 
them the several texts, he compiled his work ; and he has 
therefore clearly stated that Vedic texts are the source of what 
he has written, and thereby established the trustworthy 
character of his work. Others that came after him performed 
the several duties, relying upon Manu’s own words, and did 
not try to trace his words to their source (in the Veda). All 
this is what we infer (from the circumstances of the case). 

Thus even in cases where a Smfii rule may run counter 
to what is found to be laid down in the Veda, both must 
be equally ‘ Vedic ’ [since the Sm/'ti also is based upon Vedic 
texts actually found by the writer] ; and yet it is quite 
reasonable that the former should be discarded in favour of 
the latter ; for when all that we need for the performance of a 
certain act is found by us in the Vedic text itself, there is 
no desire on our part to seek for, and infer the existence of, 
any other Vedic texts (in support of anything that may be 
found in the Smrtis). Just as in the case of the Samidhenl 
verses, though the two numbers, seventeen and fifteen, are both 
equally mentioned in available Vedic texts, yet when we have 
once found that the number fifteen is applicable to the action 
in hand, we have no desire to have recourse to the number 
seventeen, even though this also is directly mentioned in the 
Veda. Then again, it is only natural that what is directly 
expressed by the words of a text should set aside what is only 
indirectly indicated by the requirements of Avhat has been 
directly expressed, this indicated factor being admittedly 
remoter and hence weaker than the directly expressed one. 
But this does not mean that what is indirectly indicated has 
no force at ail. In fact such a case would be analogous to 
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the case where, even though the employment of the details of 
the archetypal sacrifice at the ectypal one is admissible by the 
general injunction (that ‘ the ectype should be performed in 
the manner of it3 archetype ’), yet when any such archetypal 
details are found to be incompatible with those that may be 
found to be expressly prescribed specifically in connection with 
ectype, the former are unhesitatingly discarded. [Similarly 
when the indicated factor is incompatible with the expressed 
one, it is discarded.] 

Under the view [previously put forward as (d)] that the 
Smrtis are based upon an unbroken line of performers, the posi¬ 
tion of the Smi'tift would be no better than that of mere 
current tradition, which does not, at any stage (however 
longstanding it may hare become), attain reliability (based 
upon direct Yedic support). 

The other view [put forward as (e) j also, according to 
which Vedic texts in support of what they did and wrote wore 
always inferred by Manu and others,—does not differ very 
much from the view that they are based upon tradition. We 
have proceeded to examine the source of the Smrti or Recol¬ 
lection of Manu and others ; and if they also only infer)ed 
.lie Yedic texts, just as we are doing now, then, like ourselves, 
.hey also would not be recolleclors (of Vedic texts). Nor is 
t possible to infer a thing that has never been directly 
)erceived by any one ; as no affirmation (and hence no 
ire miss) could be possible with regard to such a tiling. As 
egards the inference (that has been cited by Shabara), of the 
notion (of the Sun) and such other things, a general connec- 
ion (between motion and change ol location' is always 
>erceivei ; or such motion may be deduced from Presumption 
msed on apparent inconsistency. Such basis of presumption 
lowever is not available in the case in question. 

Erom all this it follows that in the matter of Dharma, 
here is certainly some sort of connection between Manu and 
•thers and the Ye la ; hut the exact character of this connec- 
ion we are unable to ascertain. In fact, when poisons 
sarned in the Veda have the firm conviction that a certain 
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act should hr dona , it is only right to assume that this convic 
tion is based on the Yeda, and not upon a misconception ; ii 
is only thus that we would be assuming a source of knowledge 
in keeping with the character of the knowledge itself. And 
this assumption rests upon the possibility of such source being 
found in Velio texts, in the form of minims and arthavadas 
scattered far and wide by reason of lapses (of time, etc.). In 
some c?»ses we also find direct Vedio Injunctions themselves, 
as the source (of what is found in the Snirti ) ; e.g., the 

injunction that ‘ one should not converse with a woman in 
her courses,’ which is found in the Veda in connection with 
TJpanayana and Study (supplies the basis for the general 
prohibition of such conversation, contained in the Smytis). 

What we have stated here is only a small portion of this 
vast subject ; more of this should be learnt from the 
Smytiviveka [as follows] :— 

6 The view that some Vedic texts have become lost is 
not accepted by mo ; as this view necessitates several 
unwarrantable assumptions. It is far more reasonable to accept 
the view that the Smylis have brought together the injunc¬ 
tions of actions scattered about here and there. In fact even 
at the present day we find that a person who is surrounded by 
several Vedic scholars and teachers is capable of composing 
works after having hoard from those persons the several Vedic 
texts. It is only natural that persons who have actually seen 
the writer at the time, basing his statements upon direct Vedic 
texts should accept them as trustworthy ; and we also come 
to have (hie confidence in them as far as possible. As a 
matter of fact, the details of performance are indicated by 
Mantras ; and there is indication of them also by Names ; 
there can be no performance, unless there is some sort of 
indication regarding the nature of the action and the qualify¬ 
ing conditions. For instance, the connection of a particular 
deity with the Aghdra -offering is indicated by the words of a 
Mantra ; and the reason for this lies in the indicative character 
of Mantras, which character becomes possible only if the 
Deity is taken to be indicated by them. When one action enters 
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into the constitution of another well-accomplished one, it does 
not interfere with the form of this latter [so that when a 
Deity indicated by the 'Mantra is introduced into an action 
enjoined by a distinct Injunctive passage, it does not 
interfere with the nature of this action]. For instance, 
in connection with the Vishrajit sacrifice, wo find that 
the desirable result proceeding from if is got at from 
sources other than its originative Injunction. Tfnis it is 
quite reasonable to assume details in connection even with 
a well-established injunction, specially when the needs of the 


Injunction are not supplied even by Mantras and Arfhanadas. 

* [An objection is raised]—“ The revered Panini has laid 
down that Injunction is expressed only bv the Injunctive and 
other cognate affixes. So that Mantras and . \ rt havadas, 
describing as they do only accomplished entities, can never 
express an injunction. II then, from the ylrtharada, u hioli is not 
directly injunctive, some sort of Injunction were deduced by 
means of an indirect interpretation put upon the Arthavada — 


how could any reliance be placed upon such an Injunction? 
In fact such an interpretation would lead to a syntactical split; 
specially as (in such artharadas as they obtain a standing who 
perform the KMrisatm) the /tains Ira offerings do not 
necessarily stand in need of the ‘standing.’ Tn fact it is only 
a'detail of the direct Injunction (and not that ol the artha¬ 
vada) which can be accepted as indicated by supplementary 
sentences. As regards the prohibition of Theft, etc. (which 
has been sought to be deduced from the Arlharade passage 
‘ the theft of gold, etc., etc.’), this will certainly be amenable 
to a direct Injunction ; and as in the event ol the arthavada, 
being made to yield the necessary injunction, syntactical split 
would be inevitable. Nor is there any analogy between the 
Vachastoma and the Asiakn ; for in the Machastorna sacrihce 
all the details are performed in accordance with* .^unctions 

deduced fro u mantras ; while in the ease of the ; */« 
are no grounds for regarding the mantra as indicative of a y 
details of performance. Further, no indicative power of the 
mantra can prompt one to any course of action, unless there 


t 
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is some sort of a general connection ; and in the case in 
question there is no such connection either of context or of 
any such factor.” 

‘ To the above objection the following reply is given by 
those who hold the view that arthavadas also are the source 
of Dharma :~(a) In the case of the passage “ they obtain a 
standing, etc.,” even though there is no directly injunctive 
agency Tn the form of the Injunctive affix and the rest, yet the 
idea of injunction is held to be supplied by the conjugational 
affix let (in the verb “ upayantif “ offer ”). (b. Similarly 

in the case of the verb “ patanti ” “they fall” (occurring 
in the passage “Theft of gold, etc.”), or in that of the 
verb “ use corrupt words ” (occurring in another arthavdda 
passage), (c) In connection with the Vdchastoma, we have the 
distinct injunction beginning with the expression ‘ sarvaddsha- 
taylh anubruyat ,’—this name “ dashatayl ” being applied to the 
ten Rk. verses selected each out of the ten mandalas of the 
IJgveda. (d) As regards the general connection (of the mantra) 
with the action, this is said to be brought about by the force of 
the Name ,—the Grhyamantras being named after the acts (with 
which they are connected), (<?) As regards the arthavdda 
passage “ Theft of gold, etc., etc.,” that this is subservient 
to the Science of the Five Fires is indicated by the fact 
that it contains a deprecation of the said Theft , etc. ; and this 
cannot be possible except when the Prohibition (of the Theft, 
etc.) is a'so implied. That the passage is subservient to the 
Science of Five Fires is indicated by the trend of the whole 
context; and the idea that the Theft, etc., should not be done 
serves to emphasise the said subserviency ; and there is no 
incompatibility between these two [the idea of subserviency 
and that the acts should not be done ]. Tastly, as regards the 
view that the Vedic texts in corroboration of the Smrti rules 
have always been inferred (and never actually found by 
tiny one in the Veda),—it stands on the same footing as the 
notion of long-standing tradition ; both would be of the nature’ 
of the blind following the blind”; and we do not perceive 
any difference between these two views.’ 
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Prom all this it follows that when Gautama speaks of the 
Householder’s Life being ‘ directly enjoined ’ (by the Veda), 
what he means is that the words of the Veda enjoin it directly' 
without the intervention of any other process; that which is 
cognised immediately after the hearing of the words is said 
to be ‘ directly known ’ ; while after something has been 
cognised, if the reflection over the capacities of that thing 
leads to the cognition of another thing, this latter is not said 
to be ‘directly perceived.’ Thus everything becomes duly 
established. 


[Having discussed the idea expressed by the expression 
‘ Sni'i'tisliile cha tadvidam,' the Author next proceeds to 
explain the words themselves]—‘ tSmi'Ushile tadvidam,' ‘ the 
conscientious re-collection of those versed in the Veda ,'— 
The compound ‘ sm.ftishlle ’ stands for ‘ Snifti and shlta .’— 
‘ Skiin' has been explained as the abandoning of love and 
hate; and this is a ‘root of a Dharma,’—not like the Veda 
and Smrti, which are ‘ root of Dharma ’ in the sense of being 
the source of knowledge of Dharma,—hut in the sense that 
it is a means of accomplishin g Dharma ; for by abandoning 
love and hate one acquires merit (Dharma). 

Question :—“ Dharma has been described as what leads to 
welfare; and certainly the abandoning of love and hate is 
itself of that character (of Dharma) ; so that there being no 
difference between the two (i.e., between Dharma and the 
abandoning of love and hate), how can it be said that the 
said-abandoning accomplishes Dharma ?” 

Answer: —We have already pointed out that tho authors 
oi Smrtis use the term 'dharma,' sometimes in the sense of 
acts which form the subjects of Injunctions and Prohibitions 
( i.e., meritorious and unmeritorious deeds), and also sometimes 
in the sense of that peculiar thing (force, i.e., merit) which 
proceeds from the performance of acts and continues to exist 
until it has brought its reward (to the doer). That there is 
26 
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such a thing as this latter can be believed only on the 
authority of the scriptures. If the sacrificial performance 
were to disappear without bringing about any such force , 
then, how could its results appear at some remote period 
of time? It is this peculiar something that is meant 
by the term ‘ dharma ’ here [when it is said that c the 
abandoning of love and hate accomplishes Dharma.'~\ And 
certainly the said ‘ Shlla 5 is the ‘ root ’ of ‘ Dharma ’ in 
this sense ; so that there is nothing incongruous in this. The 
use of the word * Dharma ’ in this sense is common ; e.g., in 
the verse—‘ Dharma is the only friend that accompanies one 
even on death’ ( Manu , 8.17). Since the act disappears imme¬ 
diately after it has been done, how could it continue to exist 
at any other time (as mentioned in this verse) ? 

Some people bring forward the following objection :—“ As 
a matter of fact, everything that is enjoined in the Veda 
and in the Smrtis is the source of Dharma ; and since * Shlla ’ 
also is included among the acts thus enjoined, there is no 
point in mentioning it separately. In fact Manu himself is 
going to enjoin it in the following verse—‘ Day and night 
one should take care to subdue the senses ’ (7.44),—and 
again—‘ When the mind has been subdued, the two groups 
of five become subdued.’ And it is this ‘subjugation of the 
mind ’ which constitutes the ‘ abandoning of love and hate,’ 
as we shall explain later on.” 

Some writers answer this by saying that ‘ Shlla ’ has been 
separately mentioned with a view to indicate its superior 
importance; it is something that comes useful in the per¬ 
formance of all acts ; and is important also by itself ; being 
just like the Agnihotra and such other acts; and further,! it 
is a ‘ Dharma ’ for all castes and conditions. It is for these 
reasons that it has been specifically mentioned in the present 
verse, which sets forth the most general conception of 
Dharma. 

Our explanation however is as follows : —* Shlla * stands 
for Samadhi, ‘ composure of the mind the root * Shll ’ signi¬ 
fies * composing,’ and * composure ’ is a property of the mind; 
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so that * Shlla ’ here stands for the withdrawing of the mind 
from other things and concentrating it upon what is enjoined 
in the scriptures. 

The copulative compound (‘ Smrtishlle ’) connotes inter¬ 
dependence ; hence what is meant to he the ‘ source of Dlmrma ’ 
is ‘ Smpti ’ (Recollection) and ‘ shlla ' (composed mind, Con¬ 
science) as interdependent; and ‘shlla' does not stand for 
being the means of accomplishing Dharma (as explained by 
some people, above). The sense therefore comes to bo that 
what is the ‘ source of Dharma ’ is Conscientious Recollection, 
and not mere Recollection. Hence, even though some persons 
may be c versed in the Veda,* yet any recollection that they 
may have at a time when they are not duly attentive to the 
subject cannot be regarded as a valid source of knowledge of 
Dharma; and this for the simple reason that unless people 
have fixed their attention upon what is prescribed in the 
scriptures, they are liable to fall into error. 

As regards the particle ‘ cha ’ found in the verse, this should 
be construed after the term £ tad aid am,' ‘ of people versed in 
the Veda ’ ; and it is duo to the exigencies of metre that it 
has been placed before that term. This particle has a copu¬ 
lative force ; and since nothing that has gone before can be 
copulated, it serves to bring in here the epithet ‘ sadhunfim 
(good, righteous) that comes next. So that there are three 
qualifications intended here : the ‘ Recollection ’ that is autho¬ 
ritative is of such persons as (1) are learned , having learnt 
the sciences from a qualified teacher ( iadviddm ), (2) are atten¬ 
tive to what is prescribed in the scriptures {shlla) and (3) are 
in the habit of acting up to the injunctions of the scriptures 
(sadhu, good, righteous). It has been declared that all these 
qualifications existed in Manu and other writers (of Smrtis). 
If it were not so, then it would never have been possible for 
their words to have been accepted by the wise. 

“ If this is what is meant, it should be stated clearly, in 
the foym ‘ the words of Manu and others, are the sources of 
Dhar ua *; what is the use of setting forth the characteristics 

(of4he writers) ?” 
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True; but there might be persons who may not agree to 
the words of Manu and others being authoritative ; and it is 
with reference to such persons that the text has set forth the 
well-established grounds for regarding them as trustworthy. 
Even at the present day, a man who is possessed of the quali¬ 
fications mentioned in the text, has his words accepted with 
the same amount of trust and confidence as the words of 
Manu and others; as we find in cases where learned men 
pronounce their opinion upon the precise character of the 
expiatory rite to be performed by one who has committed a 
qertain sin. In fact a person possessed of the said quali¬ 
fications has ever been recognised as constituting the ‘parimd ’ 
‘court,’ by himself alone : ‘ The Brahmana should act up to 
that Dharma which even a single person learned in the Yedas 
should declare to be Dharma ’—-says Manu (12.lit?).. For 
these reasons, there can be no reasonable ground for enume¬ 
rating the names of * Becollectors,’ as 4 Manu, Visnu, Yama, 
Aiigiras ’ and so forth. For we find that many such persons 
as JPaithlnasi, Baudliaycma, Prachetas and the rest are recog¬ 
nised by the wise and learned as reliable ‘ Recollectors, ’ and 
yet these names are not found in any of the lists (supplied 
by various Smrtis). 

What thus the words ‘ Sm^tishlle aha tadvidam ’ mean is 
that ‘ when a person is found to be recognised and spoken of 
by all wise and learned persons as endowed with the said 
qualifications, and they also accept a certain work as really 
by that person,—the word of such a person (and of the work 
composed by him), even though proceeding from a human 
source, should be recognised as an authoritative source of the 
knowledge of Dharma. So that even at the present day if 
there were a person possessed of the said qualifications, and 
he were to compose a work by reason of just those qualifica¬ 
tions, then for later generations they would be accepted: to 
b© just as authoritative as the words of Manu and others. 
People of the present generation—who would , be contempo¬ 
raries of the said writer—would not derive their knowledge 
of Dharma from the words of such a writer, because the 
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sources of information available to him would be all available 
to them also. Hence it is that until a teacher of the present 
day clearly indicates the source from which lie has derived a 
certain information, learned people do not accept his word 
as. reliable. When however he has pointed out his source 
and his work has been accepted as authoritative, then at some 
future time if the case of his work be found to he analogous 
to that of the impti rules regarding Astakii and other acts 
(whose basis in the Veda we of the present day cannot iind), 
it would be only right to infer its authoritative character 
from the fact of its being accepted by the wise and the learned 
(which fact could not lie explained except on the basis of its 
being duly authoritative). 


* A.chdrascha<va sadhTuuitn ’ ‘ The practice of Good Men ’;— 
the particle ‘cha' connects the epithet ‘ vedavidam ’ {of persons 
versed in the Veda) with this phrase also. These two quali¬ 
fications (‘ goodness ’ and ‘ Vodie learning ’) indicate the 
‘ Shi$ta,* ‘the cultured man.’ The ‘ practice of cultured men 
also is ‘ source of Dharnm.’—‘ Practice ’ means conduct , beha¬ 
viour. When, in regard to any action, there are no Vodic or 
Smrti statements, but cultured men are found to regard it as 
‘ Dhartna ’ and do it,—then that act also should he accepted 
as 1 enjoined by the Veda,’ just like the act prescribed in the 
Smpti. To this category belong such acts as the following 
(a) the tying of the bracelet and such other auspicious rites 
performed during marriage, etc., {b) the worshipping ot 
famous trees, Yaksas, road-crossings and such things, varying 
in various countries, done by the girl on her day of marriage, 
(<?) the number of hair-locks kept on the head, varying with 
different countries; {d) the exact manner of attending on 
guests, teachers and other respectable persons, consisting in 
tjhe addressing of sweet and agreeable words, saluting, rising to 
receivo and so forth j for instance, it is customary with some 
people to recite the Prsni-sTikta with grass in hand, when 
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handing over the horse consecrated for the A§hvamSdhc^s aorifice. 
It is such customs that are meant by ‘ Practice ’ here. It is 
not possible to collect in any compilation all such practices, 
there being endless forms of them, varying with the diversities 
in the nature of men, caused by such variable circumstances 
as the calm or disturbed condition of their mind and so forth. 
The same act that may have been found, on several occasions, 
to be pleasing (to one person), may, on another occasion, 
turn out to be unpleasant (to another person). For instance, 
a house-holder may be in the habit of being in constant 
attendance upon his guests;—this may be quite pleasing to 
one guest, who may be pleased at finding the man attending 
upon him like a servant; but the same close attendance 
becomes unpleasant to another guest, who may feel—‘the feeling 
of restraint caused by this man’s constant pi*esenee is so galling 
that I do not find an opportunity to sit at ease.’ Hence, in 
corroboration of such ‘ Practices ’ it is not possible for us 
to assume Vedic texts, corroborating them either collectively 
or individually. The Aqtakd and such other acts, on the other 
hand, have a fixed form ; and hence we have Smrti rules 
regarding their performance. This is what constitutes the 
difference between ‘ Recollection’ and ‘ Practice’ ( Smrti and 
Achdra). 


4 Atmanastustireva cha \—‘ Self-satisfaction also '— 4 is source 
of Dharma ’ is to be construed here also. This 4 self -satisfaction * 
also is meant to be, of those only who are 4 learned in the 
Yeda and Good ’ ( 4 Vedaviddm sadhundni). The fact of this 
* Self-satisfaction’ being 4 source of Dharma’ has been held to 
be based upon the trustworthy character (of the people 
concerned). When such persons as are possessed of the stated 
qualifications (of being good and learned ) have their mind 
satisfied with a certain act, and they do not feel any aversion 
towards it, that act is 4 Dharma* 
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** it may happen that a man’s mind is satisfied with a 
prohibited (sinful) act; and this would have to be regarded as 
Dharma. Again, a man may have hesitation (and doubt) 
regarding what is enjoined in the Ycda; and this latter would 
have to be regarded as < ot ‘ Dharma .’ ” 

(a) As a matter of fact, the * self-satisfaction’ of the high- 
souled and extremely good men endowed with the said qualifica¬ 
tions, is possessed of such tremendous force that, under its 
influence * Dharma ’ may become ‘ Adharma ’ and ‘ Adharma ’ 
become * Dharma ’; but this cannot he so in the case of men 
tainted with love and hate, etc. Whatever goes into a salt-mine, 
becomes transformed into salt; similarly everything is 
rendered pure by the unpremeditated ‘self-satisfaction’ of 
persons learned in the Veda. [The mere fact of an act being 
prohibited does dot make it Adharma ] for though the ‘ holding 
of the Sodashi vessel’ has been prohibited at the Atirdtra 
sacrifice, yet when the holding comes to be done, in accordance 
with a Vedic injunction, it is not sinful. But in the present 
case, there is no question of option, as there is in the case of the 
‘ holding of the Sodashi What happens in this case is that 
the Prohibitions take effect in regard to all eases except the 
one that falls within the purview of the said ‘ self-satisfaction.’ 

(A) Or (the second answer to the objection is that), people 
like those mentioned in the verse can never feel any 
self-satisfaction at what is ‘ Adharma .’ The mongoose bites 
only that herb which is an antidote of poison, and not any 
other herb; hence the notion that ‘ whatever herb is bitten 
by the mongoose is destructive of poison. 

(c) (Thirdly) The revered teachers have explained as 
followsWhat is meant is that, in cases of optional 
alternatives, that alternative should be adopted in regard to 
which the mind feels satisfied. It is in accordance with this 
that the Author will say later on, in connection with the 
purification of things and expiatory rites—‘ the penance 
should he performed until the mind may feel satisfied. 

(d) Or, what is said in the Text may be taken as ruling 
out the unbelieving Atheist ; as a matter of fact, the Atheist 
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does not feel any ‘ self-satisfaction ’ in doing even those 
acts that are enjoined in the Veda ■ hence such acts though 
done by him are absolutely useless. 

( e) Or, what the Text teaches is that in the performance 
of all acts, one should have a tranquil mind ; i.e., at the time 
of doirig anything one should keep his mind free from anger, 
stupefaction, grief and so forth, and should remain happy. 
Hence like ‘ Shila ’ this also is laid down as pertaining to all 
acts. 


VERSE VII 

Whatever Diiarma for whatever person has been des-; 

CRIBED BY MANU,-ABL THIS IS DECEARED IN THE VEDA; 

since the Veda embodies add knowledge.—(7) 

JBhdsya. 

This verse proceeds to make it clear how the authority of 
the Smrti (Recollection) is due to its connection with persons 
knowing the Veda. 

* Whatever Dharma ’—duties relating to castes, duties 
relating to life-stages, duties relating to sacramental rites, in 
their general or special forms—‘ for whatever person *—for the 
BrShmana or other castes—‘ has been described by Manuf — ‘all 
this is declared in the Veda ’— i.e., is expounded in it; how this 
is done has been shown in the preceding verse. 

‘ Since the Veda embodies all knowledge* \ —Veda is the 
cause, the source, of all that is worth knowing, in regard to 
superphysical things. The affix ‘ manat ’ has been added in tho 
sense that the Veda is made up of all knowledge; applying 
to * knowledge ’ the character of being the product of the 
Veda. When one thing is the product of another, the latter 
is spoken of as ‘ embodying ’ the former, i.e., of the same nature 
as the other; and Veda, being the source of knowledge, is 
said to ‘embody’ it. According to the Sdhkhya theory of 'the 
Product being always existent in the Cause, the Cause is of 
the same nature as the Product. 
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Or, the meaning mav ho , 

all knowledge ■ as its source; the' • ^ 1X P ^ S <r °“ 

being used according to Pro,ini’s SUm 4S.8l.-(T) “ **" 

VERSE VIII 

IlA VINO mi, PERCEIVED ALT, THIS WITH THE EYE OP KNOW- 
LEDGE, THE LEARNED MAN SHOULD ENTER UPON HIS OWN 

™* Amn ° Knr ° r ™* k ™>> 


Rhasya. 


‘ All this ’ all things that can be known, those that are 
created as well as those that are uncreated (eternal); all that 
is dealt with m the scriptures, what is amenable to perception 
and other ordinary means of knowledge, and also what is not 
so amenable. 


‘ Waning pareeired wit ft the eye of knowledge,'—\ n the 
shape of the learning of and pondering over the various 
sciences of Reasoning, Grammar, Philology, Mlmiimsa and 
the rest. The study of the scriptures is called the * eye ’ in 
the seiise that it is like the eye, in being the instrument of 
knowledge; the similitude being that ‘ Dharma is known by 
means of scriptures in the same way as ColouP is known bv 
means of the Eye.’ 

‘ Having perceived after having ascertained by means 

of due consideration. 


* Resting upon the authority of the Revealed Word' _ i.e., in 

accordance with the authority of the Veda. 

1 Should enter upon his duties' i.e., perform his dharma . 

After all the sciences have been studied, the trustworthy 
character becomes fully established, which is not done until 
the sciences have been duly studied. When a man carefully 
ponders over the sciences, he comes to the conclusion that 
there arc no grounds for believing in the authority of these 
sciences, while there are reasons for trusting the authority of 
the Veda. 


27 
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‘ Sarvam ,’ ‘ all,’ qualities all that is to he known ; anc 
‘ nikhilam,’ £ fully’ is an adverb modifying the participh 
‘ aamaveksya,’ ‘ having perceived .’—' Having fully perceived,’— 
i.e., (1) having stated, in the form of the primd fetch 
Argument, all possible semi-arguments in support of the 
view that the other sciences are authoritative,—or that the 
Veda is not authoritative,—(2) having refuted those 
arguments by means of perfectly valid reasonings based upon 
the established theory,— when one states his own finally 
considered view, the final conclusion arrived at is that the Veda 
is authoritative ;—all this is what is implied by the term ‘fully.’ 
Thus though the term ‘sarva’ and ‘ nikhila ' are synonyms, yet 
since they serve two distinct purposes, they are not regarded 
as being a needless repetition. 

The term ‘ sva’ ‘ own ’ is purely explanatory ; what is the 
‘duty’ of one man is not the ‘duty’ of another.—(S) 

VERSE IX 

For the man performing the duty laid down by the 

REVEALED WORD AND THE RECOLLECTIONS OBTAINS FAME 

HERE, AND AFTER DEATH, UNSURPASSED HAPPINESS.—(9) 

Bhasya. 

There might be some one who, being an unbeliever, might 
form the misconception that the acts laid down in the Veda 
are fruitless, and omit to do them; hence with a view to 
induce such a man to undertake the performance of those 
acts, the Author, placing himself in the position of a friend, 
proceeds to indicate the perceptible results that follow from 
the acts in question, to say nothing of other kinds of results. 

The man who performs the act, known as ‘duty,’ ‘ Bharma * 
—which is ''laid down by the-Revealed Word and the Recollec¬ 
tions’ —obtains ‘here’ in this wo r ld, as long as he lives, ‘ fame,' 
praise, honour, regard; that is, all men respect him and 
love him as one ‘ who is firm in the rightful path and highly 
virtuous.’ 
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* After death,’—in another body—he obtains that ‘ happi¬ 
ness ’ superior to which there is no other happiness. As a 
matter of fact, almost all the acts are prescribed in the Veda 
as to be done by one who desires Heaven; and ‘Heaven’ stands 
for ‘unsurpassed happiness’; hence it is that the author speaks 
of ‘ unsurpassed happiness.’ 

Hor these reasons, it is only right that the unbeliever also, 
who seeks for nothing but visible results, should undertake 
the performance of the acts in question. This is the purport 
of the text.—(9) 


VERSE X 

The Veda should be known as the 1 revealed word,’ and 

THE 1) HA It .MAS II AST HA AS THE ‘ RECOLLECTIONS’ ; IN ALL 
MATTERS, THESE TWO DO NOT DESERVE TO BE CRITICISED, AS 
IT IS OUT OF THESE THAI’ 1)HARM.A SHONE FORTH. — (10) 

B hast/a. 

Objection: —“Is this a treatise on the meanings of words, 
a lexicon,—like the works beginning with such words as 
Atnuthhuh , Baramesthi (are the names of Brahma), and 
so forth,—that it is stated that ‘Revealed Word ’ mentis the 
J r eda, and 'Recollections ’ means the Dharmashast ra 

Answer -.—Tn ordinary life, the ' Practices of Cultured Men’ 
are not regarded either as ' Revealed V ovd ’ or as * Recollec¬ 
tion,’ on the ground of their being not codified; codified trea¬ 
tises alone are known as 'Sniftis,’ ‘Recollections ’; and it is for 
the purpose of declaring that these Practices also are included 
under ‘ Smrti ’ that the author has set forth this verse. 

‘D karma shots fra; ‘Dhanna-ordinance, is that which 
serves the purpose of ‘ordaining’ (teaching) Dharma as to be 
done; and 1 Smrti' is that wherein Pharma is taught, 
i.e., laid down as to he done; and codification or non-codifica¬ 
tion is entirely immaterial. Von as a matter of lac*' a know¬ 
ledge of what, should he done is derived from the Practices 
of Cultured Men also ; so that these also come under ‘Smrti.’ 
Hence Avhenever mention is made of Smrti in connection 
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with any matter, the Practices of Cultured Men should als 
be taken as included under the name. 

“ If all Dharmashastra (‘ordinance of Dharma’) is ‘ Smrti 
then the Veda also, which is the ‘ordinance of Dharma’ pa. 
excellence , would have to be regarded as Smrti,” —with ; 
view to preclude the possibility of such an idea being enter 
tained, the author has said—‘ The Veda should he known a. 
the Revealed Word ' Where the words conveying the 
‘Teaching of Dharma’ are directly perceived (heard), it it 
the ‘Revealed Word’; while where the words of Teaching 
are only rr collected, it is ‘Smrli’; and since this latter 
condition is also fulfilled by the ‘Practices of Cultured Men,’ 
this latter also comes under ‘ Smrti ’; as a matter of fact, 
no authority can attach to any Practice, in corroboration 
whereof a Vedic text is not ‘ recollected.’ 

Or, the mention of the ‘ Revealed Word’ may be explained 
as serving the purpose of showing that the Smrti is equal to 
the Veda. 

Question : —“What is that common function of Bevealed 
Word and Recollection which rhe present verse seeks to 
attribute to the Practices of Cultured Men?” 

Answer: —‘ In all matters these two should not he criti¬ 
cised’ ;—‘These two ’— i.e., Revealed 'Word and Recollection. 
—‘ In all mattes’ — i.e., even in regard to apparently incon¬ 
ceivable things, such as are entirely beyond the scope of 
those means of knowledge that are applicable to perceptible 
things ; e.g., (a) the same act of killing leads, in one case, to 
good, and while in another case it leads to sin ; {b, thedrinking 
of wine leads to Hell, while the drinking of Soma removes 
sin. In such matters, we should not proceed to discuss the 
various pros a'<d cons. ‘ Criticism ’ consists in raising doubts 
and conceiving of contrary views. For example-—“If the act of 
killing is sinful, then since the act of killing is the same 
in all cases, that done in the course of Vedic sacrifices should 
also he sinful;--if the latter killing is a source of good, 
ordinary killing also should be conducive to good; the 
$ct being exactly the same in both cases.” 
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What is prohibited here is that ‘criticism,’ in which we 
coneeive of the form of an act to be quite the reverse of what 
is declared in the Veda, and proceeding to examine it by 
means of reasonings based upon false premisses, begin to 
insist on the conclusion thus arrived at. Tt, is not meant to 
prohibit such enquiry and discussion as to whether the 
Primd Facie View or the Pstablishcd Thesis is in due accord 


with the Yeda. That such an inquiry is not meant to be 
prohibited is clear from what the author says later on— 
‘ He alone, and none else, knows Dharma, who examines it 
by reasonings.’ (Maim, 12.106) 

Question :—“ Is this criticism prohibited with a view to 
some invisible (superphysical) results ? ” 

We say— no. Because it was out of these two that Dharma 
shone forth. [This is what is intended by the said prohibi¬ 


tion.] 

This assertion points out the fact that all the arguments, 
set forth by casuists in support of things contrary to what 
is laid down in the Yeda, are fallacious. Those arguments 
are of the following kind&> The killing of animals in the 
course of Vedic sacrifices must he sinful, because it is killing, 
like any ordinary killing.”—Now that Inlhntj is sinful is 
learnt from no other source of knowledge except, scriptures ; 
under the circumstances, no reason can he found to establish 
the sinfulness of killin'! until the scriptures have been 
accepted as authoritative; and when once the authority of the 
Yeda has been admitted, it could not he reasonable to bring 
forward arguments against it, as this would invalidate tlic 
(acknowledged) authority of scriptures ; and this would involve 
self-contradiction: at first the scriptures were admitted to be 
authoritative, and then subsequently they are held to be un- 
authoritative; and this opinion would be contrary to the 
person’s own previous assertion,-no casuist ever says my 
mother is childless and it is also contrary to the scriptures 

•The Casuist might argue as follows :-Scripture is no 
authoritative • why then should contrariness to it he regarded 
as undesirable ? That the scripture (Veda) is unauthontative 
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is proved by such discrepancies as (a) untruthfulness, (b) in¬ 
consistency and (a) repetition, (a) Such sacrifices as the 
Karlrl (which is laid down as to be performed for obtaining 
rain) are performed by men desiring rain, but as a matter of 
fact no rain comes after the performance. As regards the 
rain that might come at some future time, it has been well 
said—‘ The Karlrl having been performed during the autumn, 
when the cornfields were drying up, it the rain falls dur¬ 
ing the spring, this only leads to cattle-disease !’ Further, 
as regards the Jyotistoma and such other sacrifices, which 
are spoken of as bringing their rewards at some future time, 
since the acts will have completely disappeared after 
performance, the assertion that their reward would come 

after a hundred years would be exactly like the confident 
assertion of the Vampirist. From this it is clear that 

the Veda is untruthful, {b) There is ‘ inconsistency ’ also : 
when it is said ‘ libations should be offered after sunrise,' 
if it were offered before sunrise, it would be clearly 
wrong ; as it is said—‘ those who perform the Agnihotra 
before sunrise utter falsehood morning after morning.’ 
Then again, it is said ‘ that the libations should be 

offered before the sun has risen,’ for (it is said) ‘ the 
offering made after sunrise would be like the offerin g of 
reception to the guest after he had gone. ’ Now in the 

former we have the injunction of offering after sunrise, and 
a deprecation of offering before sunrise, while in the latter 
we have the reverse. So that people are always in 
doubt as to which alternative they should adopt, (e) The 
same Agnihotra that is enjoined in one Vedic Bescension is 
found to be enjoined in another liescension also ; and it has 
been held (by the Mirnamsakas) that the act, mentioned in 
the various texts, is one and the same ( Agnihotra ). And 
this is a clear Repetition .” 

That there is no ‘ untruthfulness ’ in the Veda is what is 
meant by the last quarter of the Verse (‘ it was out of these 
that Dharma shone forth ’). Because out of the Veda ‘ Dharma 
alone — i.e., only that a certain act should be done , in the 
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form of sacrifice, ‘ shone forth,' is expounded ; and it does 
not say anything definite in regard to the time at which the 
rewards shall appear ; this is clear from the fact that the 
passages that speak of rewards do not make mention of any 
time ; all that we learn from the Injunction is that a certain 
result shall follow, and the Injunction does not specify the 
time. As a matter of fact, divisions of time, past, present 
and future, are related to what is expressed by the verbal 
root ; while the Result is not denoted by the verbal root at 
all ; it is only implied bv the Injunction ; what is denoted 
bv the verbal root (be., the act of ‘ sacrifice ’) is actually 
accomplished at the time (of the performance), in the form 
of the offering of a substance for the benefit of a certain 
deity,—the fulfilment of this offering appearing in the form 
of the transformation of the substance offered (into the fire, 


for instance). Further in ordinary life also, we find that 
Avhen a person, who is an obedient servant of another, is 
directed to go to a certain place, he at once obeys the order ; 
though as regards his wages, in some cases he may obtain it 
at the ve.ry'beginning ; but also sometimes during the act, el¬ 
even after the act has been accomplished ; and then also ho 


may get them on the same day, 01 the next day, or at some 
future time. Tn the same manner, there is no limit as to 
the time at which the results spoken of in the scriptures 


will appear ; all that is meant is th d 0>.v the performance 
of the act) the result, in the shape of Heaven, Ham or so 
forth, is brought within reach,—and not that they appear 
on the very same day. Then again, just ns there are 
obstacles in the way of the realising of results of acts done in 
the ordinary course of life, so there are also in the ease of 
the acts prescribed by the Veda—such obstacles consisting 
of past sins and so forth. This (possibility of the Rain not 
coming immediately after the act) is clearly shown m the 
Yeda itself when it says ‘if the rain should not come, the 
man should continue as before/ And as regards the 
SarvaavSra sacrifice (which is laid down as leading the per¬ 
former to heaven), people have explained that the reward does 
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not consist in the immediate entrance to Heaven, in fact it 
consists in what the man actually desires, and the desire is 
in the form ‘ may I reach heaven without difficulty [ i.e ., 
after death ; immediate translation to heaven would mean 
immediate death, which no man desires]. 

As regards the argument that there is no difference 
in the act of killing as done in ordinary life and as done 
during a Vedic sacrifice,—what has to he borne in mind is 
the fact that the sinfulness of the act of killing is known 
only from the scriptures, it is not amenable to perception or 
any ordinary means of knowledge ; and there is certainly a 
difference : the ordinary killing is prompted by passion, while; 
the sacrificial killing is prompted by Yedic Injunction ; and 
as the killing of the animal offered to Agni-Soma is prompted 
by the Yedic Injunction, this constitutes a great difference. 
Prom all this it is clear that in the Veda there is nothing 
‘ untruthful. ’ • 

As regards ‘ Inconsistency ’ (which is the second point 
urged against the Veda), the Author is going to answer it 
in the text itself (Verses 11-15 below).—(10) 

VEltSE XI 

If a twice-born person, relying upon the science of 

DIALECTICS, SHOULD DISREGARD THESE TWO SOURCES, HE 

SHOULD RE CAST OUT BY GOOD MEN,-THE DETRACTOR OF 

the Veda being an infidel.— (11) 

Bhasya. 

On the ground of ‘ untruthfulness ’ and ‘ unreliability ’ 
if a twice-born person , relying upon the science of dialectics ;— 
the ‘ science of dialectics ’ here stands for the polemical works 
written by Atheists, treatises of Jionddhas and Charvakas, in 
which it is repeatedly proclaimed that “ the Veda is con¬ 
ducive to sin ” ;—relying upon such a science, if one should 
scorn the Veda ; i.e., when advised by some one to desist 
from a certain course of action which is sinful according to 
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the Veda and the Smrti, in the words-* Do not do this 
it is prohibited by the Veda,’-if he disregards this advice and 
persists m doing it, saying, ‘ what if it is prohibited in the 
Veda or in the Smrfcis ? They are not at all authoritative 
even without saying this, if he should even think in this 
manner, and it he is found to pay much attention to the 
science of dialectics ;—such a person should he cast out hi/ the 
good —despised by all cultured persons—out of such acts 
as ‘officiating at sacrifices,’ ‘teaching,’ ‘honours of a 
guest ’ and so forth. Since the text does not specify the 
acts (from which the man should ha kept out), it follows 
that he should be kept out of all those acts that are lit 
for the learned. And the reason for this lies in the fuel 
that it is only the ignorant man, whose mind is uncultured 
and who smacks of the polemic, that can speak q,s above 
(in deprecation of the Veda) ; and to the said acts (of 
officiating, etc.) it is only the learned man that can be 
entitled. It is in view of this that such ‘ criticism ’ has been 
prohibited in the preceding verse,—such criticism being due 
to want of respect,—and it does not deprecate such inquiry 
as might be instituted for the purpose of elucidating the true 
meaning of the Veda. 

It is in view of all this that the author -states the reason 
for what he has asserted—-‘ The (letmotor of the Veda, being 
an infidel.' Thus the man, who would set forth arguments 
in support of the view that ‘ tlie Veda is unauthoritative, 
only by way of a proud facie statement, would not be an 
‘ infidel ’ ; because such statement of the arguments would 
be made only for the purpose ol strengthening the final 
conclusion (that the Veda is authoritative). 

The text speaking of the 1 detractor of the l r eda ,’ has 
not mentioned the Smrti ; but the idea is that both stand 
on the same footing, and both equally form the subject- 
matter of the context; hence the, mention of any one of 
them implies both. 

Some people might however take the leim Veda (in the 
expression ‘ detractor of the Veda ’) to be actually restricted to 

28 
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the Veda only, and they would thence conclude that 5 th 
detractor of Sm^tis ’ should not he cast out, the casting out h 
this verse being declared for the ‘ detractor of the Veda 
only. With a view to such people the Author adds tin 
following verse.—(11) 


VERSE XII 

The Veda, the Smrti, the Practice of cultured Men. 

AND WHAT IS AGREEABLE TO ONESELF-THESE DIRECTLY 

CONSTITUTE THE FOURFOLD MEANS OF KNOWING DUAIiM*. 

( 12 ) 


jBhasya. 

There is no difference here. The prohibition of detracting 
the Veda* implies that there should be casting out of also one 
who detracts the Smrti, the Practice of Cultured Men and Self- 
satisfaction. These also describe only such Dharma as is 
based upon the Veda ; hence the detractor of these is also 
the ‘ detractor of the Veda.’ 

Objection :—“ There is no need for having both the 
verses ; a single verse would have been sufficient, somewhat 
to the following effect :— £ the twice-born person, who, relying 
upon the Seience ®f Dialectics, should scorn the sources of 
Dharma, beginning with Veda and ending with Self-satisfac¬ 
tion, should be cast out by all good men, on account of his 
being an inffdol.” 

Our answer to the above is as follows :—Teachers do not 
mind the burdening (prolexity) of their works ; what they make 
every effort to avoid is the burdening of the intellect (of the 
learner) ; as it i% the latter which interferes with the right 
understanding of Dharma; and this misunderstanding ob¬ 
structs the fulfilment of the ends of man. 

Then again, even if the author had mentioned all the 
four sources of Dharma (as suggested by the objector), some 
people might still argue thus—“the author should have men¬ 
tioned the Veda only, all Dharma being based upon the Veda.^ 
Hence it is for the purpose of clearness that the author has 
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stated the matter in both ways: the former verse being 
intended for those who like brevity, and both the verses for 
other persons. 

‘ What is agreeable to oneself ’ is the same as the ‘self- 
satisfaction ’ spoken of before. The term ‘ oneself ’ is added 
only for filling up the metre. 

‘ These constitute directly the means of knowing Dharma '— 

‘ Laksana ’ means cause, indicator ; and 'Scuse-.Perception 
is not the means of knowing Dharma, as some people have 
held, speaking of (the sages as) ‘ persons who have directly 
perceived Dharma.’ 

In the compound ‘ Chaturoidhani’ ‘fourfold ,’ the term 
‘ vidha ’ means kind, form. As a matter of fact, Veda is the 
only source of knowledge of Dharma, and Smrti and the rest 
are only so many forms of the Veda. 

Other people have explained this second verse as serving 
the purpose of recapitulating (all that has been said regarding 
the sources of Dharma). The description of the means of 
knowing Dharma having been finished, it is the end 
of this section that is indicated by the repetition (contained 
in the present verse). Such is the fashion with treatises 
on the Vodahgas ; c.g., ‘ samsthajapenopaiisthante npa- 

tisthante ’ (where ‘ upatisthaute is repeated for indicating 
the end of the section); and when the author sets forth the 
second verse he has in his mind the sum-total of all 
that has been said in the present section. It is just as the 
Naiyayikas, having propounded the Proposition that ‘ Word is 
non-eternal,’ set forth the reasons in support of it, and 
then re-iteratc the conclusion, saying ‘therefore word is 
non-eternal.’ In fact such is the way of all writers ; e.g., the 

author of the Mahabhasya (Patanjali) also sometimes 
states the Sutra or the Vartika, and having explained it, 

repeats it again.— (12) 
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VERSE XIII 

The knowledge of Dharma is ordained for those who 

ARE NOT ADDICTED TO THE PURSUIT OF WEALTH AND 
PLEASURES ; AND FOR THOSE SEEKING FOR THE KNOWLEDGE 
of Diiarma, tile Revealed Word is the highest autho¬ 
rity.—(IB) 

Bhdsya. 

‘ Wealth ’ stands for cattle, land, gold and so forth, and 
e addiction ’ to it means being entirely taken up ivith the 
undertaking of cultivation, service, etc., for the purpose of 
acquiring and accumulating wealth. 

« Pleasures ’ stands for sexual pleasures ; and ‘ addiction ’ 
to thpse means constant recourse to it, as also to its accom¬ 
paniments in the shape of singing and music, etc. 

Eor people who are devoid of these (ivealth and pleasures), 

« the knowledge of Dharma’ the true understanding of Dharma, 

• is ordained ,’ specially propounded, accomplished; the 
verb ‘ vidlilyate ’ is derived from the root ‘ dhln ’ to accom¬ 
plish. 

Objection. — How is it that people addicted to Avealth 
and pleasures can have no knoAvledge of ‘ Dharma ? ’ In 
fact such persons also, as time permits them, can obtain 
some knowledge of ‘ Dharma j —by listening at the time of 
eating and at such times as do not interfere with their pur¬ 
suit of wealth and pleasure, to stories and to the precept or 
example of others (who know Dharma).” 

In view of the above objection, the author has added the 
words— ‘ for those who seek the knowledge of Dharma,’etc. 
The chief authority for Dhar »a is the Veda ; and the Veda 
can never be understood by the persons referred to. It is 
extremely difficult to comprehend and for its due compre¬ 
hension it requires the thorough study of the sciences of 
Nigama (Vedic commentaries), Nirukla (Philology), Vyakarana 
(Grammar), Tarka (Logic) Purana (History) and Mindmsd 
(Exigetics), And this entire mass of literature can never 
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be acquired by a man unless lie renounces all other activities. 
What can be learnt from stories and examples are only a 
few stray Dhnrmas, and not the entire body of Dharma, in 
the shape of the performance of the Jyotistoma and 
other sacrifices, along with all its accessory details, which 
can be learnt only from the Veda and the other sources of 
Dharma. It is in view of all this that the text says— 
* the Revealed fVord is the highest authority.' This how¬ 
ever is not meant to take away the force of ‘ Example ’ as 
a source of knowledge. 

What is stated in the text is corroborated by the following 
well-known saying—‘ Tic alone acquires learning who shuns 
wealth like snake, sweetmeats like poison, and women like 
evil spirits ? 


\ Another explanation of the verse.'] 

According to others again the expression ‘ arthakarna ’ stands 
for hankering after visible rewards ;—and for people ‘ addicted ’ 
to these,—those who hanker after honour, fame, etc., and who, 
seeking after visible results, have no of her end in lift; save 
worldly advancement—‘ the knowledge oi Dharma, i.e., ‘ per¬ 
formance of Dharma,’—is not ‘ordained, taught, the term 
‘jnana ’ (‘knowledge’) stands for ‘that in which the act, 
becomes recognised ’ {j hay ate asm in), i.e., its performance ; it is 
only when the Dharma is performed that if becomes clearly 
manifest, clearer indeed than that comprehended at the time 
that the scriptures are studied. It is for this reason that it 
is the performance that is spoken oi as jhana, knowledge. 
What the text means therefore is this Even though the 
performance of Dharma brings worldly advancement, yet one 

should not undertake it entirely with a view to that fame ; 
it should be undertaken with the sole idea that it is pres¬ 
cribed by the scriptures. The act having been done with 
this idea, if some visible result also follows, it may do so, 
but it is not what is thought of by the man. In fact the 
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Veda itself describes the result following from Vedic study 
is ‘ fame and worldly advancement,’ in the passage—‘ the 
Aorld progressing endows him with four things—honour, 
gifts, freedom from taxes and freedom from death.’ To the 
same effect is the following . saying—' The water supplied 
for the growth of sugar-cane waters also the grasses and creepers, 
in the same manner when a man treads the path of Dharma, 
he also obtains fame, pleasure and riches.’ 

Objection. —“ When the act is endowed with a certain 
faculty, it does not lose that faculty, even though it may he 
performed with some other end in view ; it must always 
bring about its natural elfects ; e.g., eveii though one may 
drink poison, with the idea that it is an efficacious medicine, 
yet it does not fail to kill him. Similarly even though the act 
may be done with a view to some visible reward, yet it 
cannot fail to bring about the invisible results mentioned ’in 
the scriptures. Why then should you have this aversion, 
which makes you a^ert that an act should not be undertaken 
with a view to worldly advancement?” 

It is in view of this objection that the text adds—‘ For those 
seeking for the knowledge of Dharma, the Revealed IVord is 
the highest authority .’ And what this means is that ‘ those 
who seek for visible rewards do not obtain any invisible re¬ 
ward,—and it is not only that he does not obtain the 
invisible result, he commits sin also by being addicted to 
what is prohibited.’—(13) 



IV Conflict of Authorities. 

VERSE XIV 

Where there is conflict between two Vedic texts, both 

ARE HELD TO BE DHAEMA ; BOTH HAVE BEEN RIGHTLY 

PRONOUNCED BY THE WISE TO BE DHARMA. -(11) 

Bhasya. 

The objection urged above (in the Bhasya on Verse 10) 
is answered here. 

When * between two Vedic texts’ there is ‘conflict,’ — i.e., 
setting forth of contrary facts,— e.g., what is declared to 
he ‘ Dharma ’ by one text is pronounced to he ‘ adharma ’ by 
another ;—in such cases both are Dharma,— i.e., to be per¬ 
formed as optional alternatives. The authoritative strength of 
the two texts is equal; hence it cannot be discerned which is 
reliable and which is not. Thus the conflict being between 
two equally authoritative texts bearing upon the same subject, 
there must be option. 

Objection. —“The text speaks of both being Dharma, which 
means that there should be combination (and not opf ion) ; as it 
is only when there is combination that both could be Dharma ; 
otherwise (i.e , if there were option), only one of them could 
be Dharma (at a tinje).” 

Wo deny this. The use of the word ‘ both ’ is incompatible 
with separate performance (even acts performed one after 
the other, and not conjointly, can be spoken of as ‘both’); 
the word does not necessarily denote two things taken together. 

Further, option is distinctly the reasonable course to adopt. 
The action known as ‘ Aynihotra ’ is one only ; and with 
reference to this single act, three points of time have been laid 
down ; now the action forms the primary factor, the time comes 
in only as a subordinate element; nor is it possible to adopt 
f*ll the three points of time in connection with any single 
performance; nor again can it be right to repeat the 
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performance for the sake of the time ; as it is never right to 
repeat the primary for the sake of the secondary factor. 
From all this it follows that option is most reasonable, as 
declared in the words ‘ whenever there is conflict between 
authorities of equal force, there is option.’ ( Gautama , 1.3.) 

*Hath have been proclaimed to be Dharma .’—“What is the 
difference between this statement and the former one, ‘both 
are Dharma” 

There is no difference; in the former statement, the author 
has stated his own opinion, and in the latter he supports 
his opinion by the opinion of other teachers, by pointing 
out that ‘ this is what has also been proclaimed by other 
wise men.’—(14) 


VERSE XV 

At sunrise, or before sunrise, or at early DAWN,-THE 

SACRIFICIAL ACT MAY HE PERFORMED AT ANY TIME,-SUCH 

IS THE PRONOUNCEMENT OF THE VEDA.-(15) 

Jlhasyu. 

This is an instance of the ‘ conflict ’ spoken of in the 
preceding verse. 

In regard to the offering of the Agnihotra-libations, all 
these three points of time have been prescribed,—and the 
injunction of each of these deprecates ‘the others ; and the 
sense of these Vedic texts is that 1 the sacrificial act may be 
performed at ant/ time ’ ;—-in all ways the offering proceeds, i.e., 
it should proceed. As regards the deprecation of the offering 
done after sunrise (which is found in flic text enjoining the 
time before sunrise), this deprecation is not meant to he an 
interdict; it is ouly meant to be an injunction of the offering 
before sunrise. ' Similarly in the other cases. Thus what is 
meant is that the act may he performed at any one of the 
three points of time; and the command of the scriptures be¬ 
comes fulfilled by the offering being done at any one time. ' 
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* Such is the ’pronouncement of the Veda' —This is what 
is meant by the Yedic declaration ; and it does not mean that 
what is deprecated is interdicted. 

The * sacrificial act ’ spoken of here is what is known as 
the ‘ Agnihotra-homa' ; there is not much difference between 
‘yaga' (a sacrifice) and 1 homa ’ (libation-pouring). When one 
renounces his proprietary right over a substance in favour 
of a certain deity,—the idfta in his mind being ‘this 
belongs to the deity now, and not to me,’—this is what con¬ 
stitutes i yaga' ‘sacrifice’; and exactly the same is the form 
of 4 Homa,’‘ Pouring of libation,’ also. The only difference 
is that in Homa there is the additional factor of the substance 
being thrown, deposited in a specified manner, in lire or 
some such x’eceptacle. It is in view of this similarity that the 
Homa is spoken of here as 4 yajha.’ That this is so is proved 
by the fact that the three points of time spoken of have been 
prescribed in the Veda in connection with Homa, and not all 
kinds of sacrifice. 

The expressions 4 ndite ’ (‘after sunrise’) and the rest are 
to be taken as parts of, and as standing for, such declarations 
as 4 udite hot ary am ’ (‘the Jloma should be performed after 
sunrise’) and so forth;—the construction being that ‘the 
meaning of the declaration that the Homa should be per¬ 
formed after sunrise, not before it, etc., etc., is as follows.’ 

By the compound word ' samayadhyusita ’ the time of early 
dawn is meant. Others have taken it as consisting of two 
words: 4 samaya ’ meaning near, requires ifs correlative in 
the shape of something that is near ; and since the two points 
of time mentioned in the sentence are those ‘before’ and 
‘after sunrise,’ the required correlative in the present instance 
is the time of twilight. 4 Adhyusita' stands for the time of 
departure of the night, and means 4 at the departure of night.’ 
[So the compound means 4 that twilight which comes after 
the departure of night.’] 

The words of the text are intended to quote the words 
of the Veda, which are found to he read in one form in one 
text, and in another form in another text; so that whether 

29 
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the expression ‘ aamayadhyusita ’ is one word or two words 
can be ascertained only from the original texts. 

Thus then, the same act of Homa being laid down in the 
Veda as to be done optionally at any one of the three points 
of time, there is no inconsistency. It is only in connection with 
two accomplished entities that, when found to be incompatible 
with one another, they are held to be ‘inconsistent’; the 
same cannot be true in conneetion with things still to be 
accomplished [and all actions belong to this latter category], 
Tor what has got to be accomplished may be accomplished 
either in one way or another ; and how could there be 
any inconsistency in this ? 

In the case of conflicting Smrti-tcxts also, the most 
reasonable view to take is that they lay down optional 
alternatives.—(15) 



V. Persons entitled to the Performance of Dharma. 


VERSE XVI 

That person alone, and none other, should be regarded 

AS ENTITLED '10 THE SCRIPTURE, FOR WHOM THE SACR\MENTS 

BEGINNING WITH CONCEPTION AND ENDING WITH THE 

CREMATORIUM, ARE PRESCRIBED AS TO BE DONE WITH 

MANTRAS.—(16) 

Bhasya. 

In Adhyaya I (Verse 103) are found the words ‘ this should 
be studied by the learned Bmhmapa’; and though this is a mere 
Arthamda, yet the presence of the potential affix ‘ larya' (in 
the term 1 adliyetavyam') might lead people into the mistake 
that it is an Injunction; and in that case the Ksattriya and 
Vaishva would he precluded from the study. It is with 
a view to preclude this possibility that we have the present 
verse, which shows the capability of the Kshatiriyrr and the 
Vaishya also to study. 

The older commentators have also taken this verse as 
serving to preclude the possibility of the Shudra studying 
the scripture, which he might be tempted to do. 

The term ‘ sc> ipture' here stands tor the compilation by 

Manu. 

c Entitled,' 1 —the 4 title ’ meant hero consists in the idea 
that ‘this should bo done by me.’ Rut no ‘collection of 
words ’—which is an accomplished entity—can be regarded 
as ‘to be done’; nor, on the other hand, can any action be 
regarded as ‘ to be accomplished/ except as related to 
a certain substance. Hence the ‘ 1111$ ’ is understood to per¬ 
tain to a certain action relating to the scripture. Now in the 
present context, the action intended is not found to be either 
making, or being, or existing ; as for 4 being ’ and ‘existing/ 
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they both mean ‘ to be ’; so that if these were the action 
meant, the meaning would be—‘ one should undertake the 
being or the existing, as related to the scripture ’; but as a 
matter of fact the ‘ being ’ of one thing cannot be undertaken 
by another. The action of * making ’ also would not be 
applicable ; because so far as the words are concerned, all are 
eternal (and as such cannot be made) ; while as regards sen¬ 
tences, they have been already made by another person (the 
author of the scripture). From all this it follows that the 
action intended is that of studying as pertaining to the scrip¬ 
ture. So that the meaning comes to be this—‘ the man is 
entitled to the study of the scripture ’ ; and just as to the 
studying, so also to the learning of its meaning. 

“ In as much as the work of Manu has had a beginning 
in time, how could any injunction relating to it (as the present 
verse is supposed to be) be based upon the Veda, which is 
beginningless ? ” 

Our answer is as follows :—It is quite open to us to infer 
some such general (Vedic) injunction as that ‘ the Shudra 
should not study such sentences as serve to expound the 
scriptures.’ Further, these statements of the expounders of 
the Veda that serve to explain Vedic texts bear a certain resem¬ 
blance to these texts ; and hence they tire as much the subject 
of a beginningless tradition as the Vedic texts themselves. 

What forms the subject-matter of the scriptures is actual 
performance , and to this all the four castes arc entitled 
[though to the study ol the scriptures the three twice-born 
castes alone are entitled], 

“ If such be the case, then it would be permissible for the 
Shudra to perform all those acts which are prescribed in a 
general manner, without reference to any specified persons.” 

How this contingency does not arise we shall show, as 
occasion arises. 

Objection : — “ Wheft the Shudra is not entitled to study 
the scripture and learn its meaning, how can he lie entitled 
to the performance of the acts therein prescribed ? Unless 
the toan knows the exact form of the act, he cannot do it; 
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unless ho studies the scriptures, he cannot know what is 
contained in them ; and no unlearned person is entitled to the 
performance of any (religious) act.” 

True; hut the requisite knowledge can he obtained from 
the advice of other persons. The Shudra may he dependent 
upon a Brahmana ; or a Bi’ahmana may he doing the work 
of instructing people for payment; and such a Brahmana 
might very well instruct the Sliudra to ‘ do this, after having 
done that ’ and so forth. So that the mere fact of the Shudra 
performing the acts does not necessarily indicate that ho is 
entitled to the study and understanding of the scriptures; 'as 
performance can be accomplished, even on the strength of 
what is learnt from others ; as is done in the case of women ; 
what helps women (in the performance of their duties) is the 
learning of their husbands, which becomes available to them 
through companionship. Then again, the texts laying down 
the acts do not imply the direct knowledge (of the injunctive 
texts). It is only in the case of men, to whom is addressed 
the injunction of Vedic study—contained in the words ‘ one 
should study the Veda ’—that the performance of duties pro¬ 
ceeds upon the basis of their own learning ; and this injunc¬ 
tion is meant only for the male members of the three higher 
castes. But in the ease of these also their study and under¬ 
standing ol’ the scriptures is not prompted by (heir knowledge 
of what is contained in them; it is prompted entirely by tho 
* two injunctions—(1) the injunction of having recourse to a 
duly qualified teacher, and (2) the injunction of Vedic study. 


‘ Conception,’ is ‘ impregnation ’; that series of sacraments 
which begins with this is called ‘ nisekddih,’ ‘ beginning with 
conception.’ This sacrament is laid down as to be performed 
after the marriage (of the parents),—with the mantra 1 visnu- 
ryoninkaIpayatu, ’ etc. ( ligveda, 10.181.1)—on the occasion of 
the first intercourse only, for some people, while for others at 
each menstrual period, till conception takes place. 
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That which has the ‘ crematorium ’ for its end is called 
‘ ending with the crematorium.'' The word c crematorium ’ 
stands for that place where dead bodies are disposed of; and 
through association it indicates the rites performed for the 
dead, called the ‘ Antyeqti 5 ; as it is only this performance that 
is done with mantras , and not the place (which is what is 
directly denoted by the word ‘crematorium ’). 

The qualification mentioned in the text points to the 
Twice-born castes ; it is only these persons who have their 
sacraments done with mantras. The author does not say 
simply ‘ dvijatlnam ‘ for the twice-born ’ (and he has taken 
to the round-about way of saying the same thing), because 
Manu Svayambhuva has a peculiar style of composing his 
verses. 

The passage is not to be construed to mean that * the 
sacraments are laid down in mantras’ ; because mantras do 
not contain the injunction of any acts ; they are not injunc¬ 
tive ; they only serve as reminders, during the performance 
of the act, of the details enjoined in other texts. Hence the 
passage should be explained as meaning—' those for whom the 
sacraments are laid down as to be done with Mantras.’ 

* None other ;—is purely explanatory; the rest of the 
sentence having already served the purpose of restricting 
what is said to the twice-born castes. Or, it may be taken as 
reiterated for the preventing of the idea that some one might 
entertain the notion that ' what is laid down here is somethin" 

O 

that must be done by the twice-born castes, while for the 
Shudra it is neither prescribed nor interdicted.’—(16) 



VI. Qualified Countries 


VERSE XVII 

The region lying between the ihvine rivers Sarasvati 

AND DrSADVATI WHICH HAS BEEN CREATED BY THE GODS, 

—THEY CALL ‘ BrAHMAVAIITA’—'']?) 

Bhdsya. 

The sources of the knowledge of Dharma have been 
described ; it has also been stated that in cases of conflict there 
is option ; persons entitled to the performance of dharma have 
also been indicated in a general way. Now the author 
proceeds to describe those countries that are lit: for the per¬ 
formance of Dharma, and where (on that account) it becomes 
incumbent to perform it. 

‘ Sarasvati' is the river bearing that name. ‘ D/'sadvail' 
is another river; that which lies between these two , that 
region they call by the name of ‘ Brahniararta '; that is the 
region which the cultured speak of by that name. 

‘ Created by the Cods '—is for the purpose of eulogising 
the boundaries and the bounded region ; the sense being that 
£ the region is created by the Gods, and is therefore more 
sacred than all other regions.’—(17) 

VERSE XVIII. 

TnAT PRACTICE, WHICH HAS COME DOWN THROUGH AN UNBROKEN 

LINE OF TRADITION AMONG THE SEVERAL CASTES AND SUB¬ 
CASTES IN THAT COUNTRY, IS CALLED TIIE ‘ PRACTICE OF 

Good Men.’—( 18 ) 

Bhdsya. 

Qtiestion —“ As regards the usage in the said country, what 
is the condition of its reliability ? Is it learning and culture ? 
Or the connection of the particular country is the only 
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condition, and the practices of the ignorant and the 

uncultured also are authoritative ? We ask this because if 

‘learning’ and ‘culture’ are not regarded as necessary 

conditions, then the two qualifications mentioned in the sixth 
verse—in the pbtetse ‘ the Practice of good and learned men ’ 
—become futile. And further, it is not possible for the 
‘Practice of Plad men’ to be a source of Dharma, for the 
simple reason that such persons can have nothing to do with 
the Veda. If, on the other hand, learning and culture do 
form the conditions of reliability, then no useful purpose 
will have been served by the connection of the particular 
country heroin mentioned ; because it cannot he said that 

practice of learned and cultured men of other countries is 
not authoritative.” 

Our answer to the above is as follows:—The statement is 
based upon probability ; the chances are that in the country 
mentioned only learned and cultured men are born. This is 
what is meant by the assertion that * the Practice in that 
country is called the Practice of good men 

Others have explained that the verse is intended to deny 
the authority of a purely local ‘ Practice ’ (Usage), on the 
ground that in other countries people marry the daughter of 
the maternal uncle. 

This explanation is not right. Because it has been laid 
down as a general principle that ‘ from t among the practices 
of the country, the family and the caste, only that should be 
done what is not contrary to law’; and the marrying of one’s 
maternal cousin is actually contrary to’the law, as found in 
the injunction that ‘ one should marry beyond the seventh 
grade of relationship on the father’s side and beyond the fifth 
on the mother’s’ [and the maternal cousin falls within these 
prohibited degrees]. Further, as regards the said country of 
BrahmSvarta also there are certain practices—such as eating 
in the same dish with boys who have n#t undergone the 
Brahmauical Initiation—which are not regarded as authorita¬ 
tive. In fact no practice can ever be authoritative which is 
contrary to Smrti; because it would be so much further 
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removed from the Veda (the source of all authority) ; as the 
Practice pleads to the inference of the Smrti, and the Smrti 
leads to the inference of the Veda ; while , the Smrti leads to 
the inference of its corroborative Veda directly. There is 
another reason why Practices like the one mentioned above 
can never be even suspected to be authoritative. Such Practices 
are found to be clearly due to perceptible motives: e.g., 
some one having fallen in love with a handsome maternal 
cousin married her, through fear of the King, in order to escape 
from the penalty that would be inflicted for violating the 
chastity of an unmarried girl; and others who came after him 
being themselves illiterate and relying upon the words ‘ one 
should go on on the same path on which his father and 
grand-father have gone’ (Mann, 4*178), iaken in their literal 
sense, came to regard the said marrying as ‘ Dharma ’ (some¬ 
thing that should he done). Then again, even though the 
text (4*172) prescribes an expiatory rite in connection with 
the taking as wife of the three classes of girls (the daughter 
of the Father’s sister, the daughter of the Mother’s sister and 
the daughter of the Mother’s brother),—yet people are liable 
to fall into the mistake that marriage with relatives other than 
the three specified hero is .not interdicted. 1 hat such is 
not the meaning of the verse (11*172) we shall explain 
later on. 

Now no Smrti or Practice, that is prompted by a 
perceptible motive, can ever be regarded as authoritative. 
Says the revered Bhatta (Kumarila)—‘ That Smrti, which is 
contrary to the Vedafor deprecated, and which serves a visible 
purpose, and is prompted by perceptible motives, can never be 

based upon the Veda.’ 

From all this it follows that what is contained in this 
verso is only an artharado, eulogising the particular country, 

_-this - eulogy being supplementary to the Injunction coming 

later on that*«th6 Twice-born people should betake themselves 

to these countries’ (verse 21 below). 

‘ Par ampary a’ is the same as ‘ parampara,' ‘Tradition’; 

which goes from one to the other, from him again to a fourth 
30 
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person, and So on.; this succession is what is called ‘ Tradition '; 
and ‘ Krmna ,’ ‘ line,' stands for ‘ unbroken continuity —‘ come 
down • means learnt. 

‘ Sub-castes’ —are people of mixed birth;—the ‘castes’ 
along with these are called Santaralah. 


VERSE XIX. 

Next to Brahmavakta is the ‘ Bkahmarsidesha,’ compris¬ 
ing THE REGIONS OP KlJRUKSETRA, MaTSYAS, PASfCHALAS 
AND ShURASENAKAS. (19). 


Bhasya. 

These are the names of the various regions. 

‘ Kuruksetra ’ is what is known as Samantapahchaka, the 
place where the Kurus were exterminated. The etymological 
signification of the name ‘ Kuruksetra ’ has been explained as 
meaning—‘ do good deeds here, and salvation shall come 
quickly,’ ‘ kurn sukftamatra kqiprantranam bhaeati .’ 

‘ Matsyas' and tho rest are the names of countries, in the 
plural form. 

‘ ‘ Hrahmarqidesha ’ is the name of the entire group. 
Brahmavarta is the country 1 created by the Gods ’; and since 
the Brahmarsis are a little lower in degree than the Gods', 
this country, being related to Brahmarsfc, is slightly lower in 
grade than Brahmavarta . This is what is meant by this 
being ‘ next to Brahmavarta — i.e., slightly different from it; 
—the negative particle (in ‘ anantarah ’) denoting slightly ; 
just as when it is said that ‘ the sick person should drink 
gruel when it is not-hot ,’ it is meant that it should be drunk 
when it is slightly hot. The term ‘ antara* means different; 
as it is found in such assertions as ‘ narlpuru$atoyanamantaratn 
mahadantaram ’ 1 in the case of men, women and water, even 
a slight difference makes a great difference.’ (19) 
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VE11SE XX. 

All men on the earth may learn their respective duties 

FROM THE BrAHMANA BORN IN THESE COUNTRIES. (20) 

Bhasya. 

From the ‘ agrajanmai.e., the Briihamna—‘ horn in these 
countries ’—Kuruksetra and the the rest—all men * may learnt ’ 
—seek to know—‘ their respective duties ’—proper conduct. 
This has been already explained under Verse 18.— (20) 

VERSE XXI. 

The country lying between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya, to the east of Vinashana and to the west of 

Pea YAGA, IS CALLED THE ‘ M ADli YADESH ATHE ‘MIDDLE 

Country.’ (21) 


Bhasya. 

On the north lies the Himalaya and on the south the 
Vindhya. ‘ Vinashana ’ is the name of the place where the 

Sarasvatl river has disappeared. (20) 

‘ Pray ago is the confluence of the Oanga and the 


Yamuna. 

The re-ion bavins? these tour as its boundaries is to ho 
known by the name • Mad h-dent, It is nailed • ma.lh.yu ’ 
or •middle,' because it is neither very superior nor very 
inferior, -and not because it is located in the centre of the 
Earth.—(21) 

/ 

VERSE XXIr. 

The COUNTRY EXTENDING AS FAR AS THE EASTERN OCEAN AND 

AS FAR AS THE WESTEUN OCEAN, AND LYING BETWEEN 
the same two mountains,-the learned know as 
• ‘ Aryavarta.’ (22). 


Bhasya. 

The country that lies between the two limits of the 
Eastern and Western Oceans,— and between the two mountains 
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spoken of in the preceding verse,— i.e., the Himalaya and the 

Yindhya,—-is described as ‘ Aryavarta / ‘ by the learned' _ i.e 

by cultured people. It is called ‘ Aryavarta ’ in the sense that 
the Ary vs line there (‘ Ary ah vartante tatra’) ; i.e., it is they 
that are born there again and again, and the Barbarians, evek 
though attacking it repeatedly, do not remain there. 

The particle * an ’ (in ‘ asamudral ’) indicates the outer not 
the inner boundary, and it does not indicate inclusion. Hence 
the islands in the oceans do not come under ‘ AryavartaA 

What are mentioned here are the four boundaries of the 
country: the Eastern Ocean on the east, the Western Ocean 

on the west, the Himalaya on the north and the Vindhya on 
the south. 

In as much as these two mountains have been mentioned 
as ‘boundaries,’ they are not included under ‘Aryavarta’- 
from this people might be led to conclude that one should 
not inhabit these mountains. And with a view to (avoiding) 
this possibility, the Author adds the next verse.—(22) 


VE11SE XXIII. 

But the region where the spotted deer roams isv nature 
is TO BE KNOWN AS THE ‘ RAND EIT FOR SACRIFICIAL ACTS’; 
BEYOND THAT IS THE ‘ HAND OK THE Mj.ECHCHHAS.’ (23) 

Jihasya. 

Where the deer known as ‘ A>* w W-that which is 
either black with white spots, or black with yellow spots— 
‘ roams -/—lives— I.e., is found, born,— ‘ by nature;— i.e., not 
that where it resides for a time only, having been imported 
as a present of rave value, and so forth ‘ /hat country Is to 
be known ’ regarded ‘as yajteya >-< fit for sacrificial acts.' 

( Beyond that'—i.e., the region other than the one where 
the Rfsmsara is indigenous—' is the land of the MlZckchhasd 
The Mlechchhas are the people who are known as lying beyond 
the pale of the four castes,—not included even among the 
Pratiloma castes; such as the Medas,- the And liras, the 
Shabaras and the Pit Hildas. 
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It is not meant that the sacrifices are to be performed on 
the very spot where the deer roams,—in the wav in which they 
are performed ‘on level ground,’ according to the injunction 
that ‘ one should perform sacrifices on level ground’; as we- 
have ‘ foams’ in the present tense, and certainly one could not 
perform a sacrifice on the very spot, and at the very time,' 
at which the deer may have started to roam. Further, a 
certain place is the ‘ locus ’ of the sacrifice only in the 
sense that it holds all those things that are operative towards 
its performance, either as instruments or agents and the* like, 
and certainly two material substances (i.e., the Roaming Deer 
and the Sacrificial Accessories) could never occupy the same 
spot. Nor can the condition mentioned (the roaming of the 
deer) be taken as indirectly indicating some other time (than 
the one at which the roaming is beyig done); as no such in- 
direct indication is admissible in the case of Injunctions; as has 
been shown under the Adhikarano dealing with the ‘ winnowing 
basket’ (MlmCwisa-Sutra, 1226 at. Set/.), by Slmbara (on 
1-2-26), who says—‘ wliat is meant by is done is that it is 
capable of being done ’ [and the present time is not what is 
meant to be emphasised]. 

“ As a matter of fact, when one thing is spoken of as located 
(contained) in another, it does not mean that it occupies the 
whole of it; so that it- is not necessary lor the I mens to be 
occupied in its entirety, as it is in the ease of the oil contained 
in the seasamum-seed. In fact, even when only a portion of 
one thing is occupied by another, the whole ol the former be¬ 
comes its locus or container ■ e.g. when a man is spoken of as 
‘sitting in the house,' or ‘occupying tin; chariot.’ So that in 
the ease in question what is described here is the entire country, 
consisting of villages and towns, and bounded by hills and 
rivers; and when the deer roams even in some part of it, 
the whole country becomes its loans. Hence there is no force 
in the argument that ‘ two material substances cannot occupy 
the same spot.’ ” 

Our answer to t he above is as follows:—Tn the present 
instance there is no direct injunction, such as ‘one should 
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perform sacrifices here (in this country)’ ; as the injunctive 
affix is found added to the root ‘ to know ’ (in the word ‘ jneyah ’) 
and not to the root ‘to sacrifice.’ All that is meant is that 
the country spoken of is ‘ fit for sacrifices ’; the meaning being 
that ‘ this country is fit for sacrificial performances ’ ; and this 
‘ fitness for sacrifices ’ is possible even without a direct in¬ 
junction (of the actual performance). The fact of the matter 
is that it is only in the countries mentioned that the several 
sacrificial accessories, in the shape of the &«s/m-grass, the 
Palasfya, the Khadira and other trees, are mostly found ; and 
sacrificial performers also, in the shape of persons belonging 
to fbe three higher castes and learned in the three Yedas, are 
found only in these countries; and it is on the basis of these 
facts that the countries have been described as ‘ fit for sacri¬ 
fices.’ The verb ‘jncyah’ ending in the verbal affix (‘ yat ’) 
also has the sense of the injunctive only imposed upon it, and 
in reality it is only an Artfiat:ada, resembling an injunction- 
just like the passage ‘ jar hlayavagva oh juhuyal ,’ (‘ one should 
offer either the wild seasamum or the wild wheat’) [which, 
even though cotaining the injunctive word ‘ jukuyat; has been 
regarded as an Arlhavada ressembling an injunction]. 

When again it is said that ‘ beyond this is the land of the 
mlechchhas, this also is purely descriptive of the usual 
state of things ; the sense being that in these other lands it is 
mostly mlechchhas that are born; it does not mean that people 
inhabiting them are all (on that account) ‘ mlechchhas ’; 
because what is a ‘ mice Itch ha ’ is well -known, just like the 
‘ Brahmana' and other well known castes. In fact, the name. 

nilechchhadesha is to be taken literally, in the sense that it is 
‘the country of mlechchhas’; so that if mlechchhas happen 
to conquer a part of Aryavarta itself and take their habitation 
there, that also would become ‘ mleclichhadeshaj Similarly if 
a certain well-behaved king of the Ksattriya-caste should 
happen to defeat the mlechchhas and make that land inhabited 
by people of the lour castes, relegating the indigenous 
mjechchltas to the category of ‘ ( ham/afa,’ as they are in 
Aryavarta , then that which was a * country of the mlechchhas ’ 
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would become a ‘ land lit for sacrifices.’ And this lor the 
simple reason that no land is by itself defective ; it is only by 
association that it becomes defective, just as it is when soiled 
by impure things. Hence, even apart from the countries 
designated here as ‘ fit for sacrifices,’ if, in a certain place, all 
the necessary conditions are available, one should perforin his 
sacrifices, even though it be a place where the spotted deer 
does not roam. 

From all this it follows that the statement—‘ this should be 
knotvn as the country fit for sacrifices , and beyond, this is the 
land of the mlechchhas ’ is purely descriptive, being meant to 
be supplementary to the injunction that follows in the 
next verse.—(23). 


VERSE XXIV. 

The twice-born people should seek to resort to these 

COUNTRIES; THE SlIUDRA MAY HOWEVER, WHEN DISTRESSED 
FOR A LIVING, RESIDE IN ANY LAND. — (24). 

Ilhasya. 

The author now proceeds to state that injunction for the 
sake whereof the names of several countries have been set 
forth. 

‘ The twice-born people.’ even though they be born in 
another country, should ‘ resort to these countries' i.c. to 
Brahmavarta, etc. Abandoning the country of their birth, 
they should make every effort to reside in Brahmavarta and 
the other countries just described. 

In connection with this some people hold that the injunc¬ 
tion of residing in these countries is with a view to unseen 
(spiritual) results ; the sense being that even though certain 
results might accrue to one in other countries also, yet 
people should reside in these countries; and when wo come to 
look for the reward of such residence,—we may conclude, 
either ( a ) that the residence in the said countries is enjoined 
as purificatory, just like bathing in the Gangs and other 
sacred places,—the idea being that just as the water of one 
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place is more sacred than that of another, so also it is.only 
?ome regions that are sacred, as has 4 * been described in the 
JPur&qas or (b) that from the mere residence itself the man 
goes 4o Heaven, this assumption being on the analogy of the 
Vishvajrt sacrifice. 

Neither of these two views is admissible. If the present 
verse had laid down such residence as would not be possible 
(without this injunction), then there might be some justifica¬ 
tion for assuming a reward, and for considering, which of the 
two alternatives mentioned (in the previous paragraph) is the 
more reasonable. As a matter of fact however, the possibility 
of the residence in question is already secured, by the fact that 
it is only in the said countries that the performance of the 
compulsory and optional rites is possible ; in fact apart from 
the said countries, there is no possibility of the performance 
of Dharma in its entirity. For instance, in the snowy regions 
of KSshmlra and such places, people suffer so much from cold 
that they are unable to attend to their evening prayers outside 
their house ; nor (for the same reason) is it possible to read 
the Veda in the proper manner, going out either to the east or 
to the north of the village ; nor lastly, is it possible to bathe in 
the river every day during the winter. 


The implication of the expression ‘ twice-born people ’ is 
that no country can be ‘the land of rolechchhas’ except when 
it is inhabited by mlechhhas. For otherwise any man entering 
.that country would at once become a ‘ mleehahha ’; and as such 
how could he he a ‘ twice born ’ person ? It might be argued 
that—“by merely entering that country one does not become 
a mleehahha , he becomes so only by residing there, and it is 
this residence that is prohibited here.”—But this can not be 
accepted ; because what is mentioned here is ‘ same hr ay a’ 
‘resorting,’ which connotes the idea of the man being born in 
one country and then leaving it and going to another country ; 
.and there can be no ‘resorting-’ to a plaee which is already 
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inhabited. If this were not meant, then the Author would 
have simply said that c one should never reside in any other 
country after renouhcing these.’ It. might be argued tliat 
“the ‘resorting’ being already accomplished, the re-iteration 
' of it serves the purpose of precluding others.”—But in that 
case this would become a • Parisankhya ’a ‘ Preclusive Injunc¬ 
tion and such injunctions are beset with three defects. 

It might be argued that “ it is the ttbttmlouiny (of the 
countries) that is indirectly ‘indicated, the sense being that 
one should never abandon these countries.” 

But so long as the direct meaning of a text is admissible, 
there can be no justification for admitting an indirect 
indication. For this reason what has been said above cannot 
be accepted. From all this it follows that what, the words 
imply is that men do not become ‘ mlcchnhhas ’ by merely 
coming into contact with a certain country, it is the country 
that becomes ‘ the land of m lea Itch has ’ through the contact 
of men ( mlechchhas ). 


In as much as service of the t vice-born people constitutes 
the prescribed duty of the shTulra, it follows as a matter of 
course that the latter should reside where the former reside ; 
but if he fails to obtain ;i living in that country, then he may 
go and live in another country ; this is what is permitted (in 
the latter part of the verse). When the man comes to have 
a large family, or becomes unfit for service,—even though 
the twice-born person on whom he is dependent may he pre¬ 
pared to support him,—the nhudrn may go and live in another 
country, where there may be a chance for him to acquire 
wealth. But even so he should never live in a country where 
mttchchha* form the majority of inhabitants ; be should be¬ 
take himself to a land fit for sacrifices ; because if he lived in 
a country abounding in mlechchhns it would be impossible 
for him to avoid their contact, in the course of moving, sitt¬ 
ing, eating and s’o fourth ; so that there would be tile fear of 
his becoming a mlechchha. 

31 
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‘Distressed fur a living — i.e., suffering from want of a 
living. ‘Living' means wealth snfficient for the maintaining 
of one’s family. In the absence of such ‘ living,’ there is a 
certain amount of ‘ distress ; ’ and this distress which is caused 
by the want of living is spoken of as caused by the ‘ living ’ 
itself ; just as good harvest being the effect of rain, famine 
is caused by want of rain, but is spoken of as ‘ caused by 
rain.' 

‘In any country ' implies want of restriction. 



Section (7). 

Summing up 

YLRSK (XXV) 

Thus has the source op Dharma been ukirply explained 

TO YOU, AS ALSO THE ORIGIN OF ALL THIS (WORL1)). LEARN 

NOW THE DUTIES OF THE SEVERAL CAS'l'fs.— (25). 

Bit UK}) a. 

ftere we have the recapitulation of all that has gone 
before,—and this for the purpose of refreshing the memory. 

‘ Yotiih ' — 'source,' etui sc. 

'Samasena' — 'briefly,' in brief. 

' Sambhavashcha'-—'also fhe origin' —this refers to what has 
gone in Discourse I. 

'Of all this '—this refers to the ‘ creation of the world,’ 
which is recalled in the form of a mental picture, and thus 
brought before the eve (which makes it capable of being 
referred to by the pronoun ‘ this ’). 

‘ The duties of the several castes '—The duties that 

should be performed by the various castes. 

‘Bearn ’— i.e. in detail. 


In this connection, the author of the SmVtivivarana describes 
five kinds of Dharma or Duty : —(1) ‘ Varna-dharma ,’ ‘duties 
pertaining to caste (2) ‘ A hr am a, dharma; ‘ Duties pertaining 
to Life-stages,’ (b) 'Varnanln a ?. a-dharma.' ‘duties pertaining 
to caste and life-stage’ ; (4) ' Naimittika-Dharmu,' ‘Occasional 
Duties,’ and (5) 'Gum-Dharma,' ‘ Duties pertaining to quali¬ 
fication.’—(1) Of these, that which proceeds entirely on the 
basis of caste, and takes no account of age, life-stage or any 
such circumstances, is called £ duty pertaining to castes : 
S.g., what is laid down in such rules as ‘ the lirahmana should 
not be killed,’ ‘ wine shall not be drnnk by the Brahmana'— 
refers to a particular caste only, and is meant to apply to 
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every person of that caste till his very last breath. (2) ‘Duty 
pertaining to life-stage ’ is that which does not depend upon 
caste only, but takes account of a particular life-stage also ; e.g., 

‘ Fire-kindling and alms-begging are the duties of the Yedic 
student ’ (Gautama 2.8). (3) ‘ Duty pertaining to caste and 

life-stage ’ is that which is related to both ; e g., when it is 
prescribed that ‘ the bow-string made of nmrvd grass is the 
girdle for the Ksattj^ya student,’ it means that what is men¬ 
tioned does not apply to any other life-stage (than that of the 
student), nor to any other Caste (except the Ksattriva) ;—what 
is meant to be the example here is the wearing of the girdle 
during student life, not the first taking of it, which forms 
part of the Upanayana- rites, and does not pertain to the parti¬ 
cular life-stage ; and the Upanai/ana itself is what ushers in a 
particular life-stage, and it is not a ‘duty pertaining to the 
life-stage.’ (4) The ‘ Occasional Duty ’ consists of such acts 
as the purifying of things and so forth. (5) * Duty per- , 

taining to qualifications ’ is that which is prescribed in connec¬ 
tion with special qualifications ; e.g., what is laid down in such 
rules as ‘ he should he absolved from six’ is with reference to 
the qualification of ‘ vast learning ; ’ to this same category 
belong also all those duties that are laid down for the 

* annointed ’ Ksattriya. 

All these are meant to be included under the ‘ duties 

of the castes' (mentioned in the text); and hence the text 
^mentions those only ; and it does not make mention of 
the sub-divisions, because in the first place there are endless 
subdivisions, and secondly, (if the text went about mentioning 
all possible kinds of duties) it would have to mention 

those many duties also which are laid down for men in 

general, without reference to any particular caste. Similarly 
with other varieties of ‘ Duty.’ In fact the 4 Duties pertaining 
to castes ’ have been mentioned only as an indication ; it does 
not mean that the duties of the mixed castes are excluded from 
consideration ; because this latter has also been promised , 4 (in 
1.2) as the subject to be expounded ; and the present statement 
is only meant to be the reiteration of that promise.—(25) 



Section VIII 
duties and Sacraments 

VERSE XXVI. 

JOlt THE TWICE-BORN PERSONS CORPOREAL CONSECRATION, 
BEGINNING WITH ‘CONCEPTION,’ SHOULD BE PERFORMED 
WITH AUSPICIOUS VeDIC KITES ; IT PUHTFTKS TN THIS 
WOULD AND ALSO AFTER DEATH.—(26) 

B fuvij/a. 

The ‘ Vedio rites’ spoken of here are manfra-rcnifations. 
‘ Veda ’ here stands for mantras : and what ‘arises out of 
them’ (which is what is expressed by the affix in ‘ Vaidikaih') 
is the ‘ reciting ’ ; hence the nominal affix ‘ than ’ comes under 
the provisions of the Vartika on Panini, f. 3. 60. 

Or, the word 1 vaidila ’ (Vedie) may he taken as figura¬ 
tively applied to the rites , on the ground of their source 
lying in the Veda. ‘ Karma ‘ Rites/ would, in this case, stand 
for the act constituting the procedure ; and hence becomes 
possible the differentiation and the relation of cause and effect 
(between the Karma and the Samsl'dra), which is expressed 
in the assertion— ‘ the consecration, samsknra, should he per¬ 
formed by means of the Rites ? 

‘ Conception 5 —is the depositing of the semen in the womb* 
and ‘ nuckadih ’ stands for that body of sacraments to be 
described below, which begins with the said ‘ Conception’ and 
ends with ‘ Initiation ’ f TJpanayann ). The singular number 
in ‘ Shurlrasaniskarah* ‘corporeal consecration/ is due to the 
whole body of sacraments being taken collectively. ‘ Come- 
oration* means the preparation of a qualified body; and the 
several sacraments serve to produce in the body special quali¬ 
fications. 

This is what is meant by the term ‘ par an ah' ‘ it nitrifies,’ 
— i.e ,, removes impurities. 
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‘ Tn this world and also after death —This means that the 
person duly consecrated becomes entitled to the performance 
of all those acts that, like the Karir't and other sacrifices, lead 
to material results, --as also those that, like the .Tyotistoma 
etc., bring spiritual rewards ; and hence the consecrations are 
of use in both worlds. 

1 Puvyaih ’ —‘ auspicious,’ i.e., propitious ; i.e., they bring 
good luck and remove bad luck. Thus there is a clear 
difference between the word ‘ puny a ’ and ‘ pdvana ’ here. 

‘ For the twice-born persons ,’—this serves to exclude the 
Shndras. Thi« word serves to point out who are the persons 
to be consecrated ; and it is only bv indirect indication that 
the three higher castes are understood to be meant ; for before 
consecration, they are not yet 1 twice-born ’ (the ‘second birth ’ 
consisting of the consecration).—(20) 

VERSE XXVII. 

Of twice-born men the taint of seed and womb is removed 
by the ‘ Libations in connection with Pregnancy’ 
AND BY ‘ .1ATAKARMAN ’ (RlTES ATTENDANT UTON BlRTH), 

‘ Chauda ’ (Tonsure) and ‘ 1\1 auS/jib\ndhana ’ (Tying 
OF TUB ORASS-OIBDT.E). (27) 

Bhdsya. 

The statement that ‘ corporeal consecration is purifying and 
auspicious ’ has pointed out the use of the Sacraments Xow, 

‘ purification ’ consists in removing the impurities of the im¬ 
pure thing; and the question arises—“whence the impurity 
of the Bodv V” 

It is in answei to this that the text speaks of ‘ the taint of 
seed and womb ,';— ‘ of the seed,' is that which arises from, or is 
due to, the seed;—similarly ‘of the womb* (is thatwhich 
arises from, or is due to, the womb). ‘ Taint ’ is evil, an 
uriSeetn source of pain. All that is meant by this is that the 
Body is impure, owing its hirth to the seed and the womb.; 
The * seed ’ of man consists of semen and ovule ; and these 
by their very nature, are impure. Similarly the womb, is 
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impure by contamination. And the ' taint' of the man thps 
caused is ‘ removed wiped away, by the sacraments. 

These sacraments are now mentioned ; some are actually 
named, while others are left to he indicated by the peculiar 
circumstances of what is sanctified. 

‘ Libations in connection icith pregnancy,' —those that, are 
offered when the pregnancy of the woman has come about, — 
or those that are offered for the purpose of bringing about 
pregnancy ; in eitlier ease the libations are said to be ' in con¬ 
nection with pregnancy: What prompts the offering is the 
pregn i.ncy, the woman being only a means to it ; so that the 
libations, being prompted by pregnancy, are said to be in 
connection with it; and these are the rites ol Pnmeavana, 

* Simantonnayana ' and ‘ (larbliadliana: The word ‘ libation ’ 
here stands for the whole rite; as the * (iarbhadhana ' (‘Con¬ 
ception’) is certainly not a ‘ Libation.’ The exact details of 
the rites, - regarding the substances to be offered, the duties 
and so forth — are to be found out from the UghyasTdras. 

Just as by the ‘ libations in connection with pregnancy , 
so also by the sacrament known as ‘ daiakarman ’ (Hites 
attendant upon birth). Similarly hv ‘ Tonsure ' ‘ Chanda: 

‘ Tonsure is meant that which is performed for the purpose ol 
the ‘ dual a ’ (the lock of hair left to grow on the crown of the 
head) ‘ Tying of the grass-girdle ' is Uganayana ; as it is at 
this ceremony tlmt the girdle of muhja-grnss is tied, this 
indicates that rite. ■ Xib.uxllu uw ’ is the same as • bmdluuM ; 
and the prefix ‘ Hi ' has been added for Mlh* up the metre 

‘ Jdtakarman ' and the rest ahieli are the names of the 
sacraments—have been made into a copulative compound 
and then have the instrumental end me added to show that 
they are instrumental in the removal of taint. 

Every • consecration > brings about some peculiarity, either 
seen (material) or unseen (spiritual), in the thing consecrated, 
which is subservient to something else to he brought about, 
and has either already subserved, or is going to subserve, the 
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purposes of this latter thing, Bor instance, in the" case of 
the * threshing of the corn ’ and ‘ offering sacrifices with the 
corn,’ the ‘ threshing ’ (Avhich is the ‘ consecration ’ or ‘ puri¬ 
fication ’ in this case) produces in the corns, that are going 
to help in the accomplishment of the sacrifice, the visible 
peculiarity, in the shape of the removal of the chaff* [So 
that in this case the tiling consecrated is going to subserve 
some useful purpose]. When again it is said [hat ‘ removing 
the garland from the head one should keep it in a clean place,’ 
the garland is something that has been used (and served its 
purpose) and has become mangled in shape; so that the 
special method of- its disposal (after use) only produces 
an invisible effect. Now all the sacraments mentioned in the 
tekt are prescribed for the purpose of the purification of the 
body ; but they are not found to bring about in the body any 
such effects as the removal of had odour, etc., which is done 
by washing with clay and water. Hence the ‘ purification ’ 
in this case should be understood to consist in .some unseen 
effect; just as has been held to result from the particular 
tiine at which the birth of the individual takes place. And 
when the man has become purified by such purification, 
he becomes fit for the performance of acts prescribed in the 
Snirtis and in the Vedas; just as the Butter sanctified by 
mantras is fit for use in libations. In connection with ordinary 
(non-religious) acts, all necessary purity is attained by the 
(external) purification of things ; as in the ease of the Butter 
required for eating. As for that ‘ purity ’ of the hoy which con¬ 
sists in his touchabiewss, this is brought about by the ‘wash¬ 
ing with water’ mentioned as the means of purifying the body 
(in 5.100). Hence has it been declared that * there is no 
impurity arising from his touch.' 

Objection. —“How can these sacraments be regarded as 
subserving the purposes of actions ? As regards the * sprink¬ 
ling of butter,’ it is only natural that through the butter it 
should subserve the purposes of the sacrificial act, in connec¬ 
tion with which it has been prescribed. These sacraments 
however lie entirely outside the pale of any action;—their 
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injunction not occurring in the context of any sacrificial act. 
So it is difficult to say that they help in the sacrifice through 
the man (in the way in which the sprinkling does through the 
butter). And unless it subserves the purposes of an act, 
consecration cannot be performed for its own sake; as in that 
case it should cease to be a ‘ consecration ’ (which is always 
subsidiary to something else), and become a primary act 
itself, and (when it ceases to be a consecration) this would 
mean the nullification of the statement ‘ corporeal consecra¬ 
tion should be performed ’ (verse 20), and also of the Accusa¬ 
tive ending in the statement ‘ when the boy is born, before he 
is touched by any other person, the father should etc.’ (which 
refers to the Birth-rites) ; and in that case, the sense of the 
injunction will have to be altered, as is done in the case of the 
injunction ‘ Saktunjulioti ’ [where the incompatibility of the 
Accusative ending leads us to alter it into the Instrumental], —a 
particular result (as arising out of the consecration, as a 
primary act by itself) will have to be assumed ; and so forth, 
a number of absurd assumptions will have to lx? made.” 

Our answer to the above is us follows :—What wo mean 
by the consecration subserving tin? purposes of sacrifices is not 
that it is a subsidiary integral part of these,—which character 
is indicated by Direct Vedic Declaration and certain other 
means ; all that we mean is that it is helpful to it; and this 
helpfulness is possible even without, the one forming an inte¬ 
gral part of the other. Bor instance, we have the injunction 
regarding the ‘laying of fire’ and that relating to ‘ Vedic 
study ’ ; but there is no Direct Injunction or any other indica¬ 
tion (of these forming part of any sacrifice); all that we find is 
the Vedic text ‘offerings are made into the Ahavanlya which 
lays down the ‘ Aharanlya ’ (as the receptacle ot the oflerings); 
and as the precise nature of the ‘ Aharanlya ’ is superphysical, 
the only way in which it can be brought into existence is 
by means of the prescribed ‘ laying ol fire,’ which is contained 
in the text «the Brfthmana should lay the fires during spring 
so that the ‘ laying of fire ’ helps in the sacrificial performance 
through the bringing into existence of the Ahavauiya, and 

32 
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yet it does not form an integral part of the performance. 
‘Vedic study’ also helps in the sacrificial performance, 
through the knowledge of the meaning of Yedic texts 
(acquired by the study). Analogous to these two is the case 
of the sacraments: (1) the act of Yedic study can be done 
only by one who has had these sacraments performed, (2) it is 
only when one has carried out the injunction of Vedic study 
that he can marry, (3) it is only when one has married that 
he can ‘ lay the fire,’ and (4) it is only one who has ‘ laid the 
fire ’ that is entitled (to the performance of sacrifices). It is 
in this way that even though the sacraments are laid down 
apart from the sacrificial injunctions, yet their due perfor¬ 
mance is helpful towards the sacrificial acts. 

Since the text speaks of ‘ Niseka’ (conception, depositing 
of the semen) as the first of the sacraments, it follows that 
all the sacraments for the child are to be performed by the 
father. Thus the mantra for the ‘ Hites on Birth ’ reads— 

‘ You are my very soul, bearing the name of son ’.(Shatapatha 
Brahmana, 14. 9. 4. 8.) [which clearly shows that it is recited 
by the father]. It is for the father again that the begetting 
and instructing of children lias been prescribed as a dut,y 
in the verse—' Having paid off the three debts etc.,’ (6.35) ; 
and thepassage „ It is for this reason that the duly instructed 
son is called the real son,’ speaks of ‘instruction,’ which con¬ 
sists in teaching the boy his duties; and we shall show later 
on that this ‘ instruction ’ is accomplished only by teaching 
him the Veda up to the point where the boy comprehends its 
full meaning. It is thus that the sacraments are of use to both : 
they help the father in the begetting of the right sort of 
child, and they help the boy in the performance of those acts 
that can be done only by one who has been duly consecrated. 
Thus it is the father on whom devolves the task of having 
the sacraments properly performed; and on his death, for 
him who takes his place ; for instance, it is said ‘ he who 
has not been consecrated should be consecrated by his 
brothers who have had their consecration already done.’ 
(YUjnavalkya, 2.124).—(27) 
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The author next indicates, by way of illustration, those 
acts in which the sacraments of the Boy are helpful 

VERSE XXVIII. 

This body is made godly,—by a thorough study oe the 
three Vedas, by Observances, by libations, by offer¬ 
ings, BY CHILDREN, BY THE GREAT SACRIFICES AND BY THE 

Sacrifices. (28) 


Bhasya. 

The term ‘ svadhydya ’ here stands for the act of studying 
(in general ; and not for t'edic study , which is what it 
ordinarily means); and the subject-matter of the study is 
therefore indicated by the term ‘ of the Three Vedas,' 
‘ traividyena.’ Even though the two terms (‘ s nadhydyena ’ 
and c traividyena, ') do not stand in close proximity, yet they are 
construed together on account of their denotations being 
correlated, in accordance with the law that ‘ when the denota¬ 
tion of one term is connected with that of another, they 
should be taken as correlated.’ Hence, even though both the 
terms are in the same (Instrumental) case, yet one ( traividyena) 
may he taken as denoting the object of the other ( svadhyd - 
yena ) by altering the signification of the case-ending; the 
phrase ‘ traividyena svadhyayena thus being construed as 
‘ trayandm Veddndm(traividyasya) adhyayanena [svadhyayena),' 
‘ by a thorough study of the three Vedas' 

‘ Traividya ’ is the compounded form of ‘ trayo redah ’ ; 
the formation of the term being similar to that of such terms 

as ‘ chaturvarnya ’ and the rest. 

Or, ‘ svadhyayena, ’ may be taken (as usual) in the sense oi 
the study of the verbal text of the Vedas , and ‘ traividyena 
in that of the study of their meaning. 

‘ By Observances ’—by the 1 Savitra ’ and other observances 

kept by the Religious Student. 

‘By Libations' — i.e., those that are poured at the time of 
the Initiation,—or the kindling of fire with fuels, which the 
Religious Student has to do every morning and evening, may 
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be spoken as ‘ libation on account of Fire being the receptacle 
of the act of kindling (just as it is of the act of pouring 
libations). 

“ Is not the putting of fuel on the fire really a ‘ libation ’— 
that you should call it so simply from the said analogy ?” 

People say that it is not really a ‘ libation because * liba¬ 
tions ’ and ‘ offerings ’ consist only of eatable substances. 

“ How then does the author himself say (under 2. 186) 
that ‘the Religious Student should, every morning and evening 
offer the libation (juhuyat) of fuels into the Fire’?” 

It is only in a figurative sense that the ‘laying of fuel’ 
is called ‘ homa ’, ‘ libation the idea being that the fuel for 
the kindling of fire is thrown into it in the same manner as 
substances are poured as libations ; and it is on the basis of 
this analogy that the kindling is called ‘ libation.' 1 In the 
original injunction (of fire-kindling) the words used are ‘ sami- 
dhani-ddadhyat,' ‘ should lay the fuel ’ [where the word ‘ homa,' 

‘ libation ’ is not used]. As for the words (in Manu, 2. 1S6) 

‘ agnim juhuyat tabhih ’ (‘ should offer the libation of fuels into 
fire ’), we shall point out later on that they are purely explana¬ 
tory (not mandatory), and mean something quite different; 
and in explanations, figurative expressions are not out of place. 

[This is the view of some people]. The right view however is 
that the offering of any fit and proper substance constitutes the 
acts of ‘ Yaga' (Sacrifice) and ‘ Homa ’ (Libation). It is only 
in this sense that we can rightly comprehend several injunc¬ 
tions. For instance, we have the injunction ‘ suktarakena 
prastaram praharati where ‘ praharati,' is taken to mean 
* offer in sacrifice ’ and ‘ prastaram ' (‘ bed of Kusha-grass ’) is 
taken as the substance offered [and certainly the ‘ Kusha-bed ’ 
is not an eatable substance]. 

“ In this particular instance, we have to take the ‘ sacrifice ’ 
as consisting of the offering of the Grass-bed, simply because 
it is so directly enjoined. And further, Kusha-grass also is 
eatable for some.” 

Well, how is it then in the case of the ‘ Shcikala-homa ' 
(where pebbles are offered) ?” 
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In that case also it has to be done in that way, because 
of the direct injunction—‘ one should oiler the pebbles 

What explanation can there be ol‘ the case of the * Graha- 
yaga,' where fuels of the arka and other plants are offered to 
each of the Grahas ? 

From all this it is clear that wherever we have the term 
‘ jnhuyat ’ (‘ should offer libation ’) and the connection of a 
Deity also is mentioned, in the original Injunction, the act is 
to be regarded as ‘ Iloma ,’ ‘ Libation.’ 


‘By offerings ’— i.e., by offerings to the Gods and lists. 

Up to this point we had the duties of tin* .Religions Student. 


Next follow the duties of the Householder. 

‘ By children,’—i.e., by the act of begetting children. 

‘ By the great sacrifices ’— i.e., by the five ‘ sacrifices,’ con¬ 
sisting of Brahmayajha and the rest. 

‘ By sacrifices,' — i.e., by the Jyolis/oma and other Vedic 
Sacrifices. 

The question being raised that—“ if there were any useful 
purpose served by these acts, then alone could there be any 
use for the sacraments which fit a man for these acts,”—the 
Author says— ‘ this body is made godly ‘ hr alt tnlya nlcriya (e 
tanuli .’—‘ Brahma, ’ here stands for the Supremo God, the 
Creator; and this ‘ tanu ’ body, is made ‘ related to God,’ 
‘godly’ —by all these acts, which are laid down in the Veda 
and in the Sm/ftis. ‘ Godliness* meant here is that which 
consists in being transformed into the very essence of God ; 
as this is the highest end of man ; as for other forms of • rela¬ 
tion to God,’ this is already an accomplished fact for all beings, 
—for the simple reason that God is the Creator of all things; 
and hence these other relations cannot be anything to be longed 
for. For this reason it is the attainment of ‘ Final Release ’ 
that must be meant here. 
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The term ‘ brahml‘ godly 5 —as also the term * tanu’ 
‘ body ’—refers to the personality ensouling the body; as it is 
the personality that is consecrated by the sacraments ; and it 
is the personality that attains Final Release ; as for'the physi¬ 
cal body, it entirely perishes. 

Others have explained the phrase ‘ is made godly ’ to mean 
that ‘ it is made capable ol‘ reaching Brahma as (they argue) 
the actual ‘ becoming Brahman ’ is not possible by means of 
acts alone ; Final Release (which is what is meant by ‘ becom¬ 
ing Brahman ’) is attainable only by means of Knowledge and 
Action conjointly. Hence what the text means is that the 
man, by the said acts, becomes entitled to meditate upon 
Atman (Brahman). To this end we have the Vedic text— 
‘ O Gargi, when anyone, without knowing the Imperishable 
One, sacrifices, pours oblations, performs penances, studies the 
Yeda or gives charities, all this becomes perishable’ ( Bpha - 
daranyaka Upanisad , 3. 8. 10). 


Objection .—“Nowhere in the Veda is the attaining of 
Brahman declared to bo the reward of the actions here enu¬ 
merated. For instance, (A) as for the compulsory acts, they 
are prescribed as being without rewards. If we were to 
assume rewards, such an assumption would be purely human 
in its source (and as such not authoritative). And since the 
Veda has declared them to be compulsory by means of such 
phrases ‘ throughout one’s life’ and the like, there can be 
no justification for applying the principle of the Vishvajit 
sacrifice (and assume the reward to consist in the attaining 
of heaven). If it were argued that—‘from the present verse 
of Manu itself we learn that the said Acts bring the men¬ 
tioned rewards,’—then it would come to this that only such 
persons are entitled to these acts as long for Final Release; 
which would deprive them of their compulsory character; 
and this would be contrary to what has been declared in 
the Veda. It may be argued that—* inasmuch as no one ever 
undertakes a fruitless act, (if no rewards were mentioned) the 
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Haying down of the acts would be futile.’ But there may be 
no performance at all ; that does not matter ; the use of a 
‘source of knowledge’ lies in making things known ; if it has 
succeeded in doing this, its purpose has been served ; and the 
present verse does clearly indicate some acts as to he done; and 
if this indication is accomplished (the purpose of the scrip¬ 
tural injunction has been served) ; if people do not perform those 
acts, they transgress the behests of the scripture, and thereby 
incur sin. All old writers have explained the sense of the 
Injunctive etc., on these lines. If a servant does not perform 
his duty, as he is ordered to do by his master, either he does not 
obtain his wages, or he incurs sin. Now as regards the com¬ 
pulsory acts, since no rewards are mentioned (in the form of 
wages), the evil that follows is not in the form of losing the 
reward, but in the form of suffering pain. It is only in this 
manner that we can explain the fact of all wen being re¬ 
quired to perform the compulsory acts. From all ( his it follows 
that in the case of compulsory acts there is no re ward. (B) 
As regards the optional acts, other results have been dec¬ 
lared as following from them, and not Fin l Release (flu; one 
mentioned here). How then could this Final Release be such an 
end of man as is accomplished by the mere performance of acts?” 

It is just in view of these considerations that the text 
has been explained as a mere ‘arlharado’ meant to eulogise 
v the injunction of the Sacraments. 

Some people have taken the expression l brahml\ ‘godly’ 
figuratively—on some basis or other—to mean ‘capable of 
reciting the Veda and of performing the acts prescribed in the 
Veda’ ; ‘ brahma ’ being taken as equivalent to ‘Veda.’ 

“ How is it then that Gautama (8. 8) has spoken of ‘forty 
sacraments’? There the Soma-sacrifice also has been mention¬ 
ed as a sacrament-, and certainly a primary sacrifice (as the Soma- 
sacrifice undoubtedly is) can never have the character of a 
mere consecratory sacrament. Nor is it possible to take this 
. part of Gautama’s Sutra as an arthacada ; as all the 
forty sacraments are spoken of as being on the same 
footing.” 
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As a matter of fact, the statement of Gautama is purely ' 
commendatory, the Soma-sacrifice being spoken as a ‘sacra¬ 
ment’ in the sense that it t rings about in the performer’s 
soul a peculiar aptitude. 

Similarly in the present context real Sacraments have 
. been mentioned along with non-sacraments with a view to in¬ 
dicate that both equally lead to the same result; and the 
purpose served by this is to show that the performance of 
all of them is necessary. It is thus not necesarv to take the 
verse as apart from the section dealing with Sacraments. 

Then again, the term ‘is made’' is meant to he commenda¬ 
tory, as is shown by the fact that we have the present tdnse, 
and not the injunctive affix. So that there is nothing to 
justify the idea that ‘the attaining of Brahman’ is the reward 
(of what is enjoined). In fact the present verse does not 
enjoin any actions; and hence there cannot arise any desire on 
our part to know their result, which could justify the as¬ 
sumption that the present tense has the force of the In¬ 
junctive; os has been done in the case of the Ratrlsatra, in 
connection with which even though we have the present tense 
in the term ‘pm tit sfliantV (‘obtain a standing’), yet it is taken 
as laying down the result following from the Ratrisatra. 

From all this it follows that all that is said in the verse 
is for the eulogising of the Sacraments. 

Some people interpret the verse by breaking it up into two 
parts—taking it to mean that ‘the attaining of Brahman is 
the reward of the compulsory acts, and of the optional acts 
the rewards are such as are actually mentioned in the Veda 
along with these acts.’ 

But there is no authority for this; because the entire verse 
is purely commendatory: specially as it has been already 
explained that the compulosry acts are performed without 
the idea of any rewards. It is in view of this that our Author 
has said (under 2.2) that ‘it is not right to be absorbed in 
desires.’—(28) 








